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_ HEARNE's PREFACE 


ed. THE FORMER EDITION. 


8. I, S I was lately diſcourſing with 
A ſome learned friends about our 
Engliſh antiquities, they were 

pleaſed, among other things, to complain of 
the want of ſome helps that might render 
the ſtudy of them much more eaſy than it 
appeared to them, at that time, to be : and 
they ſuggeſted, that it would be proper to 
put out a book to ſhew the methods that are 


Experience 
and practice 
the beſt 

helps in ex- 
plaining | 
— 


to be followed in this ſtudy, and to explain 


the abbreviations or contractions in old mar- 
bles, coins, and MSS. They were fo can- 
did as to recommend the taſk to me. But I 
was too conſcious of my own inabilities to 
engage in an undertaking, which requires a 
very great capacity and much reading. But 
though I thought it prudent to wave what I 
am by no means equal to, yet I cannot but 
make this general obſervation with reſpect to 
inſcriptions, coins, and MSS. that ſuch as 


have a genius to the ſtudy of antiquities will. 


find it much more uſeful to obſerve their 
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* that 

Even j in the 
opinion of 
the beſt an- 


kiguarics. 
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own method, than to be guided altogether 
by the preſcriptions of others. General rules 


may be laid down about abbreviations and 
the different ways of writing; but ſuch rules 
will be found to fail very often, and expe- 
rience and practice muſt be the beſt helps in 
explaining the moſt difficult remains of anti- 
quity, without a fſlaviſh regard to ſet rules 
laid down even by the beſt maſters. 

9. 2. Nor 1s this opinion the reſult only 
of fancy. Many noted antiquaries were of 
the ſame mind. Hence it is, that we have 


ſo many different explications of the very 


ſame monuments, whether MSS. ftones or 
coins. And thoſe too ſupported. with ex- 
cellent learning; ſo as even all thoſe expli- 


cations will inſtruct and inform, as well. as 
divert the reader. I need not mention the 


different interpretations of the Faſi Gapito- 
kni; nor the diſputes that have happened 
about the famous Parian Chronicle at Ox- 
ford, in one of which Mr. Selden was not a 
a little diſcompoſed, becauſe Mr. Lydiat had 
ſhewed, a more accurate ix;Il in chionological 
controverſies than himſelf, as Joſeph Scaliger 


was likewiſe much moved, upon the very 


fame account of Mr. Lydiat's knowledge. 
But diſputes of this nature proye of moſt ſer- 
vice when. they are managed without ran- 
Cour. Accordipgly, we have always ſeen, 


that writers of candour have not only obtain- 


ed 


PR FA CE 


ed univerſal reſpect, but have had a particular 
influence upon their readers. Vet warm ani- 
madverſions and reflections are certainly 


ſometimes requiſite, eſpecially when thoſe 
of the contrary fide ſhew ſuch a behaviour, 
as, perhaps, nothing may reclaim them but 
ſharp and ſevere returns. For this reaſon 
another kind of uſage would be uncharitable 
and unchriſtian. Wiſe men have always 
thought ſo, and they have, therefore, upon 
occaſion, afforded no better reception to ſcur- 
rilous and proud writers, who have been 
ſometimes reclaimed by ſuch methods. But 
of all the writers that ſhewed a particular art 
in explaining antiquity, Peireſkius was, cer- 
tainly, one of the moſt happy. He was 
both a virtuous and a learned man. And as 
virtue is far preferable to learning, ſo it gain- 
ed him a very diſtinguiſhing reſpect, and 
made his learned remarks the more beneficial 
to ſuch as were concerned in them. He was 
known all over the learned world, and his 
Judgment was as univerſally ſought, and 
when given, it was as much admired and 
eſteemed. Camden knew of none fo happy 
in the unriddling coins. The fame was at- 
teſted of him with reſpe& likewiſe to mar- 
bles, and other remains of antiquity” Of this 
his life, excellently well written by Gaſſen- 
dus, 1s ſufficient proof. Were there no other 


inſtance of his ſagacity, his bare interpreta 
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tion of the following marks upon an- old 


Amethyſt (mentioned in the ſaid life) i 


an undeniable argument. 
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This had puzzled all that had feen it. 
But as ſoon as he had viewed it, he recol- 
lected with himſelf, that the marks were no- 
thing but holes for ſmall nails, which had 
formerly faſtened little /amine, that repre- 
ſented ſo many Greek letters, placed in a 
contrary order from that in vogue, ſo as to 
be read thus: AIOCKOT PIA OFT. Which 
he made very clear, when he drew lines from 
one hole to another in this manner: 


PANDA 
According to his opinion, therefore, this 
Dioſcorides was the famous engraver of Au- 
guſtus, and the letters being done backwards 
(after the cuſtom of engravers when an im- 
preſſion is to be made afterwards) and the 


head of Solon being withall exhibited on the- 
Amethyſt, it will ſhew, that Auguſtus (pro- 


vided he gave orders, as it is ſuppoſed he 


did, for it) uſed it as a ſeal, and that he wag 


2 particular admirer of Solon, and the laws 


* Pag. 49. 
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eſtabliſhed by him. Nor did Peirefkins want 
authority to countenance his conjecture. He 
produced the following remains of an ancient 
monument: 
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Theſe marks being in an. old temple dedicated 
to Jupiter, he rationally coneluded, that they 
were originally deſigned for nails, which fixed 
ſuch letters as ſignified to whom the temple 
was really dedicated, a thing frequent in old 
time, that no body might be 1gnorant of the 
reſpect to be paid at ſuch places. Hereupon 
he readily explained the figures thus : 


IOVIOPT MAX 


He might have ſtrengthened his opinion from 
other monuments, and might, withall, have 
made it plain, that the nails alſo repreſented 
a way of making the letters then much in 
uſe, For which we have even fuch forms in 
old coins, particularly in the Syriack ones, 
of which I have ſeen ſeveral formerly in the 


Bodlcian library. 


. Y icul 


and practice be the beſt helps for the — amy — 
interpretation of obſcure monuments be might be given 


by ſome of our own 


2 K. . countrymen of MSS, 
of antiquity, yet at the ſame time a done, land of MS. 


particular regatd ought to be had to hath yet been publiſhed 


by any. 
ſome 
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ſome writers, who have laid down rules for 
unriddling ſuch kind of monuments. Among 


which we ought to reckon Urſatus, Mabillon 
and Montfaucon. The two latter have pub- 
liſhed many curious things from MSS. and 
have been very converſant in the moſt dark 
things of that nature. And the former laid 


out moſt part of his time in explaining the 
hard paſſages in old ſtones and coins, as many 


others beſides have done. When Urſatus is 
conſulted, Smetius and Gruter muſt likewiſe 
be conſidered, there being ſome things in both 


that do not occur in Urſatus. Yet after all, 


it muſt be noted, that a much better account 
might {till be given of MSS. ſtones and coins, 
than hath yet been publiſhed by any writers 
whatſoever, and that too even by ſome of our 
own countrymen. We have rare monuments 
of antiquity, brought from all parts. I do 
not know of a better collection of Greek 
MSS. now remaining, for the number of 
them, than our Baroccian one, many where- 
of are unpubliſhed, which, nevertheleſs, 
certainly deſerve the light, and then an op- 


portunity might be taken of explaining ſeve- 
ral abbreviations and words, not taken notice 


of by the moſt diligent ſearchers into anti- 
quity. 


— 5 F. 4 There is no occaſion to en- 


roccian co 


ection of 


Greek MS$. fafficiently large in the commendation of the ſaid 


known. A noble deſign 
of Pr, Laugbane's$ 
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chere no other proof of it, the goodneſs thers- 
of might be eaſily learned from Mr, Chil- - 


mead's catalogue, as alſo from divers pieces 


that have been made publick from it by ſeve- 


ral very learne& men. And here the untime- 
ly death of that great icholar Dr. Gerard 


Langbaine is much to be lamented, who had, 


with very great induſtry, ſurveyed all our 


Oxford libraries, and had read over, with 
much accuracy, and a judgment peculiar to 
himſelf, this Baroccian treaſure, and had ex- 


tracted much from it (as he had from other 


 MSS.) with a defign to print ſome noble 


work. This work was to contain divers vo- 
lumes, and was to conſiſt of many tracts and 


fragments, both Greek and Latin, and ſome- 
times Engliſh, either never before, or, at 
leaſt very imperfectly printed, as well in ſa- 
cred as prophane learning, a ſpecimen of 
which deſign I have now before me, being 
a fragment of Joſephus, or Caius, or rather 
 Hippolytus's book W Tav Tarr aiTias* 


which though it had been ſet out before by 


Hoeſchelius, and is ſince reprinted according 


to his Ed. by Le Moyne, yet what the Dr. 
hath done, is much more perfect, and far ſur- 
paſſeth the performances of thoſe learned edi- 
tors, and for that reaſon J have ſubjoined it 
to this work *, as I tranſcribed it many years 
ago in my collections. 


* Appendix, num. IV. 
oh 8. 5. 
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Wd might have ben F. 5. Had Dr. Langbaine had the 
— — Ude aſſiſtance of others, there is no doubt 
vad for the clergy, but that great work, I have men- 
tioned, might have been brought to perfec- 
tion. But it is a great unhappineſs, that 
learned works in England are, generally, the 
performances of ſingle perſons, which might, 
otherwiſe, equal any thing done in France, 
where, of late years, a ſociety of learned 
men have ſet out ſuch exquiſite works, as 
mult needs be always admired; which was 

the more eaſily effected, when they had a 
moſt generous prince to encourage them, who 
{pared no coſts to promote all manner of good 
learning and knowledge. It is certain, that 

no — hath produced more excellent 
Fcholars than our own; though at the ſame 
time it is equally certain, that multitudes of 
them have not been able to exert themſelves, 
becauſe they have not received due re- 
wards. Men of abilities ſhould join to- 


gether, and large ſtipends ſhould be ſet- 


tled upon them, that they may unani- 
mouſly conſpire to carry on the intereſt of 
learning. It is lamentable to conſider what 


a poor pittance ſome of the clergy have, who 


are, otherwiſe, very grave and learned men. 
This breeds a contempt, and makes the ge- 
nerality of mankind deſpiſe and neglect 
them. It was therefore a Pear and reli- 
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gious * work of K. James I. who within the 
ſpace of one year cauſed churches to be plant- 
ed through all Scotland, the Highlands, and 
the borders, worth 30 J. a year a peece, with 
a houſe and ſome glebe land belonging to 
them; which 30 J. a year, conſidering the 
cheapneſs of the country, and the modeſt 


faſhion of miniſters living there, was worth 


double as much, as any where within an 
100. miles of London. This was an exam- 
ple to be imitated, and I cannot but wiſh, 
that a much better proviſion were made for 
the Engliſh clergy than we ſee there is. It 
is a deplorable caſe, and what ought to be 
taken into the moſt ſerious confideration, 
that men of worth and parts ſhould have no 
more than five marks, or five pounds a year. 
There are ſome ſuch places in England. For 
which reaſon 1t happens, that God is often 
little better known there than among the In- 
dians, the prayers of the common people be- 
ing more like ſpells and charms than devo- 
tion. An obſerving man + notes, that the 
ſame blindneſs and ignorance is in divers 
parts of Wales, which many of that country 
do both know and lament. And what a zea- 


* Sir Benjamin Rudierd his ſpeech in behalf of the cler- 
£Y, and of pariſhes miſerably deſtitute of inſtruction, 
through want of maintenance. Confirmed by the teſtimo- 
nies of Biſhop Jewel, Maſter Perkins, and Sir H. Spelman, 
Ox. 1628. 4to, p. 3. | 1 

4 Sir B. Rudierd loc, cit. p. I. 
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lous author tells us of the defects of his own 
native country is equally remarkable. Al- 
though our country of Lancaſhire (ſays * he) 


is one of the largeſt ſbires in this kingdome, yet 


it hath for the publike worſhip of God onely 


thirty-ſix pariſh churches within the large cir- 
cuite of it, as our hiſtories ſhew, and ſome pa- 


riſbes forty miles in compaſſe to my knowledge, 
whereas ſome other ſbires not much larger then 


one divifion or hundred of Lancaſhire, are 


 knowne and recorded to have two or three hun- 


dred pariſh churches in them, and thoſe farre 


better furniſhed with meanes for maintenance 
of an able miniſtery then ours are : for example 


the hundred of Fourneſſe where I was borne, 


which for ſpatious compaſſe of ground is not 


much leſſe then Bedfordſhire or Rutlandſhire, 


it hath onely eight pariſh churches, and ſeven 


of thoſe eight are impropriate, and the livings 
in the hands of lay men, and in ſome of thoſe 


- pariſhes, which be forty miles in compaſſe, there 
i no more ordinary and ſet maintenance allowed 


In p. 16. of a ſmall ſcarce thing (lent me by my learned 


: and very worthy friend, Thomas Rawlinſon, Eſq;) intit. Az 
© exhortation to his dearely beloved countrimen, all the natives of 
tbe countie of Lancaſter, inhabiting in and about the citis of 


London; tending to perſwade and ſtirre them up to a yearely 


contribution, for the erecting of lectures, and maintaining of | 


ſome godly and painfull preachers in ſuch places of that country 
as bawe moſt neede, by reaſon of ignorance and ſuperſtition there 


. abounding: compoſed by George. Walker, Paſtor of Sr. John the 


Evangeliſts iz Watlin — in London. 4to. in 24. pages. 
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2 the miniſtery of the word and ſacraments, 


but ten pounds or twenty nobles yearly. 
F. 6. Now to ſhew how well our 
own countrymen have ſucceeded, 


when ſeveral have engaged together 
in one and the ſame work, I need not 


The Polyglotbible a no- 
ble inſtance of what 
ought .to be expected 
from the joint labours of 
many « of our own coun- 
trymen, ànd that too 


with reſpect to our own 


hiſtory and antiquities, 


mention any thing beſides the Poly- 
glot bible, which is a moſt noble work, and far 
exceeds any Polyglot bible done beyond ſea, 
It was done by many very learned men, the 
principal whereof was Dr, Walton, afterwards 
Biſhop of Cheſter. What made it the. more. 
admired was, that it was carried on and finiſh- 
ed with ſo much expedition, in a time when, 
the church of England was in a very ſuffer- 
ing condition, and men of probity and true 
learning were perſecuted, and. forced to- ab- 
{cond and endure the utmoſt hardſhips and 
ſeverities. So that ſince there are ſo many, 
excellent ſcholars in England, and fince, 
when they have joined in any work, nothing 
hath proved too difficult for them, what an, 
admirable performance muſt that needs prove, 
which ſhall, at any time, be undertaken, 
and carried on by a ſociety of antiquaries, 
that ſhall agree to act, as much as poſſibly 
they can, for the honour of this kingdom ? 
Leland and Camden themſelves have done 
wonders. But then their works, how noble 
ſoever, will be far outdone by the writings 
* ſuch a body of men, famous for their 
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out, not only a moſt complete deſcription of 
Britain, but a hiſtory alſo of it, extracted 
from the beſt materials, and at the ſame time 
likewiſe give us, in ſeveral volumes, the ori- 
ginal authors they make uſe of, provided they 
are worthy the light, and have not been al- 
ready printed. 

mon at care.on ſack F. 7. Such a ſociety as that I have 


joint labours ſhould have 
their ſtated meetings, and been ſpeaking of, mult conſiſt of 


write diſſertations upon 


intricate ſubjects, in the men of the moſt pregnant parts, 


ſame manner as wis done 


by the Society of Anti- and they are to diſcuſs the moſt in- 
quaries in the time of 

Eliz, and K. James I. tricate and obſcure points in our Eng- 

liſh hiſtory and antiquities. They ſhould 

have their ſtated meetings, and give 

their opinions, not only by word of mouth, 

but oftentimes in writing. This method 

will occaſion many ſhort curious diſcourſes, 

that will be proper to be printed, and put 

into the hands as well of others, as of the 

young nobility and gentry, and will, moſt 

certainly, be for the honour of this nation, 

as conducing more than any thing elſe, that 

I know of, to the illuſtration of our hiſtory 


and antiquities. In the time of Q. Elizabeth 


and K. James I. there was ſuch a ſociety, 


made up of right learned antiquaries, that 

| uſed to meet together, and as they undertook 
reat matters, ſo their performances were an- 

Frrerable to their undertakings ; and had they 

went on, there is no doubt, but by tas timg 

E we 


learning and induſtry, as ſhall reſolve to ſet 
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we had had a complete account publiſhed of 
the moſt material things in our hiſtory and 
antiquities. ä | 

8. 8. But it being ſuggeſted, that ten of wat 1 


ſolution of that ſociety, 


. . their diſoour- 
the ſaid ſociety (commonly known Je hard been preſervel, 


by the name of the Society of Anti- a colledtion' of fone of 
quaries would be prejudicial to cer- lihd 
tain great and learned bodies, for that reaſon 
the members thought fit to break it off. Nor 
were there wanting very powerful men that 
proved enemies to them, and, among other 
things, they were pleaſed. to alledge, that 
ſome of the ſociety were perſons, not only 
di affected to, but really of a quite different 
perſuaſion from, the church of England. 
But notwithſtanding the ſociety was thus 
diflolved, yet great care was taken to preſerve 
many of the little diſſertations that had been 
occaſionally written by divers of the mem- 
bers, copies of ſome of which were at length 
procured by my late reverend and very learned 


friend Dr. Thomas Smith, who deſigned: to 


publiſh them himſelf, for the uſe and ſervice 
of the young nobility and gentry of England. 
But his time being imployed on other ſub- 
jects, upon his death, which happened on the 
eleventh of May in one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ten, (as I haye formerly ſignified ,) 
about ſix weeks after the date of the laſt let» 


See keland's Itin, Vol. II. p. 112. & Vol. V. p. 138. 
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ter * I received from him, he left this Col- 
lection, among other curious papers, to me. 
As ſoon as I ſaw the collection, I could not 
but very much. applaud my learned friend's 
deſign, and preſently began to think of print- 
ing it inyſelf; which, accordingly, I have at 
laſt done, being fully perſuaded, that it will 
be beneficial, not only to our young nobility 


and gentry: (for whom it is principally in- 


tended) but likewiſe to perſons of greater ma- 


turity, fince there is abundance of excellent 


» OE 
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The names of feyeral of F. 9. It is obſervable,” that ſeveral 


learning throughout, which will be the more 
entertaining upon account of the brevity 


de uſe of by the reſpective authors. 


the authors of theſe diſ- 6 - . g 
courſes wanting. The of the diſcourſes in this collection 


members of 
uſed to be 
when their 


were deſired. 


the ſociety 
ſummoned have no names prefixed to them. I 


esd cannot therefore tell, at preſent, who 
the authors of them were. This omiſſion 
was occaſioned (as I take it) not by the au- 
thors themſelves, but by thoſe that ought to 
have regiſtered them. For when. conferences 
were had upon ſuch and ſuch topicks, the 
members uſed to be ſummoned; and their 
anſwers were deſired either in writing or 
otherwiſe; fo that the names of thoſe that 
gave their opinions could not be then un- 
known, though they might not be tranſ- 
mitted: to poſterity. Now that what I have 


See this letter at large in the appendix to this work, 
num. V. ; 
vs {a1d 


PR EF ACE. 
ſaid as to ſummoning is true, appears from a 
paſſage in a MS. in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, 
which, becauſe it will very much conduce to a 
Notitia of the ſociety, I ſhall here tranſcribe 
at large, as I find it entered in my collec- 
tions *: 
“Society of Antiquaries, 
c To Mr. Stowe. 
e The place appointed foz a confe- 
„ rence upon the queſtion followinge, 
ps att Mr. Garters houſe on Frydaye 
« the 11, of this Nouember, beinge Al⸗ 
« ſoules dax, at ii. of the clooke in that- 


<« ternoone, where pour oppinioun in 


ein wꝛytinge oꝛ otherwiſe is expected, 
« The queſtion ts, 
« Of the antiquitie, etimologie, and 
* priviledges of pariſhes in Englande. 
** Pt ys deſyred, that vou giue not no⸗ 


« tice Hereof to any, but ſuche as haue 
< the like ſomons. 


On the back- ſide Mr. Stowe writes thus 
« with his own hand, 

[<* 630. Honorius Romanus, archbischope 
ok Cantorbury, devided his pꝛovince 
« into pariſhes, he oꝛdeyned clerks and 
«* prechars, comaundinge them that 
„ they ould inffruite the people, as 
well by good pke, as by doctryne. 


£ Vol. LXXXV11. p. 5. 
Ps 44 
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* 760. Cuthbert, archbysſhope of Can- 


* torbury, pꝛocured of the pope, that in 


« cities and townes there ſhuld be ap- 
* poynted Church yards koꝛ buriall of 
the dead, whoſe bodpes were uſed to 
ce be buried ab2ode, & cet 


“ The place apointed fo2 a conference 


© Upon the queſtion followinge, is Mr. Gar- 


© ter's howſe, upon All Soules day, beinge 
« Thurſday the ſecound of November 1598. at 
* one of the clocke in the after noone, where 


<* your optnioun either in writinge oz other- 
& wiſe. is expected upon this queſtton. 
„Akt the antiquitie of armes in England. 


At is deſired, that you bringe none other 
with you, nor geve ante notice unto ante, 
ce gut to ſuch as havesthe like ſomouns. 


* To Pr. Bowyer. 
& In another leaf, of the ſame MS. but 


ein a different hand, 


Anno De. The names of all thoſe which 


-« Zliz. x11%. © were ſomoned att this _ 
& Tmprimis Mr. Garter. 
« Item Mr. Doderidge. 
„tem Mr. Tate. 
« Ttem Mr. Clarentius. 
« [tem Mr. Cotton. 
4% Item Mr. Agard. 

&< [tem Mr. Paton, 

Item Mr. Holland, 

em r. Stowe. "I H 
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4 « Tem Pr. Thynn. 


em Mr. Doc. Doyley. 
c Ttem Mr. Carew. 

Item Mr. Bowyer, 

4 Item Mr. Hennage. 


1 « Item Mr. Leigh. 


« Item Mr. Jaines Ley. 


Carentius {02 Mr. Erſwicke. 


and J left a ſuminons with Pr, * 
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Ki 


* not ſommoned, 
« Mr, Spilman any 


1 « Mr, Broughton, 


„ N02 Mr, Lake. 


« per me Ch. Lailand.“ 


8. 10. As in this collection there 
are many valuable remarks about 
ſterling money, ſo it is to be wiſhed 
that there had been as good obſerva- 
tions to be found in it, about the uſe 

of Roman coins, with reſpect to our 

own hiſtory. But it is likely, that 
this was a ſubject paſſed over by the 
ſociety, either becauſe the ſame was 
ſufficiently evident from Mr. Cam- 
den's Britannia, or elſe becauſe the 
X Roman coins are rarely mentioned 
by our old Hiſtorians. 
indeed, the uſe of the ſame is very 


Vor.. I. | C 


den 


It is true, 


Tt were to be wiſhed that 
ſome one of the ſociet 

had given us a — 
of che uſe of Roman 


coins, with reſpect to our 


own hiſtory. A wrong 
notion, that Roman coins 
are chiefly to be valued 
becauſe of their rarity. 
Notice of a city called 
Salmonſbury. A Roman 
town formerly 1 in Berry- 
Grove, in the Pariſh of 
WhiteWaltham in Berks. 
Not certain that Camp- 
in Glouceſterſhire 
was a Roman Town. 
EELBERI on a coin of 
K. Edgar. The coins of 
Conſtantius Gallus ſome 
of the moſt ſcarce in all 
the Roman ſeries. The 
cuſtom of putting coins 
in urns, and ſtrewing 
them under foundations. 


plain from the Britannia, in which there is 
frequent mention of coins for aſcertaining 
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this, had either Sir Robert Cotton, or Mr. 
Camden himſelf, or any other member t 
the ſocicty well verſed in theſe affairs, writ- 


particular notice is to be taken where Roman 


"nx HEARN E's 
the antiquity of many places, in the fame 
manner as the compiler thereof had found it 


done to his hands by Mr. JLeland. And Mr. 
. 
| 


Camden hath, withal, given us the Figures 1 
of ſuch old Roman coins, as belong . chiefly 7 
to the Britiſh hiſtory, though the obverſe 8 
fides are far from being exact, as was long 


ago noted by Ortelius. But notwithſtanding 3 


ten a ſhort diſcourſe upon this ſubject, it 


would have been a more ready way to ſettle 
the uſefulneſs of the Roman coins, with re- 
gard to our own hiſtory, than to leave the 
perſons concerned, to pick it out from a large 
volume. Nor is it ſatisfactory to fay, in the 
{ſecond place, that there was no occaſion for 
ſuch a diſcourſe, becauſe the Roman coins 
are ſeldom mentioned by our old hiſtorians. i 
For our hiſtory is to be collected from other 
writers befides our own, namely from the 
Roman authors themſelves, which cannot 
well be underſtood without conſulting their 
coins, and that not only as to chronology, = 
but with reſpe& to places. For this reaſon, i 
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coins are found in Britain. By this means 
we ſhall be able to clear the Itincrary tables, 
and to tell what the modern names are of 
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& the places mentioned in them; at leaſt we 


it ſhall eaſily find out the antiquity of many 
Fo places, it being certain that there have been 
= Roman towns, or vills, or garriſons, where 
ly multitudes of Roman coins are diſcovered, 


ſc provided ſuch coins are not found all together 
19 in urns, but ſcattered up and down, as we 
18 find they are at many places, which, as ap- 
'r. pecars from the very names themſelves, were 
Z moſt certainly Reman. A MS. in the Cot- 
it= ton library * mentions a city called Salman fe 
it Jury. There is a place now called Salmon/- 
tle Fury Bank, about a mile from Burton on the 
>. # Mater in Glouceſterſhire. There is not fo 
he much as a houſe there now, I think, but it is 
ge © very manifeſt, that there have been large 
the buildings there. If Roman coins ſhould be 
for MF diſcovered at it, the antiquity of the place 
ins will be carried beyond the Saxon times. In 
ns. my preface + to the firſt volume of Leland's 
her Itinerary, 1 gueſſed that there had been a 
the Roman town in Berry-Grove, within the 
not VF pariſh of White-Waltham near Maidenhead 
cir in Berks, and 1 find my conjecture ſince 
oY, 3 confirmed, not only from old tiles and 
ſon, MF bricks, which 1 ſaw there in November 
nan 1712. (at which time I diſcovered the ruins 
eans of a building at leaſt 40. yards in length =» 
les, north and ſouth) and are exactly the Jame 
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with thoſe found at Stunsfield near Woodſtock 


in Oxfordſhire, and* in Weycock Field 
(where was a Roman fort) in the pariſh of 
Laurence-Waltham in Berks, but from coins 
that have been ploughed up there. Some of 
which coins have been thrown away, but one 


of the bigger braſs was lately ſent to me by a 
perſon whoſe fidelity in theſe affairs I can 


rely upon. He aſſured me, that it had been 
found among the old ruins of the buildings 
on Berry-Grove Hill, and that ſeveral beſides 


had been found there. This which was 


tranſmitted to me is ſo very obſcure, that I 
can diſcover but only one letter upon it, 
which. is an A, and is on the obverſe fide ; 


but from the head and the diſtance of the 


faid letter A, I gather, that it is a coin of 


Claudius, and, I think, it was ſtruck an. 


Ch. 43. when he came into Britain, and got 
a complete victory, for which a triumph was 
decrecd him the year after. There ſeems to 


have been the figure of victory on the reverſe, 


which will agree exactly with my opinion. 
I never ſaw one upon this occaſion with vic- 
tory before. A learned friend ſhewed me 
lately a coin of Antoninus Pius of the bigger 
braſs, found in a garden in the town of Camp- 
den in Glouceſterſhire. Johannes Caſtoreus 
or John Beaver calls this place Campodunum, 
and my friend takes it to be Roman; but 
whercas this is the only coin that he knows 

to 


PUR E a: C-4; 


to have been found there, I will ſuſpend my 
opinion until I hear of better evidence. In 
the mean time I cannot but note, that even 
Saxon coins do alſo oftentimes illuſtrate the 
antiquities of places, although they ſhould 
prove to be of no other uſe upon account of 
their radeneſs. My excellent friend Thomas 
Rawlinſon, Eſq; hath a coin of K. Edgar, 


on the reverſe of which is iN EELBERþ. 


There is a place in the pariſh of White- 


Waltham before mentioned called Eelberds 


or Eyllbudds *, and 1t 1s worth inquiry whe- 
ther it might not be of note in the Saxon 


times, and whether or no the coin hath not 


ſome reference to it? ſo that it being evident 
from what hath been ſaid, that one great uſe 
of Roman coins, found in Britain, is to diſ- 
cover and clear the antiquity of ſuch and 


ſuch places, coins, that are otherwiſe com- 


mon, will be, in that reſpect, as much va- 
lued, as thoſe which are juſtly looked upon 
and eſteemed as rare. For which reaſon 
particular notice ſhould always be taken 
where coins are found, and when it is known 
where they are diſcovered, they ſhould not, 
as commonly they are, be rejected becauſe 
they are not ſcarce. I with this had been 


* See 5. 12. of my letter, containing an account of ſome 
antiquities between Windſor and Oxford, printed at the end 
of the fifth vol. of Leland's Itin. 
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always obſerved by learned men. We had 
had then, in all probability, much clearer 
accounts than are yet made publick of anti- 
quities. 
that thoſe that have written profeſſedly of 
coins, have not told us where the coins they 
publith were found. Both Occo and Medio- 
barbus indeed tell us in what archives many 
of their coins were lodged. But it would 
have been of much greater ſervice to learn- 
ing, had they told where they were found, 
This is a defect likewiſe in the great work 
of baron Spanheim. But I would not, by 
any means, be underſtood by what 1s here 
ſaid, to conderan thoſe that have no other 
view than their ſcarceneſs in gathering coins. 
This view itſelf deſerves very great praiſe; 
becauſe many excellent pieces may be picked 
up, that may be of ſervice to ſuch as know 
how to turn them to their true and proper 
uſe. And here I muſt recommend to ſuch 
collectors a particular examination of that 


vaſt variety of coins, that we have of Con- 


ſtantius with FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO, and 
adviſe, that they would not deſpiſe them 
becauſe of their multitude; becauſe it is 
probable, that they may find amongſt 
them the coin of another Conſtantius, 
beſides F. L. Jul. Conſtantius, (whoſe coins 


are not rare) with the very ſame inſcription, 


and that is of Conſtantius Gallus, brother of 
Julian 


It is for want of this obſervation,“ 


4 
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K Eee. 
Julian the apoſtate, and couſin- german of the 
other Conſtantius. And this recommenda- 
tion is the more ſeaſonable, hecauſe J look 
upon the coins of this Conſtantius Gallus, 
who was beheaded for his wickednets in the 
29th year of his age, and the fourth after he 
had been made Cæſar, to be ſome of the 
ſcarceſt in all the Roman ſeries. The diffi- 


culty will be in this vaſt variety to diſtin- 


guiſh vne from the other, ſince little or no 
aſſiſtance ſometimes will be had from the in- 
ſcriptions, eſpecially if the letters ſhould not 
prove very viſible. But the face will eafily 


diſcover to which the coin be clongs. Con- 


ſtantius Gallus was much more beautiful 
than his covfin, and there is à ſtar always 

before his face, and a globe in his hand. I 
remember, that a foreign gentleman (who 
made this ſtudy His Pune took a journey 
to Oxford fome years ago, on purpoſe to ex- 
amine the cabinets of that univerſity for coins 
of this Conſtantius Gallus, well knowing 
that the words of Savotus *, Conſtantii Galli, 

Conſtantinæ, (Galli uxoris, ) Defidert, Vetra- 
nionis, Nepotiani, & Sitvani, nummi cujn 2 
materie adeo rari ſunt, ut vix quidem reperi- 
antur, are very true. This alſo muſt be faid 
for common coins, that they are as uſeful in 
chronology as thoſe that are ſcarce, eſpecially 
when found in urns. For the Romans at 


"+... - * Lelandi Coll. vol. V. p. 280. 
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their ordinary funeral obſequies, when the 
dead corple was burnt and conſumed, took 
the aſhes thereof, and put them into an urn 
or earthen pot, with a piece of coin of that 
emperor under whom they died, and fo bu- 
ried it in the ground. For which reaſon 
great notice ought to be taken of the coins 
found in urns, becauſe they are a certain ar- 
gument of the time when the perſons to 
whom they belonged deceaſed, as it is, with- 
all, an argument of the antiquity of any 
place, when ſuch and ſuch emperors coins 
are found at it, it being cuſtomary with the 
Romans under the foundation of any build- 
ing, monument, or piece of work of note, 
to caſt and lay ſome of their emperors coins 
in whoſe time it was made; to ſignify to 
poſterity, and to preſerve (for many ages 
after) the memory and fame thereof . 8 
that if there be any chronological notes on 
the coins (as there are on abundance of the. 
Roman ones) the very year, when either the 
perſons died, or the buildings were erected, 
may from thence be learned, which alone, I 
think, a ſufficient inducement to engage 
young —_—_— and others in this ſtudy. | 
It is not, therefore, without reaſon, that in 
ſome parts of England they will give more 
by the acre for land that lies near any old 


* Burton's Antiquities of Leiceſterſhire, p. 132. 
Roman 
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Roman town, caſtle, cauſeway, or other re- 
markable eminency, or where other ancient 
works, either Saxon, Daniſh, or Norman 
have been, in hopes of ſome lucky chance, 
(coins and other confiderable antiquities being 
generally diſcovered where there have been 
ſuch works) than they will for land, how- 
ever otherwiſe in far better condition, that 
is remote from any ſuch places. I mention 
the Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman works, be- 
cauſe the ſame cuſtom of ſtrewing medals or 
coins under their buildings and publick works 
was obſerved even after the Roman power 


4 had quite dwindled. Hence it was, that 
3 | pope Paul II. cauſed great ſtore of gold and 


filver medals ſtamped with his effigies, to be 
laid under the foundations of his buildings 


= more veterum. - 


KY 11. carry this matter a lit- The ſilence of our biſto- 


rians about the Roman 


4 X tle farther, the filence of OUr OWN coins an argument, why . 


the ſubject ſhould have 


old hiſtorians about the Roman coins, been handled by the d 
is ſo far from being an argument, 


ſociety. 


why the ſociety ſhould not write upon this 
ſubject, that it ſeems to me to be rather a 
good reaſon, why it ſhould have been hand- 
led by them. For as thoſe hiſtorians did not 
thoroughly underſtand the uſe of Roman 


coins, ſo they judged it beſt to paſs them 
over. And therefore what was left unex- 
q | plained by them, ſhould have been cleared 
I by | thoſe that were, in that reſpect, better 


yolk © d ſkilled. 
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ſkilled. Writing and illuminating were in 
very great perfection among the monks, and 
it is certain, that they were ſkilled in many 
branches of good learning. But then the 


XXVE 


pure claſſic authors being generally much 


neglected among them, they did not cake 
care to make themſelves maſters of ſuch 
curious points as particularly relate to the ex- 
plication of them; one of which points I 
take the knowledge of the Roman coins to 
be. Had they been curious this way, I am 
apt to think we ſhould have had draughts in 
their illuminated books of many of the Ro- 
man coins. But alas! they were ſo 1gno- 
rant in this affair, that they could not give 
directions to our princes to have the common 
coins done with any manner of elegance. 
Not only the Saxon and Daniſh; but even 
the Norman coins are ſtrangely miſerable 

nay {ome of the coins ſoon after the Norman 
mvaſion are much worſe than thoſe in the 
Saxon times, - Whereas had ingenious and 
learned men applied themſelves to the ſtudy 
of the Roman coins, they would have uſed 
proper methods for preventing this rudeneſs, 
which would have conduced much to the 


credit of our princes. 


Mr. Joſeph Holland had 
a very good opportu nity 
offered of doing it, and 
by that means of writing 
about many pl ces either 


quite deſtroyed, or very. thoughts upon this curious ſubject, 
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& 12. Mr. Joſeph Holland had a 
very good opportunity of writing his | 


e we he mentioned his coins to the 
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ſociety, particularly at that time when 


He 


From coins it is plain, 


| ſingle houſe. It is true, he confirms his 
9 aflertion from good authority. And I have 
ſcen many MSS. which plainly prove the 
Þ fame ; though one of the beſt I ever ſaw of 
| that kind, 1s a MS. that belonged. formerly 
to Mr. Lambard, and is now in the Bodleian 
Y 3ibrary. Had Mr. Holland entered into this 
1 be muſt have written a much larger 
diſcourſe than that which he hath obliged us 


with about the antiquity of citics, which, 
1 1 is very good, and may give a hint, 
it is probable, to others to be more copious, 


Lepecially ſince ſo many excellent and very 
1 uſeful diſcoveries may be made in ſuch a diſ- 
courſe, about places that are either quite de- 
ſtroyed, or at leaft very much diminiſhed 
from what they have been. In order to 
chich all other antiquities that are diſcovered 
in any parts of Britain muſt be nicely noted. 


1 u. Weever had good reaſon to conclude 
J Wirom an urn, on the cover of which was 


* See theſe diſcourſes, vol. I. p. 39. 


d 2 COCCILLI 


in Antoninus. 
conſiderable town, 


he had occaſion to ſignify that he had t nde houſs cnly. 
3 a coin whereon was Camuladunum *. 
1 might, in ſuch a diſcourſe, have eaſily prov- 
ed from coins, what he aſſerted, that there 
was in old time a much greater number of 
8 | cities, towns, and villages in Britain than 
there is at preſent. 
1 that in abundance of places were formerly 
X towns where there is not now ſo much as a 
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and 
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COCCILLI M. [1. e. Coccilli Manibus] that 
Coggeſhall was derived from a Roman Officer 
called Coccillus; and, without diſpute, the 
Coccill way was likewiſe called from the 
ſame perſon. He might, indeed, be the 
chief builder of that place, as likewiſe of a 
place called in Antoninus's Iti:erary AD Ax- 
SAM. Several have conjectured, that AD 
ANSAM is a corruption in Antoninus. But 
they do not produce ſo much as one MS. to 
confirm their opinion. Mr. Camden thought 
it to be nothing but a Terminus of the colony 
of Camuladunum, from which it is ſaid in 
Antoninus to be fix miles diſtant, and he 
believes that there was only one ſingle houſe 
or inn at it, with the Anja for a ſign, and 
that from this ſign it was denominated. For 
this reaſon he 1magines, that the dative caſe 1s 
here changed into the accuſative. But I 
humbly beg leave to diſſent from this great 
man. It ſeems plain to me, that it was a 
garriſon conſiſting of many houſes. Nor is 
the caſe at all changed, ad ANs AM, or, as it 
is in Surita's and Bertius's editions (in one 
ſingle word) ADANsAM, being the ſame in 
in all caſes, ſo as /oco or oppido, or ſome ſuch 
thing is to be underitood. And there are 
examples for it in antiquity. We have ad 
lapidem, (or Keycane,) ad murum, (or Xx 
Falle,) and other places of that kind in Bede, 
where we have alto Av Tpixope, (which is 

the 
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the ſame as ad duplex vadum} all very con- 
X fiderable towns, and not fingle houſes or inns- 
only, much the fame, to be fure, as Anto- 
ninus's ad anſam. So that I take ſuch towns 
 X to have been the true Zrafuo: of AMaayal 
of the ancients, being accommodated with 
„ali things convenient for all forts of travellers; 
and it was at them that the ſoldiers uſed to 
3% refreſh themſelves, and change their horſes 
and carriages; from which cuſtom of chang- 
ing in latter times, even freth garments were 
called alſo Anauyai It muſt, however, be 
1 allowed; that though this place grew to be 
> eminent and large at laſt, yet at firſt it was 
only one diverſorium or inn, on which there 
1 Vas the fign of the Ar/a, by which name, 
for that reaſon, the whole ſtation itſelf was 


r | 

A called afterwards; a thing not uncommon 

1] MX even to leveral other places, both in ancient 

it * as well as more modern times. 

a 1 §. 13. Since therefore coins muſt such as collect coins de- 
Ws | ſerve great praiſe ; eſpe- 

is be allowed to be of ſuch ſingular uſe cially If it de with © le. 

+> # . d 22 J th ſign to benefit the pub- 

it in hiſtory and antiquity, and that lic. Both the univerſities 

ic even with reſpect to our own Britiſh Kind of anciqirics. Pr. 

in atfairs, it is very laudable in thoſe dae —— 

h that make collections of coins, and wn of very great merits, 

re take care to have them applied to the bene- 

14 ft of the public. It is well known what 


* 1 archbiſhop Laud and others have done, as 

well in this, as other parts of learning, for 
the univerſity of Oxford, The famous Mr. 
John 
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John Greaves took great pains in digeſting. 
the coins given by the archbiſhop, who re- 
turned him his thanks in a letter * written 
by his own hand. And when the late con- 
ful Ray gave an extraordinary collection of 
coins to the ſame famous univerſity (all which 
J put into order, and made an exact catalogue 
of them, now lying by me, as I put alſo 


their names upon each cell in which they are 
_ lodged, to ſay nothing of the pains I took 


about the coins that were before in the li- 


brary, by aſſiſting in the continuation of Mr. 


Aihmole's catalogue of them, and by inſert- 


ing with my own hand what had been given 
ſince Mr. Aſhmole's time by ſeveral bene- 
factors, particularly by Mr. Timothy + 
Nourie (formerly of Univerſity College) they 
not only conferred the degree of doctor in 
the civil law upon him, but ſhewed him 
ſuch other reſpects, (he being then perſonally 
preſent in the unverity, on purpoſe to de- 
hver the coins with his own hands) as 
plainly proved, that they had a true and juſt 
ſenſe of the worth of his preſent, and of the 
ſingular uſe that it would be of to true learn- 
ing. 
cauſe moſt of the coins he gave are Greek 
ones, of which there was but a ſmall num- 


* See the appendix to this work, num, VL 


+ See the 
appendix, num. VII. 
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I mention conſul Ray the rather, be- 
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ber in the univerſity library before. Nor 


hath the univerſity of Cambridge wanted 


benefactors, who have likewiſe been collectors 
of coins. But this is a point that I leave to 
be treated of by ſome learned hand of that 
place. I will, however, beg leave to take 
notice of one, and that is Dr. Andrew Pern, 
a perſon of very great merits, notwithſtand- 
ing he hath been traduced by ſome, who 
were much inferior to him on all accounts. 
As he was a very learned man himſelf, fo 
he was a moſt generous promoter of all good 
literature, and indeed did all that poſſibly he 
could for the intereſt of the public. Among 
other things, he gave an excellent collection 
of old coins and medals. to the univerſity, 


being well apprized that a library cannot be 
ſaid to be well furniſhed, unleſs its treaſures 


be made up partly of fuch venerable remains 


of antiquity. But I thall forbear enlarging in 
my own words, ſince what may be obſerved 
of thts very worthy man, is already done to 
my hand in a commemoration' ſermon, 


printed above ſixty years ago, in which there 
is the following paſſage : For which 
“ reaſon, give me leave, as the prefent occa- 
ſion requires, to mention the name of 
that noble and free-hearted benefactor, 


* 


Sermon on the yearly commemoration of Dr. Andrew 


Pern, 1654. By J. Clerk, maſter of arts, and fellow bf Pe- 
2 Camk. 165 5. 8 vo. pag. 28. 
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& houſe) Dr. ANDREW PERN. 
to this college in adding a new foundation 


MR. HEARN E's 
& both to this whole univerſity, and eſpe- 
„ cially to this adjoining college (Peter- 


His bounty 


« of two fellowſhips and ſix ſcholarſhips; 


in building our library, and furniſhing it 


„ with a plentiful variety of choice books; 
& in eſtabliſhing a library-keeper's place, and 
te in many other works of great advantage 
his happy and renowned endeavours for 
the honour and proſperity of the univer- 
ſity in general; for the vindication and 
enlargement of their privileges ; his be- 


queſts of a yearly penſion to the public li- 


cc 
cc 


ke 


te 


66 


—— 


| brary-keeper, and a box of ancient coins 


and medals of great value; but eſpecially 
his wite and ſucceſsful pains in contriving 
and procuring that neceflary ſtatute of the 
18, of Queen Eliz. to turn the third part 
of our ancient rents into corn money; to 
£ which both the univerſities owe their com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence ever ſince. - His libera- 
lity to thoſe places in the country where- 


to he had relation, making them 
ſion for a yearly ſermon and diſtributions 


provi- 


to their poor. Theſe and many other 
worthy deeds of his, deſerve of us, that 
his name ſhould be had in honourable re- 


membrance. But eſpecially they ſhould 
put us in mind of that gracious hand of 


God, 


that by this and many other the 
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7 —_— 
- KL ike inſtruments of his goodneſs, hath 
- KL made ſuch public proviſion for the encou- 
= ragement of religion and learning, and 
„ hath given us in particular a ſhare in it.” 
. N : a 
; 8. 14. Theſe diſcourſes are right- The authors of theſe dif- 
r courſes not able to ac- 
ly called curious, there being a great count for ſomeparticulars 
. 1 inſiſted upon by them. 
; X multitude of things in them upon Ferling u welt country 
Ws | \ : +} + wa e copy of an 
=X excellent ſubjects, and all couched in old piece of parchment, 
3 0 | in which the word occurs. 
2 few words. The ſever al author 8 Fear of deſtruction — 
r = many. of our anceſtors 
were men of a deep reach, and had hide“ old MSS, under 
— Ws ound and in old walls. 
; ſtudied our antiquities with the ut- 1 perhaps derived 
i moſt care and diligence. And ver 7” rt 
— 73 
: 6-1 notwithſtanding all their penetration, they 
could not account for ſome of the particulars, 
2 ur. Agard obſerves *, that Ferling is no f. 
77 3 more than an oxgang, 3 7s called Bovata, 
8 q Y about xv. acres. He ſubmits himſelf, how- 
0 ever, to the correction of better iuds; ment. The 
: ſi 7 J 
at i 0 very name ſeems to import that it was the - 
to ach part. As therefore, among the Saxons, 
m- eon dhng. reo iin, or xeon, was the fourth 
ra- part (what we call a farthing now) of a De- 
re- 1 arius or a penny; ſo ferlingus terre was 
I- 


the fourth part of a bigger quantity of Land, 


ons and is expounded expreſſy by ſome to be 
= | f 3 2. acres,. Which will make it to be about 
that the fourth part of an hide, if we follow 
re- The opinion f thofe who make an | hide; 
ould | q o be fix ſcore acres, which is juſt an hun- 
] of | 1 red acres, according to the way of compu- 
che Vox. I. E tation 
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tation made uſe of by the Saxons, wo 
reckoned ſix ſcore to id hundred. But what- Þ 
ever the exact meaſure or bigneſs of a ferling 
was, this ſeems clear enough to me, that it 
was a weſt country word, as even Mr. Agard = 
himſelf hath noted; and therefore, it may 


be, the beſt way to find out the true expoſi- 


tion of it, will be to conſult old rentals and 
other evidences belonging to eſtates in that 
country, in which it is probable the word may | 
often occur. And this reminds me of an old 7 


piece of parchment that was lent me lately 


by my friend the Hon. Benedict Leonard 
Calvert, of Chriſt Church in Oxford, Eq. 
It belongs to Somerſetſhire (for that is the 
meaning of Sotes in the margin) and the 
word Ferlingus is mentioned in it, upon 
which account I ſhall here inſert a copy of 
the whole, 3» 
Feoda que tenentur de domino Fobanne Malet 3 1 

Milite, videlicet, 5 | 


In Edyngtone Ft, 1. Feod. 4 
In Cofynto” | dimid. Feod. 4 
In Cbantoñ dimid. Fod. 
In Durbureh © | dim. Feod. 3 
In Godenlegb | I. virgat. terre. x 
In Dike una carucat. terre quam Jobannes de Loue- 


toñ tenuit, que conlinet VIII“. partes. wnius | 
Teodi. 


4 pp 


+ 
Th 


PR E ERC 


Item Thomas Fichet in Harnham dim. Feod. & in 
Purye. 


n Padenalre 1. virgat. terre, 
= quam Petrus de Grymſtede tenet. 

Lem Richardus Fichet in Parva Suctone dim. Feod. 

Item Dominus Richardus Pikes in Sufton dim. vir- 

gale lerræ. 

Item in Sutton dini. virgate terre, 

quam Johannes Afe purie quondam tenuit. 

Item in Sutton I. virgat. terre, 

quam Jobannes le Fog beler quondam tenuit. 

Item in Bereforde 1. virgat, terre, 
= Item Johannes Michel 1. Ferl. terre in Sutton.” 
tem Thomas Lambright dim.” virgat. terra. 
Item Galfridus de Forneaux 1. virgat. terre. 

= Item Walterus Faber | 1. Virgat. terræ, 
= guam Johannes Doye modo tenet. 

| 1 Item Reg inaldus de Aqua I, virgat. terre. 
Item Walterus Payn I. virgat. terre. 
item Richardus le Tournour 1. virgat, terre, 
= illelmus de Lekeſworth 1. Ferl. terre, 


1 Ssujmmn iii. Feed. & dini. ii. virgat. 


8 ding” ii. Ferlj- terr. 
3 There is no queſtion, but there 1s a vaſt num- 


9 ber of ſuch parchments in private hands, 


there having not ſuch a deſtruction been made 
of them at the beginning of the Reformation 
Jas there were of books and parchments that 


were illuminated, and had red letters in the 
= front. Such evidences as we are {ſpeaking of 
2 being without ſuch ornaments, eſcaped the 
more eaſily, and it was providential that they 


e did 
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in was ſome thing writen, But whan 


Mz. HEARNES"s 
did ſo; whilſt ſuch as had any decorations 


were condemned to the flames as erroneous 
and ſuperſtitious, and altogether void of 


what we call Solidicy. Red lden and figures 


were ſufficient in thoſe times to entitle the 
books in which they appeared to be popiſh 
or diabolical; and therefore it is no wonder 
that we find that there was ſuch a great va- 


riety deſtroyed and cut in pieces, and that in 


many others the figures or images, and the 


fine flouriſhed or gilt letters are cut out. 
Some that were aware of this deplorable fate 
of books took care. to have them hid under 
ground, or, at leaſt, in old walls, where 


lying many years, ſeveral of them received 


much hurt, and were almoſt quite obliterated 
either by damps or ſome other accidents. It 
is to this caution, as I taks it, that we are 
to attribute the hiding of an old parchment 


book that Sir Thomas Ehot ment1ons. 
About, xxx. peres ſens, (faith he #] it 


hapned in Mylchpre, at Jup churche, 
avout, ii. myles from Sarisburp, as 
men drgged to make a foundation, they 
_— an holow ſtone couered with an 

ther ſtone, wherin they kounde a booke, 


hang in it little aboue, xx leaues (as 


thei ſated) of very thicke velime, wher- 


Bibliotheca Eliotz Lond. M. D. LII. voc. Britania. 
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C it. was ſhewed t to prieſtes and chanons, 
abc were there. they coulde not reade 
it. herkoꝛe aſter they had toſled it 
krom one to an other (by. the megane 
wherof it was torne) they dyd neglect 
1 and cat it aſide, Longe after a piece 
© therof hapned to come to mp handes, 
oer notwithſtandyng it was all to 
rent and defgced, J chewed to maiſter 
Bichars Pace, than chicke ſecretary to 
ky kynges moſt ropall maicſtee, wherof 
be excedyngly reiorced. But becauſe it 
was partly rent, partly defaced. and 
vleurred with weate. whiche had fallen 
on it, he coulde not kynde any one ſen⸗ 
tence perfect. Not withkandyng after. 
Y ions beholdyng, he ſhewed me, it ſeem⸗ 
1 Jed that the ſated boke contepned ſome 
F T auncient monument of this ple, and 
oy he perceived this woorde Prytania, 
Ws be putte foꝛ Britania. Some have been 
of opinion, that this was a Britiſh book, full 
I 1 of curious things, and that it confirms what 
is obſerved by ſeveral learned men, about the 

Iran calling themſelves Prydians, by 
A b turning the Gt B into a , the Greeks 
3 4 og the inhabitants of this iſle beer 17% 
bis is an obſervation paſſed over by the 
1 Kauthors of theſe diſcoptles, who have not- 
4 With flandia' divers good notes about Britain, 
1 he sines of the name whereof they how- 
1 1 ever 
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ever difter about. Nor indeed is there any 
certainty in diſcourſing about ſuch affairs, 
the original of nations being very intricate 
by reaſon of the want of hiſtory. There is 
one thing, which, upon this occaſion, the 
antiquaries ſhould have obſerved, and that is 
our malt liquor, called Beuroy in Athenæus. 
Tor q xp oivoy, (ſaith he *) x&1 [SpuTov 
Tivis rbb. Which being fo, it is hum- 
bly offered to the conſideration of more judi- 
cious perſons, whether our Britannia might 
not be denominated from Dedror, the whole 
nation being famous for ſuch ſort of drink. 
It is true, Athenæus does not mention the 
Britains among thoſe that drunk malt drink; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe he had not met 
with any writer that had celebrated them 
upon that account, whereas the others that 
he mentions to drink it were put down in 
kis authors. Nor will it ſeem a wonder, 
that even thoſe people he ſpeaks of, were not 
called Britones from the ſaid liquor, ſince it 


was not their conſtant and common drink, 


but was only uſed by them upon occaſion, 
whereas 1t was always made uſe of in Britain, 
and it was looked upon as peculiar to this 
iſland ; and other liquors were eſteemed as 
foreign, and not ſo agreeable to the nature 
of the country. And I have ſome reaſon to 

think, that thoſe few other people that drunk 


it abroad, did it only in imitation of the 
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Britains, though we have no records remain- 
ing upon which to ground this opinion. 


§. 15. It is a generally received no- 
tion, that Alfred the Great was the 
firſt that divided this kingdom into 
ſhires. But then it is ſtrange, that 
the ſame ſhould not be mentioned by 
Aſſerius Menevenſis, a coæval writer, 
who drew up and publiſhed his life, 
which hath been printed more than 


K. Filfred not the firſt 
that divided this kingdom 
into ſhires. They were 
more exact in former 
times than now in noting 
the bounds of places. 
The Saxons imitated the 
Romans in the diviſion 
of. the country. K. Xl- 
fred revived what had 
been done; for which rea- 
ſon, and for his being 


- author of a ſubdiviſion, 


the diviſion into ſhires is 


— aſcribed to 


once. There is nothing about this 

very material affair in the Mss. made uſe of 
by the publiſhers. It is therefore, likely, 

that he was the author of a ſubdiviſion only, 

Perhaps he might have the bounds of the 
counties diſtinctly entered in ſome particular 
book, ſuch a book as Domeſday, We have 
had ſuch accounts taken ſince. Even Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's Domeſday book is no- 
thing elſe but what was done in imitation of 
an older one made by order of king Alfred, 

whoſe book was called tbe Roll of Wi inton, 
and was kept at Wincheſter, which is the 
reaſon, as I take it, that ſome tell * us, that 
William the Conqueror's (which, I believe, 
took in K. Alfred's) was alſo kept at Wins 
cheſter in a houſe named Domus Dei. And 
we know, that in after times the bounds of 


counties were many -times examined, and 


* , 


* Stowe's Annals, p. 118, 
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entered in bobs on purpoſe to tranſmit the 
| knowledge thereof the better” to poſterity. 

The bounds of | Huntingdon and Cambridge 
ſhires are very diſtinctly accounted for in the 

ſtrange old defaced MS. about Peterborougſ? 
and Ramſey abbies, that I lately printed at 
the end of Thomas Sprott's Chronicle. I 
- wiſh 1 could meet with as diſtin and exact 
accounts of other counties it olf MSS. Such 
entries were tlie more requiſite it thoſe times, 


Ui 


when they were not expert enough to make 


imaps, and to take dranghts in the manner as 


is done now. Yet I think that, notwitli- 
ſtanding - the want of this {kill, they were 
more exact, even then; than now in obſery- 
ing the bounds of counties; in order to which 
the prefects, or carls of the counties; had 
theit perambulitions much in the ſame man- 
net as was ptactiſed with retpect to pariſhes, 


Land not ſo 1 and at rn times 


„ 


in. lier counties, though not part of them: a 
juſt as alſo the pariſhioners did not omit to 
ſurvey alſo in their perambulations ſuch quil- 
lets as lay within, and were encompaffed by, 

arithes different from their own. Alid that 

v#hich made them the more ſtrict in thoſe 
times about the bounds as well of counties as 
of pariſhes, was the figour of the laws, which 
not only enjoined them to take ſuch care, but 


likewiſe gave them great encouragement 
r 


= againſt 
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2X againſt ſuch as preſumed to encroach ; in ſo 
much as there are pecuniary mulcts in the 

Saxon injunctions, whenever it was found 
that a freeman had broke either another's 
sor or hedge. And this was as early as the 
time of king Æthelbirht, among whoſe laws 
the Textus Roffenſis (that moſt famous monu- 
ment of antiquity) mentions this: Tay ygpuman 
i <v0p bneche gevep vi youll. gebere. Six ſhillings, 
we ſee, is the penalty, and that was a great 
; WF ſum in thoſe times. But then a penalty was 
WM inflicted not only for breaking either a door 
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1 9 or hedge, but even for going over a hedge, 
„and that was alſo pecuniary, as were alſo 
' _ Mf other puniſhments in thoſe days. Hence the 
k | 1 ſame Textus Roſfenſis : Diy nn nnn. 
d es uv yall. zebere. It muſt, indeed, be con- 


feſſed, that theſe hedges meant here were 
much different from our common ones, being 


85 "IF . . 

ada ſort of mounds or fortifications, ſuch as 
es = - 

> could not be paſſed without conſiderable da- 
J mage and violence to the owners, and uſed 
8 to be made about their Haz?s. But then 
1: 2 whatever they were, they plainly ſhew the 
1 exactneſs of thoſe times, and how ready the 
7. ſuperiors were to puniſh any tranſgreſſions 
lat N . 

that aroſe from invaſion : and there is no 

le | 4 . 5 
8 queſtion, but the bounds of provinces and 
ch VB pariſhes were alſo to be underſtood in thoſe 
dur zinjunctions that related to territories. 8 
ent that I ſhould think, that even the ulnebyner, 
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ſo much ſpoke of in the Saxon laws, are 
alfo to be referred to this head. Since there- 
fore there was ſo much caution uſed about 
ſecurity of right to particular places, me- 
thinks it is abſurd to ſuppofe, that there was 
no ſuch diviſion as into ſhires before the time 
of K. Alfred. Nay, what plainly determines 
againſt any ſuch ſuppoſition, is the very men- 
tion of ſome counties or fhires even in Aſſe- 
rius Menevenſis, and that in ſuch a manner 
too as to make the diviſion before Alfred's 
Reign. The word Shire too occurs in the 
laws of king Ina. So that J am inclined to 
think, that as the Romans, when here, had 
divided the country into particular provinces, 
ſo the Saxons afterwards imitated them, and 
confirmed what they had done, making, 
however, ſome alterations, though not a 
great many. And yet after all, I will allow, 
that king Alfred revived all that had been 
done, and brought every thing to greater 
perfection than had been done before; for 
which reaſon, as well as for his being the 
author of a fabdivifion, he hath been com- 3 
monly taken to be the firſt that divided this 
country into Shires. | Y 
As he is alfo called by F. 16. Nor will it feem abfurd to 


ſome the firſt founder of 


the univerſity of Oxford, any, that Alfred ſhould be looked 
though he only reſtored | : = . 
ir, Stone buildings raiſed upon by the generality of mankind, 

in Oxford by the care of | WIE ; » 

king Zlfred. K. Edward as the firſt that divided the kingdom 
the Confeſſor's chapel at. 3 a 1 
Idip. The Myaſter of into ſhires, only becauſe he contrived 
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a ſubdiviſion, and renewed what had Afaudune or Aſhdon in 
+0 Eſſex. 
been brought about long before, if it 


; be conſidered, that he is alſo taken by many to 
, 5 be the firſt founder of the univerſity of Oxford, 
only becauſe he reſtored it after it had been 
j deſtroyed by the Danes, there having been 
Nan univerſity (and that a flouriſhing one too) 
at that place long before. Indeed this great 
4 | king (who was endued with admirable wil- 
4 dom, rare memory, grave judgment, and 
, Z ſharp foreſight) performed ſo much for the 
benefit of this kingdom, as made moſt look 
. upon him as another Solomon, and to attri- 
"MF bute all the glory that future ages afterwards 
j bragged of to his care and conduct. The 
„buildings that had been erected before were 
0 7 nothing in compariſon of ſuch as he raiſed ; 
þ nor were the laws about bounds of provinces 
4 Y and pariſhes ſo duly put in execution. He 
lad ſuch a particular way of enforcing them, 
4 4 90 as made the ſeveral officers that he employed 
: both adore and admire him, and when they 
* applied the methods he preſcribed, all things 
by” proved effectual. Even the univerſity I have 
mentioned as it was reſtored by him, ſo he 
| 3 wiſely ordered, that it ſhould be governed 
to for the honour and credit of the kingdom, 
ed and prohibited any to infringe the liberties 
1d, and privileges of the ſcholars under the 
8 9 ſevereſt penalties. And here too the bounds 
A of the ſcholars were taken notice of by him, 
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and as they were to be confined themſelves, 
ſo none were to hinder them from making 
a proper uſe of thoſe ſpots of ground that 
were deſigned for them. This made many 
envy the ſcholars happineſs ; and they were 
the more keen in ſhewing their reſentments, 
by reaſon of the buildings that were now 
raiſed in the univerſity, which much ex- 
ceeded thoſe deſtroyed by the publick enemy, 
He brought in artiſts that could work in 
ſtone, and now theretore ſome ſtone buildings 
appeared in Oxford, in lieu of thoſe that 
were before nothing but wood, But then 
theſe ſtone buildings though fine in thoſe 
days, yet were nothing equal to what hath 
been done of that kind fince, as may appear 
from what remains of that age. Nor 
was there any thing very perfect of that 
kind among us, after the Romans had de- 
ſerted us, until the Norman invaſion. 
Edward the Confeſſor's chapel, a little 
way northwards from Ithp church, was, 
without doubt, looked upon in the age, in 
which it was built, as very good. It is, 
however, but 15. yards in length, and a 
little above 7. in breadth, (being much ſuch 
another as thoſe mentioned in the decrees of 
pope Nicholas, who ordained, that a bigger 
church ſhould contain in compaſs 40. paces, 
a chapel, or lefler church, 30. paces) and 
though it be in a ſhattered condition now 

: (being 
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titul a princeſs as his queen Edgitha (who in 
the year 1065. built the church of Wilton of 


YH PRE FACE 
: (being thatched, and patched, and turned 
into a barn) yet we may eaſily gueſs from a 
ui Y ſight of it, what it was in its greateſt perfec- 
tion, and you would hardly think (did not 
7 you know the nature of thoſe times) that ſo 


great and good a king as Edward the Con- 


feſſor, and fo virtuous, and pious, and beau- 


ſtone, being before of wood *) frequented 


this place in order to pay their devotions in it. 
We have not many ſuch remains of antiquity, 
and for that reaſon I ſhall here inſert a draught 
A of it, juſt as I had it taken lately, to which 
I am likewiſe the more inclined, becauſe it 
* is probable, that in ſome few years it may be 
quite levelled, and not only the figure of it 
iT forgot. but the very place alſo where it ſtood. 
X 1 molt heartily with, that equal care had 
been always taken about draughts of other 
buildings (particulary facred ones) that were 
XX of more than ordinary note. We might 
then have had a much better idea of the ſpirit 
of our anceſtors, than it is poſſible for us to 
collect now, either from tradition or written 
1 hiſtory. But for many years before the Con- 
3 queſt, they were not very capable of tranſ- 
z mitting draughts to poſterity, that part of 
4 uſeful knowledge being advanced but a little 


* Stowe's Annals, p. 97 
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way among our countrymen in compariſon 
of what it is now. So that it 1s to their 
ignorance, in a great meaſure, that we owe 
the want of the figures of many of their 
noted buildings; among which we ought to 
reckon the Mynſter of Aſſandune, now Ath- 
don, in Eſſex, which was built “ of ſtone 
and lime by k:ng Cnute in the year 1020, 
for the ſouls of thoſe that were ſlain there in 


the year 1016, in a moſt bloody battle be- 
tween K. Edmund Ironſide and himlſelt, 


in which Edmund Ironſide was overcome 
through the treachery 4 of Eadric Streona 
Earl of Mercia, and not long after flain at 
Oxford J, a knife, or, as others || ſay, a ſpear 
or ſpit, being thruſt into his fundament by 
Eadric's own ſon (ordered and commanded 
to do ſo by his father, though ſome ſay * 
the father did it himſelf) as he was eaſing 
nature; for which, however, Eadric, re- 
ceived no better reward from Cnute (whom 


he thought by ſuch a piece of villany to have 


pleaſed) than to be bound hand and foot, and 


afterwards to be thrown into the Thames and 
drowned ; though others fay & that he was 


beheaded, and that his head was ſet upon a 


* Leland's Coll. vol. III. p. 85. + Tbid. vol. I. pag. 


143. + Ib. vol. I. p. 196. & vol. II. p. 302. . | Speed's 
Chron. p. 372. Ed. Lond. 1632. * Leland's Coll. 


p- 8. 
pole 


vol. I. p. 241. | See Dugdale's Baronage, vol. 5 7 
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1 

: XX body caſt without the walls of the city. 
Others + tell us, that K. Edmund died a 
£ A natural death; but I look upon the former 
to be the more true account. However this 
be, I am not ignorant, that the Mynſter at 
Aſſandune is commonly interpreted to be no- 
„ thing more than a church; but for my own 
part I am willing to think that it was ſome- 
thing beſides, viz. that there was a religious 
f, huouſe there, and a ſuitable proviſion made for 
e ſuch as were to celebrate the divine offices in 
a behalf of thoſe that were ſlain. The Saxon 


at annals call it by no other name than Myn- 
ir ſter, which, I think, will confirm my no- 
y tion, the meaning thereof being a monaſtery, 
4 and not a church only. An on yum geape 
* [they are the words of the annals, under the 
8 year 1020.) ye cyng [Timur] op vo Ayraneune. 
JI ler vymbmian hen an mynyven of yrane 7 lime 
2X xop pape manna yaple pe pap op-ylagene pæ han. 
4 J iex hit hi anum ppeoyce pey nam pey sand. 
To which may be added, that it appears 
likewiſe from Leland, that there was a mo- 
naſtery alſo here, he reckoning + it among 
Fas | A the monaſteries built before the conqueſt. 
12 This Aſhdon (the church whereof is not ſo 


5 bis as the Mynſter church was 1) is three 


d- miles 

oll. 2 

l. I. t Chron. Sax. ſub an. 1016. Leland's Coll. vol. II. p. 286, 
354. f Coll. vol. I. p. 25, 26. J Nune (ut ferunt) modica 
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miles from Saffron Walden, and the remem- 
brance of the field of battle (in which the 
flower of the Engliſh nobility was loſt) is 
retained to this day +, by certain ſmall hills 
there remaining, whence have been digged 
the bones of men, armour, aud the water- 
chains of horſe-bridles. 

It is very probable, that. F. 17. The mention of K. Ælfred's 


K. Xlfred built a fort or : | w—_—_ 
Sul it Oxford. The procuring artiſts that could build in 


ogg ——— ſtone, and his encouraging ſuch 


A eben net kind of edifices, brings to my mind 
. the forts and caſtles that were built 
by him, in room of thoſe that had been de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, which were made of 
wood, and therefore not capable of holding 
out ſo well againſt an enemy as thoſe raiſed 
by this great king, and ſuch as followed. his 
example. And J am the more willing to 
touch upon this ſubject, becauſe it is one of 
thoſe that are treated of in this collection. 
Now the chief end of K. Alired's pains and 
charges about caſtles was, partly for orna- 
ment and partly for defence. And though 
do not yet find any hiſtory for it, yet I am 
of opinion that ſome fort was raiſed by him 
in Oxford, as well as in other places. For 


e ecclefia, preſoytero parechiano delegata. Leland's Coll. vol. 
III. p. 316. In bello de Aſſendane totus fere globus nc- 
bilitutis Angl. c ſus eft, gui nullo in bello majus unquam wins 
guam ibi acceperunt, Lel. Coll. vol. II. p. 594. + Speed's 
Chron. p. 371. 


ſince 


* . 
" 1 
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& -fince that eminent place met with ſuch diſ- 
aſters from the Danes, and ſince it is certain, 
that he was fo great a friend to it, and did 
all that lay in his power for its ſecurity, me- 
| thinks it cannot well be ſuppoſed, that he 
: ® ſhould leave it without a fort. That too 
which countenances the conjecture is this, 
4 that in the old arms of Oxford we have a 


: 
N caſtle with a large ditch and a bridge, as may 
þ appear from an heraldry book in the hands 
9 of my very worthy friend Thomas Raw- 
lt linſon, Eſq; which arms I take to have been 
originally derived from the fort that was 
1 90 erected at Oxford, before the famous caſtle 
8 1 built by Robert D' Oiley the firſt, a notable 
4 man that came into England with K. Wil- 
is lam the Conqueror. But then the caſtle 
to built by D'Oiley was much more contiderable 
of than the former, though, I believe, the 
n. mote was not broader or wider than it had 
14 been, even before the undertaking of P'Oiley. 
a. This Oxford caſtle in old writings is often 
oh called by no other name than Mata, and I 
5 a am apt to think, that the fort, that was at 
im Oxford before the time of D'Oiley, had no 
dor other name than Mora, which was very pro- 

per, ſince it was defended with ſo very large 


„el. a ditch. So that I believe D'Oiley did not 
5 ue- make a new ditch, but only cleanſed the 


lms 6 k 

eed's former, and made it more fit for defence of 
the walls of the town, as well as for ſecurity of 

nce 
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Ma. HEARNE's 
the caſtle, of both which he was founder, or 
rather reſtorer *, as he was alſo founder of 
the great bridge, called Grandpont . on the 
touth ſide of Oxford. And yet in Alfred's 
time the ditch might be as fit, if not fitter for 
defence, than when it was renewed by 
D'Oiley. For though Alfred's building 
was of ſtone, yet it was nothing equal to 
that of D'Otley's for ſtrength, the artificers 
he employed being not fo fkilful as thoſe 
that appeared after the Conqueſt : upon which 
account there was the more need of a very 
large and deep ditch. Yet it muſt be al- 
lowed, that one end of fo large and deep a 
ditch was for the ſake of the ſcholars. Had 
it not been ſo deep and wide, it would have 


been more noiſome, and conſequently have 


been very prejudicial to the health of the 
ſcholars. Being fo big, and continual care 
being taken to keep it clean, the water was 
very clear, and the ſtream was pretty ſwift. 


For which reaſon it was properly called Faſſa 


Candida, and we are informed that the water 
drove ſeveral mills; among which mills, 
however, muſt not be reckoned the water- 
mill where 1 Merton College great qua- 
drangle is now, which was not drove by the 


Leland's nin. vol. II. p. 14. + Mon. Angl. vol. 1 
106. b. Dugd. Baronage, vol. I, 460, + Coll. noſtra 
MSSf vol. LXXXVIII. p. 24. 


Water 
4 
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water of the town ditch, but by the water 
that came by a ſubterraneous * paſſage or 
= channel from the Cherwell near St. Crofle's, 
now called Holywell Church. But then the 


LI 


= contrary is to be obſerved of the mill at 


(4 


ah 4 
05 N 


ſame ſtreet; 


North- gate. For that was drove by the wa- 
ter of the town ditch, ſome of which ran 
down Thames-ſtreet, which was formerly 
a deep hollow way, and was not pitched un- 
til the year 1661, when the following in- 
ſcription was fixed in a certain wall, that 
was made at the fame time on the north ſide 


of the 


| 


| 


I HIS WALL WAS 
MADE AND THE WAY 
ES PITCHED IN THE 
MAYROLTY OF Sx. 
SAMPSON WHITE 
Kr. ANNO DOM, 
1661. 


1 


* 


8. 18. There! is, moreover, another 


reaſon to believe, that a fort or caſtle 
was built at Oxford by K. Alfred, 


and that is this, that king 


built + 
fought 


Offa had 
walls at Oxford (where he 
with the Kentiſh men) before 


K. Offa had built walls at 
Oxford before the time of 
K. Alfred. Arms that 
have caſtles on them an 
argument of fortitude, 
Other uſes, beſides orna- 
ment and military ſervice, 
deſigned by the towers on 
the walls of Oxford. The 
virtue believed to be in 
bells. The names of th: 


P. days, which 1 ſuppoſe, had alſo ſix bells of Oſney. 


FT Coll. 


noſtr. MSS. vol. LXXXVIII. P. 24. 
3 2 


Subterraneus aguæ meatus à Charawell prope eccle WRT S. 
© Crucis uſque ad Coll. Merton. Molend. & 25. acr. prati data 
erton Coll.” per Fo. de Abingdon, Harington, & Yeſley. Sic 
in Coll. noſtr. MSS. jam eitat. Vol. LXXXVII. P- 33- 
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ANN 
ſome ſuch fortification as might be termed a 
caſtle, though built and formed in a different 
manner from the fortifications that were 
afterwards erected. Which being ſo, can 
we imagine that K. #lfred would 3 Ox- 
ford in a weaker condition that it had been 


left by the ſaid K. Offa, as he certainly would, 


had he not made proviſion for its defence 


both by walls and a caſtle? It is, therefore, 
highly provable, that K. Alfred alſo, beſides 
a caſtle, raiſed walls about Oxford, and that 
the walls were made the ſtronger, as well as 


more beautiful, by certain towers placed at 


proper diſtances from each other, in imitation 
of the old Picts wall built by the Romans, 
in which there were ſuch bulwarks. So as 
even the walls themſelves repreſented, as it 
were, ſo many caſtles, for which reaſon the 
ares of ancient caſtles in arms are uſually 
made to reſemble the battlements of walls, 
as may appear from tie arms of * Oldcaſtle 
and Sampſon, which perfectly agree with the 
iigures of the old Roman Caſtra on coins, as 
well as with ſuch Roman walls as are now 
extant. Arms with ſuch ſigures are cer- 


Pr 
1 
11 


* 
'O 
_ 
4% 


tainly honourable, as betokening that thoſe, 


to whom they were firit given, were perſons 
of very great fortitude, having ſcaled and 


Ms. of Thomas Rawlinſon, Eſq; before quoted, p. 
lehr. CC 1 DO 


broke 
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1 C 
broke through thick and ſtrong walls, and 
been victorious over a powerful enemy. Nor 


can any one deny, that wherever caſtles are 
ſeen in arms they denote valour and ſtrength; 
in the ſame manner as the pictures of St. 


George and the dragon ſignify courage like- 


ZZ wiſe, and are therefore ſeen in ſome old halls, 


particularly in the old hall of Beſſels-leigh, 


or Blefſels-leigh Houſe, near Abbington in 
HBerkſhire, the martial ſkill of the Beffills, 


95 or Bleflels, being deſigned by it, as it was 
by many other monuments, preſerved, in 
Mr. Leland's time *, at that place. The 
arms therefore of the town of Pontefract are 


very properly repreſented by the figure of a 


very ſtrong and almoſt impregnable caſtle, 


agreeable to the nature of that place, as we 


find in antiquity. From ſuch kind of arms 


= we may ſometimes diſcover the ſtrength of 


one caſtle aboye another. So Pontefra& ap- 


& pears from the arms (for it is now demo- 


F liſhed +) and the valuable picture of it in the 


Aſhmolean 


* Leland's Itin. vol. VII. p. 61. 

* Pontefract Caſtle. An account how it was taken : And 
&« how general Rainsborough was ſurpriſed in his quarters at 
| ©* Doncaſter, anno 1648. In a letter to a friend. By captain 
Tho. Paulden, written upon the occafien of prince Eugene's 
= << Surpriſing Monſr. Villeroy at Cremona, In the Savoy, 


= © printed by Edward Jones, mpcciis. 4to. The letter dated 


| March 31. 1702. In 27. pages. It is a very excellent, re- 
= © markable paper, the author being one ol thoſe engaged in 
“the affairs it treats of, He was 78, years old when he writ 
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Aſhmolean Muſeum, to have been ſtronger 
than even Totneſs, the Devizes, Exeter, 
Barnſtable, Windſor, Calne, Norwich, and 
ſeveral others, though leſs ſtrong than Ox- 
ford. For the fame reaſon the arms of 
Chaſtlet or Chaſtley have forts, nothing 
near {ſo conſiderable as thoſe arms that are 
denoted by caitles, But after all it muſt be 
noted, that the towers on the walls of Ox- 


ford were added by K. Alfred, not only for 


military ſervice, but likewiſe for other ſpe- 
cial uſes, as they were afterwards alſo by 
D'Oiley. Upon this account I meet with, in 
writings relating to Oxford, a turret on the 
walls, called The Mayden Chamber, being 
ſuppoſed to have been a priſon or houſe of 
correction for ſcandalous women: * Je may- 
den Chambre in turri muri Qxan. & forſan 
priſana mulierum publicarum. That priſon 
called formerly Pochord, and now Becardo, 
is thought by ſeveral, from the ſignification 
of the word +, to have been anciently a li- 
brary; but I will ſuſpend my own judgment, 


« it. After the caſtle of Pomfret was ſurrendered (which was 
«< after the king was beheaded) it was demoliſhed ; ſo that 


now there remains nothing of that magnificent ſtructure, 


* but ſome ruins of the great tower, where, the tradition is, 
„ king Richard the II. was murdered.” So in my MSS. Coll. 
vol, XLVII. p. 33. 


Coll. noftr. MSS. vol. LXXXVIII. p. 12. 
+ Somners's Saxon dict. in the word Bochond, and Mr. 
Weod's Hiſt, & Antig. Univ. Oxox. Vol. I. p. 8. 
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| 0 | as fo this particular, until I meet with ſome 


confirmation. I cannot, however, but think, 


that K. Alfred (who ordained common febools 
of divers ſciences in Oxford * inſtituted a H- 
brary at Oxford for the uſe of the common 
ſtudents ; and it is not unlikely but it might 
be by the walls, and either at, or not very 
far from the ſame place where the divinity 


= ſchool, and a famous library over it were 
= afterwards erected by ſeveral benefactors, 


and not (as 15 commonly reckoned) wholly 


by duke Humphrey, as bifhop -Godwan 
2X hath well obſerved, and may be more fully 
ſeen in the appendix J to this work. And 


where ſuch buildings on or at the walls were 


| N placed, it is likely they were diſtinguiſhed 


by more than ordinary towers and pinnacles, 
as a fign that they were intended for ſome 


other uſe than the common walls. Withal 
it is likely, that in ſome of the towers there 
were bells, hung there on purpoſe to give 


warning when there were hoftilities ; and 


there was the greater reaſon to prevent ſuch 
A dangers, becauſe of the great charge at Ox- 
ford that the governors had upon account of 
thoſe committed to their education. Nor 


In the chronicle of Brute of England, in Bibl. Bodl. 


= © inter Codd. Hatton. at the bottom of the pages of which 


4 ! | ©* are put many notes by a later hand.“ So i Coll. noſtr. MSS. 


vol. XLVII. p. 48. 


+ De Præſ. p. 248. Ed. Lat. 
t Num. VIII. IX. . 
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ward in this point of diſcipline, or that he 


the common towers of the walls, but in ſe- 


more terrible to the pagans was that they 


Whence it is, that many ſtories are reported Wh: 


appendix to this work, num. XI. 


. HE ARN E! WW 
can any one think, that Alfred was back- 


l 
neglected even bells, when he knew the Pa- | 
gans were afraid of them, as believing that j 
there was an extraordinary virtue in them. 
Nor were ſuch bells placed only in ſome of 


veral chapels that were alſo by the walls, 
that they might be of uſe to ſuch as were 
obliged, by virtue of their office, to reſide at f 
the walls. But that which made bells tbe 


had generally, ſuch names given them as 
carried awe with them, and whereas ſeveral 
lofles had often happened to ſuch as ſpoiled 
churches and chapels, and frequently alſo to 
thoſe that did injury to conſecrated bells, 
(which were formerly, as well as fince, often- 
times, though very unjuſtly, claimed by the 
prevailing enemy, upon ſurrender of towns, 
as their own *) they were eaſily induced to 
believe, that there was a very great power in 
bells, a thing which was likewiſe believed 
even after our whole iſland became Chriſtian. 


of the fix famous bells of Oſney, whoſe 
; - "= 
names were + Douce, Clement, Auſtin, 


HauteCter (or Hautcleri) Gabriel and John. 
+ See the 1 
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* See the appendix to this work, num. X. 


v R E F A C . 
F. 19. The learned Dr. Thomas 

Smith, in his life of Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, hath given us a liſt of ſome 
q Jof the members of the ſociety of 
= Jantiquaries; to which others might 
F ve added, as Mr. Bowyer, Mr. 
: (ory Mr. Walter Cope, Mr. Erdſ- 
4 3 wicke, Mr. Savel of the Middle 


LVII 


The publ ſher deſpairs of 
getting a perfect liſt of 
all the members of the 
focicty of antiquaries. It 
is as difficult alſo to pro- 
cure all the diſſertations 
drawn up by them. The 

reat diligence of Mr, 

rancis Tate. An ac- 
count of collections made 
by him upon ſeveral cu- 
rious ſubjects in a MS. in 
the hands of John An- 


ſis, Eſqʒ 


29 3 Temple, Mr. Strangeman, and Mr. Wiſe- 
t 'Y man. But I deſpair of getting a perfect cata- 

logue of thoſe eminent and excellent men, 
| 3 everal of their names having been induſ- 
as BY Frriouſly concealed fince the diſſolution of the 
al 9 Wociety. I look upon it alſo to be as impoſ- 
a ible to procure all the diſſertations that were 
to E rawn- up by them. There were certainly 
Is, a great many beſides thoſe that Dr. Smith 
n- Tollected But then theſe having not come to 
he 4 y hands, I will leave it to the poſſeſſors 
ns, pf them (whoever they may be) to account 
to } or them. Yet I cannot but here take notice; 
in 1 that one of the moſt aſſiduous of thoſe anti- 


ved I quaries was Mr. Tate. For though there 


alle Z de only one diicourſe of his in this collec- 
ted 1 jon, yet he ſeems to have written many 
"ole } 


1 more. For my friend John Anſtis, 


e the AY 
Y 


4 ollections relating to many heads 
19. | 
4 
2 


Eſq; a 


$ ruly learned antiquary and herald, hath 
nt me a 4to MS. written by Mr. Tate's 
on hand, in which there are abundance of 


in Our 


ptiquities. It js true, they are only bare 
Vor. I. h collections, 


MR. HE AR N E's 


collections, and put into no methodical order. 

However, ſince an unuſual induſtry appears 

in gathering the paſſages together, and ſince 

they are upon ſuch curious ſubjects, J cannot 
but think that he methodized ſome, if not 

all of them, and afterwards offered accuratg 

diſcourſes to the ſociety at their meetings, | 

whatever fate they may have ſuffered fince. 

But a better judgment will be made of Mr. 

Tate's diligence in theſe affairs from a liſt of 

the heads in Mr. Anſtis's MS. Upon which 

account I ſhall here annex it. 

1. Of the antiquity of Seals, &c. 

11. of what antiquity the name of dux or duke 
is in England, and what is the eſtate there- 
of ? 27. Nov. 1590. The ſame queſtion vas 
again propoſed 2 5. No. 1598. 

III. What is the antiquity and expoſition of the 
word Sterlingorum or Sterling; 27. No- 
vembris 1590. 

IV. Of the antiquity of marquiſſes in England, 
the manner of their creation and fignifica- 
tion of their name. 11. Febr. 1 590. 

V. Of earls and their antiquity here in Eng- 
land. 

VI. Of the original of ſealing here in England 
with arms or otherwiſe, 23. Junu 33. 

Eliz. 1591. 

VII. Of the antiquity of viſcounts here in Eng- 
land, 4s manner of creation, and other 

matter 
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P*R E C . 
matter concerning viſcounts. 23. Junii 33. 
Eliz. 

VIII. Of the antiquity, dignity, and privi- 
leges of barons here in England, and fignt- 
fication-of the name. 25. Novembris 34. 
Eliz. 1591. 


IX. Of the antiquity and diverſity of tenures 
here in England. 25. die Novemb. 1591. 
34. Eliz. 

X. Of the antiquity and diverſity of knights. 
6. Mali 1592. 

XI. Of the antiquity, dignity, and privileges 
of ſerjeants at the law. 12. Febr. 1593. 
The collectious upon this head are contained 
in two Pages. Then follows this title, 
The antiquity of ſerjeants at arms. But 
there 1s not ſo much as a word obſerved 
about it, only four pages are left blank to 
contain collections. 


XII. Of the fignification and 1 y of the 


4. name of Eſquier, and of the antiquity and 
a= | privilege of them. II. Mau 1 594. 

XIII. The antiquity, etymology, and privileges 
g= | of the gentility of England. 19. Juni 

a 1594. 
nd | XIV. of the etymo'ogy, — erection, 
3. and juriſdiction of county palatines in Eng- 
land. 27. Novembris, 37. Eliz. 1594. 

g XV. Of the etymology and antiquity of bonours 
ber. | and mannors. 27. Novemb. 1594; After 
fer the collections upon this head, follows 
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MA. HE ARNE's 
this title, Nich is the moſt antient Court 
for the miniſtring of juſtice untverſally 
within the realm. 29. Mail 1595. Four 
blank pages are left for collections, but 
there is not a word written about it. 

XVI. The antiquity and privileges of ſanttuary 
within the realm. © 

XVII. Of the antiquity of arms here in Eng- 
land. 2. Nov. Mich. 40. Eliz. 1598. 

XVIII. Of the etymology, antiquity, and pri 
vileges of cities in England, and what ſhall 

Be called a city. 9. Febr. 1598. 41. Eliz. 

XIX. The etymology, antiquity, dignity, and 
privileges of caſiles here in England. 16. 
Maii 1599. 41, Eliz. 

XX. Of the etymolog y, antiquity, and vd 
leges of towns in England. 23.1 e ion i 
41. Eliz. 1599, 

XXI. Of the antiquity, etymology, and privi- 
leges of pariſhes in England. 2. Nov. 165 
Eliz. 1 599. 

XXII. Of the antiquity, etymology, a da- 

riety of dimenſions of land in England. 23. 
No. 1599. 3 

XXIII. Of the antiquity, ſervices, and Arte 
appertaining to a kmght's fee. 9. F cbr, 
1599. 42. Eliz, 

XXIV. O the antiquity, variety, «a cere- 
monies of funerals in — 30. Aprilis 
1600. LEE, . . 


| XXV . 


PER E F A C E. LxI 
XXV. Of the antiquity and variety of tombs 
and monuments in En gland, of” perfons de- 
lng 7 Junii 1600. 
XXVI. The antiquity" and ſelected variety 

of epitaphs. ” ien 1600. M. 41. 

Ehz, 
XXVII. Of the antiquity and Pleated variety 

of mots under arms, and the reaſon 1 

28. No. 43. Ehz. 1600. | 
XXVIII. The antiquity, uſe, and ceremonies 

of lawful combats in England. 13. Febr. 

1600.-43. Eliz. Memorand. by reaſon of 

the troubles ſtirred by the earl of Effex, 

this day of meeting held not, but a new 

day appointed the next Term 22. Mai 

1601. 43. Eliz. 

$. 20. Theſe are all noble ſubjects, Mr. Tate very well vert. 
and Mr. Tate conſulted the beſt Hats nn up the 


: . | | abbreviated words in that 
books in order to write the more ac- book. An edition of all 


curately about them. As he was a P*=*7is muchdelired, 
great lawyer as well as antiquary, vir multi- 
= [122 eruditionis & vetuſtatis peritiſimus, ſaith 
Mr. Selden in his preface to Hengham, and 
of exquiſite ſkill in the Saxon language, fo 
he frequently cites the ancient laws, year 
books, and records ; but then what occurs in 
this volume being only collections, as I have 
Wy hinted above, I have judged it more proper 
so ſuppreſs than to publiſh them, though at 
che fame time it muſt be allowed, that they 
Will be of extraordinary uſe to ſuch as ſhall 


engage 
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Among other books of antiquity, that Mr. Tate 


this he peruſed over and over, and extracted 


cation, he wrote likewiſe another thing re- 


MR. HEARNE#?!(s 


engage hereafter to write upon any one of them. 


was well verſed in, muſt not be forgotten that 
noted one, commonly called Domeſday Book, 


many things fromit ; and to render it the more 
intelligible to others, he explained the abbre- 
viated words in it. Copies of this explication 
are in many hands, and I have entered one in 
my own collections *, which I ſhall ſubjoin 
in this place, as a thing altogether agreeable 
to my preſent deſign. Beſides which expli- 


lating to Domeſday, which ſupplied the de- 
fects of the former, and that was, Expoſitio 
der borum diſſiciliorum in lib. de Domeſaay. 
But this is a ſubject that I leave to be diſ- 
courfed of by thoſe, that have an opportu- 
nity of inſpecting and peruſing this moſt ve- 
nerable monument of antiquity, which I 
have often wiſhed were printed entirely, 
there being no ſurvey of any other country 
whatſoever equal to it. The ancient Roman 
Itineraries have been always valued, and that 
deſervedly ; yet they are trifles in compa- 
rHon of this moſt admirable ſurvey, done 
with {ſuch an exactneſs, and ſo much dili- 
gence, as would be hardly credible, were it 
not certain, that the Normans were reſolved 


Vol. LXXXVII. p. 54. 
| | to 
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c. Acra. 

” Berguica. 

f >) Bordarirt 
b p. Carucata 

eſt. 

e. eſs e. 

F. &. et. 


ergo. 
hic hac hoc. 
hundredum. 
halla capitalis. 
| haula domus 
M anerii. 
b. habe bat. 
=. 2000. 
8 longitudine. 
Rr? latitudo. 
vel. 


Ro.” 
LS 


erba abbreviata in libro de Domesp AY. 


; D. pratum. 


| pc. r unt. 
| punc. runcinus. 


| zw4mh. villani 
— 


do. quando, 
d. quod. 


Z quarentena | 


2p. pre. 


Sd loca. 


you lanctus. 
S. ed. 
ſcanzu,elcambium. 
—_— S 
RE. tempore 5 
Edw 72 fols]” 
= C u d.tantun - 


* dem. 
3 t Amen. 


). manerium. UV. Vero. 

. modo. E vir gata. 

. nunc. XXX triginta. 
non. | Fc. Regis. 

1 

u. ves. 

So. quando Q do. MB. ſcel I: 


bee n he Aero of + arc Woot org ee, of rhe Regal aFreney 
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to make the beſt uſe of their conqueſt, and 
to ſecure every inch of ground to themſelves. 
There are accounts of ſome whole counties 
printed from this book, and they are very 
good ſpecimens of the intire work, and can- 
not but make thoſe that are in love with our 
antiquities, the more earneſtly to deſire all 
of it. But, it may be, there are private 
conſiderations which may hinder an edition, ) 
as indeed it too often happens, that the pub- 
lick intereſt of learning ſuffers by reaſon of 
private Concerns. 

F. 21. We learn from the fore- The ancients had certain 
going lift, that Mr. Tate collected — ide 
materials about combats. Which 3 In 
when I firſt ſaw, I expected ſeveral “e not dieren. 
particulars about tournaments. But I was 
very much diſappointed. Nor hath the col- 
lector, on that occaſion, had recourſe to the 
Greek and Roman authors. I have ſaid 
many things about tournaments in my pre- 
face to Guilielmus Neubrigenſis, which I will 
not repeat here. I will, however, take this 
opportunity of remarking, that although the 
ancients had deviſes and engines to throw 
darts and javelins to annoy their enemies a 
far off, yet they had no guns (for what 
ſome pretend to prove from Philoſtratus is 
10 more than fiction) but fought it out, 
man to man, with down right blows, join- 
ing foot to foot and hand w hand: and 
YA 1 among 
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among them alſo, they had * ſundry 


running or leaping; combating with 
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prophane gaming, tranſlated by Tho. Newton, 
1586. 89. in the laſt leaf of the ſignature E. for it 
paged. + Pol. Virgil. de inv. Rer. I. II. c. 13. 
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ſorts- 
of publick exerciſes and games for wagers, 
- eſpecially theſe five: wreſtling ; hurling a 
coyte, who could hurl it fartheſt or higheſt; 


lea- 


_ thern bags having plummets hanging at the 
„ ends thereof; barriers and tournaments on 
1 horſe-back: all which are mentioned by 
| Ih! q h Homer, as well as by Virgil and Pauſanias. 
1108 $ To which the Romans afterwards added 
15 4 ff another, which Was, fighting with ſhips Ol 
[4 1 | the water. This was exhibited and kept 
| 18 in a ſolemn mauner, eſpecially in the reign 

e 2 LC 
| 9 of Auguſtus Cæſar, the better to preſerve 
1%; 4 the remembrance of his noble victory at 
| Aclium, and the thew thereof was on the 
19 river Tyber. Theſe exerciſes were to pro- 
by 5 mote courage and military diſcipline. This 
1 of was the end likewiſe of the Taugona bal Lic. 
e Afterwards another kind of warlike exerciſe 
| i 0 on horſeback was added, namely the Pyr- 
U [is ? rhica , which others termed Troy, and it 
\ 108 was accuſtomed to be openly ſhewed in the 
Wl uſualyfield of exerciſe, called Campus Mar- 


tius. This was no other than what our an- 
ceſtors called properly Tournaments, which 


„see Lamb. Danzus's treatiſe touching dice-play and 
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Eee. 
word ſome * will have to be originally Tro- 


jamenta. 
word Troy. That people was ſo famous, 
that others thought it great honour to be de- 
rived from them. There' was likewiſe an 
emulation among brave men to equal them 
in their military acts. Hence the names of 
the brave heroes of thoſe times have been 
made uſe of to diftingutſh' men of courage. 
Nay and the very form of the city of Troy 
was thought to have a peculiar virtue 
in it, in ſo much, that even the common 
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common Fields. But however this be, 
there can be no doubt, I think, that the ex- 
erciſe called 7. roy WAS ſo named from that 
place. Virgil + is expreſs authority: 


Aſeanius longam muris cum cingeret Albam 
Rettulit : & priſcos docuit celebrare Latinos. 


And preſently after, 


Trojaque nunc pueri Trajanum dicitur agmen. 


and Pyrrbica to be different games, ſo that, 


on foot. But Servius was of a quite different 


» Hoſpinian de origine Feſtor. p. 152. Tig. 1592. fol. 
En. l. V. 


1 opinion, 


There was no abſurdity in the 


Shepherds pretend to keep it up in the 


Hunc morem curſus, at 75 bac certamina primus 


Jam very ſenſible, that ſome make 7. 797 


according to them, Pyrrbica was exerciſed, 
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opinion, and he cites Suetonius to confirm 
it. Ut ait Sueto. Tranquillus, ludus ipſe, 
quem vulgo Pyrrhicam appellant, Troja voca- 
tur, cujus originem expreſſit in lib. de puero- 
rum luſibus. He could not have produced a 
better authority than Suetonius, who in his 
work de puerorum lucibus (which is now loſt) 
had treated expreſſly and fully about this 
ſubje&, and 1 do not queſtion, but he had 
touched upon it likewiſe in his Hiftoria ludi- 
cra, the firſt book whereof is mentioned by 
Aulus Gellius *, and, perhaps, what Suidas 
calls + [129 T WV rag Ano mail E a, 
was only part of it. Suetonius ſeems alſo 
to have ſaid a upon the ſame ſub- 
ject in his work, Legi r. Tape Pwjpaaicis 
beg X, 4h, and in that Hep! Pons, 25 
T E aUTn 2 2 nie of both which 
there is mention in Suidas, who, withal, 
ipeaks of a book of his written againſt Di— 
dymus about proper names, and the ſeve- 
ral forts of cloaths, ſhoes, and other habili- 
ments. 
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And, it may be, this laſt was the ſame 


with what Servius calls 1 de g genere veſtium. 
But though Suidas gives us Greek titles, 


. IX e. 7. + Voc. 0 + In VIII. 


Eneid. 


| yet 


II. 


yet 


NIE. 


yet it muſt not be thence inferred, that 
Suetonius writ in that language; it being 
cuſtomary with him to do ſo when he 
ſpeaks of other Roman writers. Nor was 
it uſual with the Greek authors to give La- 
tin titles, however writ in that language. 
am apt to think, that in the work where 
the habits were treated of, expreſs notice 
was taken of the, habits of the youth that 
uſed to exerciſe in the Troja or Pyrrhica, 
the captain of which, who uſed to be the 
ton either of an emperour or ſenator, was 
ſtiled Princeps juventutts, a title which fre- A900 
quently occurrs on the Imperial coins. 
. $. 22. Mr. Tate was verſed, not Mr. Tate killed in the 
. a 5 Britiſh antiquities. His | 
only in our Engliſh antiquities, but acquaintance with Mr. 
in thoſe likewiſe which are purely fer ianing Ts wr 


ent learning. This work 


yy is indebted to the 1 
Britiſh, for which reaſon he held a Mr. Bridge. Tas, d. 


ps _— 
correſpondence with Mr. Jones, a publihers own oller 


gentleman of admirable knowledge 
in that part of learning, and was alſo a very 


LXIX- 


eminent lawyer, and wrote a book of laws. 


It was to this perſon that Mr. Tate commu- 
nicated his thoughts, and when he had any. 
queſtions to be ſolved about the Britiſh 
affairs, he always applied to him, and he as 


WF often received ready and pertinent anſwers. 


The moſt material of thoſe queſtions and 


Wh anſwers are now remaining. And, for bet- 


ter ſatisfaction to the reader, I have pub- 
ſhed them, from a tranſcript communi- 
cated 


MR. HEARN E's 


cated to me by my learned friend John 
Bridges, Eſq; at the end of Dr. Smith's col- 
lection, which concludes with Mr. Camden's 
diſcourſe about Barons. After theſe queſ- 
tions and anſwers I have added, from my 
own collections, Mr. Thynne's and Sir 
John Dodderidge's diſcourſes about heralds, 
both which I find to agree with the copies 
that are preſerved in Mr. Aſhmole's Mu- 
ſeum. | 4 

F. 23. 1 have nothing more to fay at pre- 
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Y ö gem his ſent, but to forwarn the reader to take no- 
1 3 tice, that I have all along followed the 
„ MSS. I have made uſe of. So that when- 
| ever there appears any defect or errour, whe- 


ther in the orthography or the ſentence, he 
muſt remember, that the fame occurrs alſo 


in the MSS. it being a principle with me 


not to alter MSS. even where better and 


more proper readings are very plain and ob- 


; il vious. For I have often known, that that 
5 hath proved to be the true reading which 
N fl. hath been rejected. Zeta for Diæta appears 
| | in MSS. Velſerus ſhews that it is a very 
140 good one. So we have Zabulus for Diabolus 


in old writings; and ſuch as uUluſtrate the 
ccclefiaſtical authors ſhew, that it is no cor- 
ruption. That Pariſius occurrs in all caſes 
is proved by Brian Twyne. There are 
many inſtances of the ſame nature. I would 
not, however, from hence have it believed, 


PRE MACE. LXXI 
that I am for defending corruptions. I am 
only for fidelity. I would therefore retain 
INCENSA BATAVORUM CLASSA in repre- 
ſenting the inſcription on a famous medal of 


Lewis the XIVth. though cLass1 be the 


true word. 


Edmund- Hall Oxon. 
March 26. 1720. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE revival of learning which had 
made a conſiderable progreſs in 
this kingdom at the death of 


king Edward the ſixth, met with a very 


ſeyere check from the conduct of his 


ſiſter and ſucceſſor queen Mary. The 


intemperate zeal, which that princeſs, on 
her acceſſion to the throne, exerted for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of popery, and her 
violent perſecution of the proteſtants, 
forced many of her moſt learned ſubjects 
to ſeek for an aſylum in foreign coun- 
tries ; whilſt thoſe few who remained at 
home, dared not any longer continue 
their literary purſuits, for fear of being 
either looked upon as heretics, or ſuſ- 
pected of diſaffection and contriving ma- 
chinations for the ſubverſion of govern- 
ment. 

Happily however the ſtorm which 
thus overwhelmed the ſtate of letters in 
England, and ſtrongly threatened its 
ſpeedy deſtruction, was unexpectedly 
diſperſed, and ended with the reign of 
queen Mary. No ſooner had Elizabeth, 
who was herſelf an excellent ſcholar, 
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ENTRODUCTION. 
mounted the throne, than ſhe flood 
forth the patroneſs of learning, and re- 
moved every obſtacle to the literary 
purſuits of her people. By her the, ſtu- 
dent was conſtantly encouraged and pre- 
ferred, and men of ſound erudition 
aſſiduouſly fought for, and promoted to 
the : higheſt offices and preferments in 
church and ſtate. 

At this auſpicious period, a ſet of gen- 
tlemen of great abilities, many of them 
ſtudents in the inns of court, applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the antiquities 
atid hiſtory of this kingdom, a taſte at 
that time very prevalent, wilely foreſee- 
ing that without a perfect knowledge of 
thoſe requiſites, a thoroagh underſtand- 
ing of the laws of their native country 
could not be attained. 
- For the better carrying on this their 
laudable purpoſe, they about the four- 
teenth year of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth formed themſelves into a college 
or ſociety under the protection of that 
great patron of letters Matthew Parker, 
archbiop of Canterbury, and laid down 

the neceſſary rules for their conferences 
and conduct. 

Their method of proceeding appears 
to. have been this: At every meeting 
two of the body bein 8 appointed propo- 

fators 


INTRO DFI 


ſitors and moderators *, gave out one 7 
or more queſtions as they thought pro- 
per, upon which each member was ex- 
pected at the ſubſequent meeting, either 
to deliver in, a diſſertation in writing, or 
to ſpeak his opinion: and in order there- 
unto a copy of each queſtion was ſent to 
ſuch members as happened to be abſent. 
The opinions ſpoken were carefully 
taken down in writing by the ſecretary, 
and, together with the diſſertations deli- 
vered in, after they had been read and 
conſidered, carefully depoſited in their 
archives J. This fociety daily encreaſ- 
ing by an acceſſion of new and learned 
members, ſeveral of whom were perſons 
of high rank and diſtinguiſhed abilities, 

they entertained ſome thoughts of erect- 
ing a library, and obtaining for them- 
{elves a charter of incorporation, under 


the ſtile of The Academy for the Study of 
Antiquity and Hiſtory founded by Queen 


Elizabeth. A petition for that purpoſe; 
together with reaſons for ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment, were actually delivered to the 
queen {| ; but this project, for what rea- 


1 


- Sb Fauſtina, E. v. 


+ Sir Henry Spelman in his preface to the Law Terms 


tells us, that two queſtions were propoſed at every meeting; 
but this muſt be a miſtake, for ſeveral of the ſummonſes, 
mention one queſtion only. 
t Fauſtina, E. v. 
I See the Petition and Reaſons, poſtea vol. I. p. 324+ 
1CNS 


* 


i * 
* Vt INT ROD UGTION. 
1 ſons we are not told, unhappily miſcar- 
"wn ried. The ſociety however continued 
„ in a flouriſhing condition until the year 
wn 1604, when, many of their chief ſup- 
bl porters dying, particularly their ſecond 
1 great patron archbiſhop Whitgift, and 
= the jealouſy of king James the firſt ſuſ- 
1 pecting their loyalty and attachment to 
wm his government, their meetings were dif 
by ;M 4 cantinacd. 
Wh About fourteen years after, ſome of 
1 the old members, together with ſeveral 
nd | of the moſt eminent lawyers of that time, 
1 renewed the aſſembly of the ſociety: and 
WT: || they having formed ſome rules for their 


governance, . and reſolved not to meddle 
either with matters of ſtate or religion, 
propoſed two queſtions to be diſcuſſed at 


. ee ren rn eG - 
tos net — k 
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Een def. 
— — — 


* their next meeting. But before the 
1" R time fixed on for that purpole, they re- 
ee received notice that his then majeſty took 
WE il ; Je ye 2 2 ID, 
5 a diſlike to the ſociety, he not being in- 
WH formed that they had reſolved to decline 
Wl | all matters of flate, whereupon their in- 


| 3M tended meeting was ſtopt : and the ſociety 

1 diſſolved 2 

1 On this event their papers became 

4 | "Uiſperſed; but fortunately a conſiderable 

== 1 art of them, together with ſeveral of 
their notes and obſervations, ſoon after 
falling i into Mr. Camden's hands, were 


it by him gepoſited in the Cotton library. - 


1 j ö {| | Ids =< Preface t to 25 on the Lay Terms. 
Wo Tranſcripts 


INTRODUCTION: 


Tranſcripts of ſome few of theſe diſſer- 


tations were taken by the learned Dr. 
Thomas Smith in order for publication; 
but he dying, they came into the hands 
of Mr. Thomas Hearne the celebrated 
antiquary, who in the year 1720 printed 
them at Oxford in one volume octayo, 
under the title of A Collection of Curious 

Diſcourſes written by eminent Abitiquaries 
up01 Jever al Heads in our Engliſh Anti- 
quities *, 

The favourable reception which that 
work met with from the public, and the 
eagerneſs wherewith all the copies were 
immediately bought up, determined 
him to put out, as ſoon as his leiſure per- 
mitted, a new edition of thoſe diſcourſes, 
with the addition of ſome others. But 
his prior engagements to the preſs un- 
avoidably delayed the execution of fo 
laudable a deſign, till death put an end 
to all his learned labours. 

The editors have now preſumed, not 
only to execute the intentions of Mr. 
Hearne, but to go further, and to throw 
together and offer to the public at one 
view, a complete collection of all the 
diſcourſes written, or delivered by the 
founders of the ſociety of Engliſh anti- 
quaries, ſo far at leaſt as they have been 


* They conſiſted only of the firſt forty-eight diſcourſes, 


able 


which are printed in the firſt volume of this work. 


* vii 
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able to meet with them, as well ſuch as 
have been heretofore printed, as thoſe 
remaining in manuſcript, the originals of 
many of which are at preſent preſerved 
in the Cottonian and Harleian libraries. 
| To theſe they have added, as being 
intimately connected with the work, a 
curious tract explaining the manner of 
judicial proceedings in the court mili- 
tary touching the uſe and bearing of 
coats of arms---a defence of the juriſdic- 
tion of the earls marſhals court, by Dr. 
Plot---and Mr. Cooke's treatiſe on the 
unlawfulneſs and wickedneſs of a Duello, 
They have alto ſabjoincd to the appendix 
a liſt of the names of thoſe perions who 
were members of the college of anti- 
quaries at its primary inſtitution, and 
authors of any diſcourſes printed in this 
collection, together with ſome hiſtorical 
account of them and their works. 
Io this undertaking the editors have 
been encouraged and perſuaded by many 
of their learned friends, on whoſe advice 
and opinions they have the firmeſt reli- 
ance, and they flatter themſelves with 
the hopes that their preſent endeavours, 
and the method they have purſued, will 
prove acceptable to the public, to whoſe 
candour and fayour this work 1s ſub- 
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by W. Hakewill. Page 1 
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Of what Antiquity Shires were in England, by Mr, 

Agard 19 
Of what Antiquity Shires were in England, by Mr. 

Thynn 21 


Of the Time when England was firſt divided into 
Shires, and the Reaſon of ſuch Diviſion, by Mr. 
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Of the ſame, by Mr. Brawghton 28 
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of Juſtice in England, by J. Holland 32 
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by Fr. Thynn 33 


Mr. Hearne in the Table of Contents to his edition of the Collection 
of Curious Diſcourſes, after the reſpective names of their authors, hath 
occaſionally inſerted ſome anecdotes relative to them or their works; theſe 
anecdotes, the editors of this edition have omitted in this place for avoid- 
ing confuſion, and introduced them in the ſhort hiſtorical account of the 
lives of thoſe writers, which they have added 3 after the Appen - 
dix to the ſecond volume. 
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CURIOUS DISCOURSES. 


No I, 
The Antiquity of the Laws of this Iſland, 


By W. HAKEWILL., 


T HE antiquity of laws may be conſidered, either 
in reſpect of the ancient grounds, from whence 
they have been derived, or from the long time, 
during which they have been uſed within the ſame ſtate or 
kingdom, of which the queſtion is put. In both which 
reſpects, although perhaps the lawes of this iſland may juſtly 
be compared with any other in the Chriſtiana world, as firſt 
in regard of their long continuance within this land, but 
eſpecially for that they agree with the written law of God, 
the law of primary reaſon, and the old laws of Greece (of 
all lawes humane the moſt ancient) in very many points, 
and thoſe alſo, wherein they differ from the laws of other 


nations; yet becauſe the meaning of the queſtion in hand 


Vo. I. A doth 


is 
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doth (as I conceive it) more properly bind me to ſay my 
opinion touching their continuance within this Iſland, bend - 
ing myſelf only thereunto, I will purpoſely omit that other 
point of their derivation, And herein I will labour rather 
to find out the ſimple and plain truth, than ſeek to main- 
tain aay opinion heretofore conceived rouching their very 
great antiquity ; howſoever perhaps it may pretend more 
honor to our nation. Forteſcue, Chancellour of England, 
in the dayes of H. 6. in his treatiſe in praiſe of the laws of 
England, touching this matter hath theſe words : Regnum 
Anglia primo per Britannos inhabitatum eft, deinde per Ro- 
manos regulatum, ilerumque per Britannos, ac deinde per 
Saxones poſſelſum, qui namen ejus ex Britannia in Anglia 
mutaverunt; ex tunc per Dacos idem regnum parumper 
dominatum eſt, & iterum fer Saxones, ſed finaliter per Nor- 
mannos, quorum prapago regnum illud cbtinet in prafenti, 
Et in omnibus nationum harum & Regum eorum tempori- 
bus regnum illud iiſdem, quibus jam regitur, conſuctudinibus 
continue regulatum eff. For which opinion of his, becauſe 
I ſee no other proof than ih dixit, though indeed the 
authority of the writer be great, and the opinion ſuch, as 
for the honor of our Jaws I could willingly embrace ; yer 
there being (as I conceive it) many and thoſe ſound reaſons, 
which prove the contrarie, I may juſtly ſuppoſe, that the 
great affection, which he bore to the profeſſion, which had 
brought him to ſo high-a place in the common wealth, 
might move him in honor thereof to fay more than his beſt 
learning could otherwiſe inable him to maintain. His 
authority, or perhaps the ſame motive hath drawn ſome 
late writers alſo to publiſh the ſame opinion, the which for 
my part da not ſee any way maintainable, but am rather of 
opinion, that the laws of the Britaines were utterly extinct 
by the Romans; thelr Jaws again by the Saxons; and 
laſtly, theirs by the Dunes and Not mans much altered. 
And firſt touching the Romans, who were the firſt, that 
conquered the ancient inhabitants of this iftand : conſider- 
ing, that it was their uſe alwayes to alter the laws of thoſe 
nations which they ſubdued, as even at this day may ap- 

__— 
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pear in France, Spain, Germany, and many other nations, 
and that in nothing more than this they placed the honor 
and ſafety of their conqueſts, it is very likely, that they 
alſo took the like courſe in this iſland, which they did in 
their other provinces; and indeed more reaſon had they ſo 
to do here, than perhaps any where elſe in the whole Em- 
pice, as being a province ſo farr remote, and a people even 
by nature diſobedient. To this may be added, that they 
trained up ſome of the Britiſh kings and many of their no- 
blemen even in the city of Rome itſelf, which they did for 
no other purpoſe, than to inſtru them in their laws and 
civilitie. Beſides theſe probabilities, (which yet are of 
force enough againſt a bare affirmation only of the contrary) 
there wanteth not alſo authority, which may prove the 
ſame; for even by the beſt authors and writers of the hiſtory 
of thoſe times it is reported, that Veſpaſian coming hither in 
perſon, as lientenant to Claudius, after the great victorie 
which he had obtained againſt Arviragus in the North parts, 
for the better aſſurance of his loyalty in time to come, and 
the more abſolute ſubjection of the Britains for ever after, 
abrogated their ancient laws, and eſtabliſhed thoſe of the 
empire in their place. To this may be added the ſending 
hither of the great Lawyer Papinian, only to reform the 
laws here; appointing in every ſeveral province a Roman 
judge to do juſtice accordingly. Neither is it a ſmall argu» 
ment hereof, that-in part of this iſland itſelf, namely in 
Scotland, much of the civil law is even at this day in prac- 
tice ; the bringing of which among them can be aſſigned 
to no other time or perſons, than to the old Romans, when; 
they ruled this iſland, In proof whereof the Scottiſh 
chronicles do report, that Julius Cæſar built a judgement- 
hall in thoſe parts near the city of Camelon, the ruines 
Wwheteof remain at this day, and are called Julius Hoffe, or 
Julius Hall, If then in the ſpace of forty or fifty years, 
during which time and no longer the Roman government 
continued in that country, being alſo alwayes rebellious, 
and for that cauſe fo ſoon forſaken by them, the Romans 
did fo alter the laws there, that even to this day many ot 
5 AA the 
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the laws, which they then eſtabliſhed, do yet remain; it 
is more than probable, that they holding this part of the 
iſland above 400 years, and that in reaſonable good peace, 
did alſo alter the laws here; eſpecially conſidering, how 
eaſily this courſe, of ſo great conſequence unto them, 
was to be continued, which by Veſpaſian, as before is ſaid, 
was begun perhaps with much difficultie and reſiſtance, 

The next, that ſucceeded the Romans in conqueſt, were 
the-Saxons, by whom ſo abſolute and victorious a conqueſt 
was made of this land, as the like (I believe) in any hiſtory 
is ſcarce read of. For they did not only expell or drive 
into corners of the land the ancient inhabitants, planting 
themſelves in their ſeats, and that not by ſmall colonies, 
but as it were by whole nations of people; a point even in 
great conqueſts rarely heard of : but they altered alſo the 
religion, they razed out the old names of cities, towns, 
rivers, and whole countries, impoſing new of their own 
invention; nay, the language itfelf they not only altered, 
but utterly aboliſhed; and for a perfect conſummation of 
their conqueſt they did at laſt alſo change the name of the 
whole iſland itſelf : than which, if there were no other ar- 
gument proving the fame, this methinks might very much 
perſuade, that thoſe great conquerors altered alſo the old 
laws, and eftabliſhed their own ; than which as nothing 
is more of conquerors - deſired, and more uſually put in 
practice ; ſo indeed is there nothing of more honor and 
ſecurity in ages to come, if once it may be throughly per- 


formed; which how caſy it was for the Saxons to bring to 


paſs, when all the old inhabitants were either ſlain, fled 


out of the land, or run into the corners thereof, any mar 


may judge; nay, except thoſe among the Saxons, which 
bore rule over the reſt, would have enforced upon their 
own country-men the execution of a Jaw ſtrange unto 
them, the law of the Britaines their vanquiſht enemies, 
than which nothing is more unlikely, it muft needs follow, 
that the-laws of the old Britaines did altogether ceaſe in 
England amongſt the Saxons ; for that amongſt them there 
were no other than Saxons, by whom the old Britiſh Jaws 

24 might 


Laws of this Tſand. 
might have been executed. Of which the abſolute ceaſing 
of the Britiſh tongue here in England, and that in ſo ſhort 
a ſpace, if there were no other argument, is proof infal- 
lible. But with this that hath been ſaid, when we conſi- 
der the long and proſperous reign, which the Saxons had 
in this iſland, the continual enmity between them and the 
Britaines, and laſtly their divided government requiring 
other laws, than thoſe which were convenient for the entire 
monarchy ; methinks, little doubt ſhould be made, but 
that the Britiſh laws were by them altered and their own 
brought in their place. To conclude this point; there 
are divers of the laws of the Saxon Kings extant among 
us at this day in their original tongue; there are alſo extant 
the Britiſh laws collected and confirmed by Howel Dah, or 
Howel the good, who ruled in Wales about A. 914. Theſe 
laws being compared, the one with the other, do in the 
fundamental points ſo mainly differ, as ſcarce the laws of 
two nations in the world differ more. Neither is it of ſmall 
moment to this purpoſe, that the cuſtomes of little Britaine, 
whether many of the old Britaines fled, do alſo ſo much 
differ from the Saxon laws, and yet in ſo many points 
agree with thoſe of Howel Dal; ſo as notwithſtanding any 
opinion to the contrary, I make no doubt, but the Roman 
law, whereof without doubt much remained to the time 
of the Saxons, but much mingled with the Britiſh, as alſo 
the Britiſh law itſelf, were by the Saxons as utterly aboliſh- 
ed, as if none ſuch had ever been planted. And this ab- 
ſolute and almoſt admirable conqueſt of the Saxons, alter- 
ing and turning all things upſide down in this kingdom, is 
(as I conceive) the true and only reaſon, why leſs of the 
civil Law remaineth in this kingdom than in any other of 
the Roman Provinces at this day. For in all other nations 
of Europe the Roman bondage was caſt off, either by revolt 
of the ancient inhabitants, who had lived long under the 
Roman laws, and had by time approved them, or by inva- 
ſion of ſome foreign nation, though perhaps as great ene- 
mies to the Roman government, as were the Saxons, yet 
not ſo-waſtefull'and deſtroying, or perhaps in their con- 
3401 queſts 
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queſts not ſo powerfull or fortunate as they. For only in 
this nation through the cruelty of the conquerors none of 
the inhabitants were left to be mingled with them, who 
might have been able to have preſerved ſo much, as the 
fundamental points of the Britiſh or Roman laws. Now as 
touching the Danes, though by reaſon, that their dominion 
within this iſland laſted but a very ſhort ſpace, they could 
not ſo much alter the laws of the Saxons, as before their 
time the Romans and Saxons had done the laws, which 
they found in this land, at the time of their ſeveral con- 
quelts ; yet ſurely they alſo did much alter the Saxon laws, 
and brought into this land many of the laws of Denmark 
in their place, which even at this day remain amongſt. us. 
That ſo they did, beſides many probabilities thereof, may 
appear by the difference, which we find by compariſon be- 
tween the laws of Canutus the Dane, and of the Saxon 


kings before him; as alſo by that, which by the conſent 


of ſo many good and ancient Authors is reported of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor; namely, that he collected thoſe laws 
of his, ſo much commended, amongſt others, out of the 
Dane law : which without doubt he would not have done, 
being the aw of his mortal enemies, and a badge of iheir 
conqueſt, had not the Dane law been before his dayes 
planted in. the realme, and received alſo of the people. 
But that which moſt moveth me to think, that the Danes 
made a great alteration of our laws here, is the- great 
agreement of our prefent common laws with the laws and 
cuſtomes of the Normans at this day; who, though they 
were called by a different or more general name of Normans 
or Northmen, and not by the more particular name of 
Danes, as were thoſe which conquered England; yet did 


they, as all the writers of their hiſtory affirm, iſſue out of 
one and the fame country, and were as much Danes as 


they. They alſo came out of Denmark to their ſeveral 
conqueſts of England and Normandy, within 3. or 4. 
years, the one of the other: namely, about the year of 
Chriſt 800; where. having lived under one and the fame 
law, and being therein bred and brought up, they did in 


Laws of this Hand. 
their ſeveral conqueſts eſtabliſh the ſame; and this is the 
true reaſon, as I conceive it, of the great affinitie of our 
laws with the cuſtoms of Normandy; in confirmation of 
which, the agreement of our common law with the laws 
of Denmark in fundamental points, wherein it differeth 
from the laws of all the world elſe, is alſo a great perſua- 
ſion, namely in deſcents of inheritance and tryals of rights. 
For that the inheritance in Denmark was to the eldeſt, as 
in England, it may appear by the teſtimonie of Walſing- 
ham in his Tpodigma Neuſtriæ, where he not only affirmeth 
the ſame, but alledgeth alſo the reaſon of the law herein in 
theſe words; Mos erat in Dacia, cum repleta efſet terra. 
hominibus, ut ſancita lege per Reges illius terre, cogerentur 
minores de propriis ſedibus emigrare. Nuæ gens 'idcirco 
multiplicabatur nimium, quia luxui exceſſive dedita multis 
mulieribus jungebatur. Num pater adultos filios cunctos d 
ſe pellebat, præter unum, quem heredem ſui juris relinguebat. 
And indeed this manner of ſole inheritance is with great 
good reafon till upheld rather in theſe North parts, than 
ih the mote Southern countries of the world; where by 
reaſon their women are not fruitful as here, the inheritance 
is not divided into fo many ſmall parts, às hete it would 
be, if the Jaw of equal partition did prevail. Now as 
touching the trial alfo of rights in Denmark agreeable to 
that of England by 12. men, Olaus Magnus bath theſe 
words, ch. 21. Expurgatio in judicio duodecim legalium 
hominum per Gothos in Italia degentes vetuſto tempore obſer- 
vabatur, & hodierno die in Gothicis regnis obſerva; tur. 
That the ſame form of trial and many other points alſo of 
our preſent laws, as our Tenures, wardſhips, dower of the 
third part, fines, and the like, were uſed here in England 
before the Conqueſt by the Normans, the proofes are very 
many, the which alſo. ſhall little need ; conſidering, that 
all the writers agree, that Henry the firſt did again reſtore 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, which by his father 
the Conqueror and by his brother before him had been 
ſomewhat altered, and that the fame doth alſo appear dy 
his letters patents thereof, which are by Matthew of Faris 
recorded 
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recorded in his hiſtory. So as I am of opinion, (wherein 
nevertheleſs I do alwais ſubmit mee to better judgement) 
that the Britiſh- laws were altered by the Romans; theirs 
by the Saxons; and theirs again much altered by the 
Danes, which mingled with ſome points of the Saxon Jaw, 
and fewer of the Norman law, is the common law now in uſe. 


RN No II. 


of the + Antiquity of the laws of England, 


R. Attorney General in his third report hath made à 
L very learned diſcourſe of the antiquity of the laws 
of - England, wherein he maketh mention of Britiſh laws, 
amongſt the which ſome were called Statuta mumicipalia, 
and the others leges Judiciariæ; which is as much as to 
ſay, the fatute lawes, and the common laus. But of thoſe. 
laws at this day I think there remaineth few or none, ex- 
cept they were preſerved among the Britons, that fled into 
Wales: for the Saxons having made a full .conqueſt, did 
alter as well the laws as the language; and in the begin- 
ning were a nation very rude and barbarous, as appeareth 
by their coynes, which 1 have ready to be ſhewed. For 
although they had the Roman coyn for a pattern, yet it 
ſeemeth, they regarded not any former precedents; but 
only ſuch as were deviſed by themſelves ; and ſo do!] think, 
they did of their laws ; but after, when they became civil, 
they ordained many very good laws, whereof Mr. Lam- 
bert, that learned antiquary, hath cauſed a book to be 

printed, tranſlated out of Saxon into Latin; but many of 
them, in my opinion, are very difficult to be underſtood ; 

as among the laws of King Athelſtone it is ſet down, that 
i any man ſhall Wall eee he ſhall pay the whole value 


of 
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of his life, and the king's life is valued at 30000. thrimſes; 
an archbiſhop is valued at 15000. thrimſes; a biſhopor a ſenator 
at 8000. thrimſes; and fo forth for every degree; and every 
thrimſe was a coyne of the value of 3h. And there alſo is 
ſet down, that King H. 1. did value the life of any citizen 
of London at vlid- by his letters patents under the great 
ſeal; but in what order or unto whom this ſhould be 
paid, it doth not there appear, 

Alſo their ordinary laws are obſcurely ſet down; for 1 
have brought a peice of a charter of king Cenulfus, where 
it is ſaid, /i malus homo tribus vicibus in peccatis ſuis depre- 
henſus fuerit, ad regale vicum reſtituatur ad puniend. but 
what the puniſhment ſhould be, it doth not appear, 

Alſo they made leaſes for three lives in thoſe dayes, but 
ſomewhat differing in the terms from ours at this day; for 
I have a Saxon charter, whereby there is granted ferram 
quatuer manentium pro diebus trium heminum, which was 
for three lives, as the uſe is at this day. The manner of 
their livery of ſeiſin did in ſome caſes differ from the uſe in 
our time; for I have a deed, whereby lands were given 
unto the priory of 'Cuic in Devon, whereunto there 
are many witneſſes; but in the end there are theſe. 
words, & widentibus iſtis teſtibus, poſui ſuper altare 
ſandti Andree de Cuic per unum cultellum. And Mr. Stow 
hath ſet down, that in the beginning of William the Con- 
queror's reign, farms and mannors were given. by words 
without writing ; only by delivery of the ſword of the lord, 
or his head peice, by a bow or an arrow, and ſuch like. 

Alſo for the manner of out · lawries in thoſe dayes ; if any 
man had broken the peace of the Church violently, he was 
in the juriſdiction of the biſhops to have juſtice ; but if the 
party fled from it, the king by the words of his own mouth 
ſhall out-law him; and if after he may be found, he ſhall 
be delivered unto the King alive, or elſe his head, if he 
defend himſelf ; for he beareth the head of a wolfe. 

In the book of Domeſday there is mention made of trial 
by Peers; the words are theſe, Villielmus de I ercye advocat 
Pares fuos in teftimonium, qued vivente Will imo Mallet & 
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vicecomitatum. tenente in Everwich, ipſe ſuit ſeiſitus as 
Bodetun, & cam tenuit : and thus much for this time ſhall 


we Na HE. 


Of Sterling Money, 
By Sir THOMAS LAKE, 


1590. 


XITEHENCE the name of Sterling money came, 
there be three common opinions. 

1. Some have ſaid, that it took name of Sterling caſtle 

in Scotland, and that K. E. 1. after he had entered into 


Scotland fo farr, for a memory of his victories there, cauſ- 


ed a coin to be made, which he called Sterling. 

2. Another opinion is, that it was ſo called, becauſe it 
had the figure of a ſtarr printed on it, or elfe of the figure 
of a bird, called a Sterling; and ſay withall that the bird 
about the croſs in the ancient arms of England were 
Sterlings. | 

3. A third, that it taketh denomination of Efterling, 
and was a ſtandard uſed by the E/erlings trading in this 
realm, and recejved ; or of Eſterlings, that were the work- 
men of jt. 85 | 

The firſt hath little probability; for that by ſome records 
it may appear, that there is mention made of the penny 
ſterling in the time of K. John. 

For the ſecond, touching the print of the ſtarr or of the 
birds, I never ſaw any ſo coyned ; befides that it hath. al- 
wayes been the cuſtom to imprint upon coin the image of 
the prince. 


 Fhe 
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The third in my opinion hath a great deal more of pro- 
| bability ; as firſt that in all ancient writers it is called and 
written Efterling, and likewiſe the French and other 


ſtrangers, that make mention of that kind of money, do 
call it Eferlin, 


The denomination of the weights, and their parts is of 
the Saxon or Eaſterling tongue, as pound, ſhilling, penny, 


and farthing; which are fo called in their language to this 
day. 


Further in the red book compoſed in the time of K. R. 2. 


are contained words, that do very much fortifie this opinion, 


which are theſe; Moneta vero fertur aicta ſuiſſe 2 nomine 


artificis, ficut fterlingi Anglie d nominibus ob ificum namina 
contraxerunt. 


Laſtly, whereſoever there is mention made of it in an- 


cient hiſtories, written in the Latin tongue, or in foreign 
languages, it is ſpoken allwayes in the plural number, as 
Denarii ſterlingorum; which argueth, that either it was ſo 
called of the nation Efterlingi, that firſt uſed it; or of 
Eſterlings, that were the firſt wotkmen that coined it. 
Now for the antiquity of it, and how long it hath been 
in uſe in England, I can ſay nothing by record; but by 
conjecture I take it to have been a very ancient coyne, and 
of long and known uſe ; becauſe our Engliſh hiſtories and 
alſo forreign do make mention of it, as of an old and 
known coyn ; for in the red book it is called 2e ancient 
Sterling ; and the ſtatute of weights and meaſures, which 
was written in the time of Edward the firſt, provideth 


the compoſition of them upon the Sterling penny, as a 


thing certain and known. 
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Ne IV. 


Of Sterling Money. 


T appeareth in the book of Domeſday, that the pay 
1 meats into the Exchequer were in theſe ſeveral ſorts ; 
viz LX. lib. or any other ſuch ſum of pounds, ad pondus 
five cum pondere, or ad numerum, or ad arſuram ; or elle 
ſo many libras blancas de viginti in ord, or ſo many pounds 
denariorum de viginti in ord, or elle candidarum nummorum 
de viginti in ord ; but there is no mention made of Ster- 
lingorum or ad penſum. The black book of the Exchequer, 
which was written the , . . H. 2. mentioneth that after the 
conquelt the king was not paid out of his lands in gold or 
ſilver, but only in victuals for the maintenance of his hogle, 
ſaving that for the wages of ſouldiers and other neceſſaries; 
and out of cities and caſtles, which uſed no huſbandry, he 
was paid in money numbred ; and this continued by all 
the time of William the Conqueror untill the time of H. 1. 
that upon petition of the common people, the victuals were 
taxed, and payment made in money ad ſcalam : and after 
that it was ordered to be made, non ſalum ad ſcalam, but 
ad penſum ; and laſtly by a Biſhop of Saliſbury the payment 
ad arſuram was deviſed, which was per combuſtionem, and 

ſpecial milites monetarii appointed for the doing thereof. 
Nota quoſdam comitatus à tempore Regis Henrici licite po- 
ruiſſe cujuſcunque monete- denariorum folutionem offerre, 
dummodo argentei eſſent, & ponderi legitims non obſtarent ; 
quia ſolum monetarios ex antiqua inſtitutione non habentes, 
unumquemgue ſibi denarium perquirebant ; quales ſunt Nor- 
Zthumberland & Cumberland, fic autem fuſceþti denar . . . li- 
cet ex firma eſſent ; ſeorſim tamen ab aliis cum quibuſdam 
ſignis appoſitis mittebant ; reliqui vero comitatus ſolos uſuales 
& inſtantis monetæ legitimos denarios tam de firmis quam do 
Placitis afferebant, At þ9iquam rex illuſtris ( cujus laus off 
, . * a in 
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Of Sterling Money. 
in rebus magnis excellentior ) ſub monarthia ſua per 
univerſum regnum unum pondus & unam monetam inſti» 
tuit, omnis comitatus una legis neceſſitate teneri & gene- 
ralis commercii ſolutione cepit cbligari. Omnes itaque idem 
monetæ genus, quomodocunque teneant, folvuunt ; fed tamen 
exattionis, que de combuſtione provenit, jacturam omnes nan 


ſuſtineant. 


Nu. 
Of Sterling Money. 


By FRANCIs THYNN. , 


HERE hath been diverſe opinions touching this | 


word Sterling, whereof it took its name. Some ſay, 
that it took its name of the city of Sterling in Scotland, 
when Edward the firſt, as my memory at this time ſerveth, 
had conquered the land; but that cannot be; for the town, 
which is now called Sterling, had not then that name; 
for it was then called Striveling, as all the Scottiſh hiſtories 
do prove, Others ſay, that it had its name, for that there 
was a ſtarr printed thereon, and fo called Sterling: and 
ſonie ſay it was called Eſterling of this word Sterle, the 
bird ſo called in upland, as ſhall after appear by the opinion 
of Belleforeſt; which I will here ſett down in Engliſh, 
where he ſhoweth, that the ſame was not a peculiar coin 
to England, but to al other nations, that were in the warrs 
of the holy knd in the time of K. Richard 1. Now Belle- 
foreſt's words, tranſlated out of French, are theſe, in his 
Coſmography, where he treateth of the holy warr : The 
city of Damiata, where the Chriſtian merchants did uſe to 
dwell, fell into the hands of the ald poſſeſſors, and at the de- 
farting out of the men, every one payed to the Soldane, 
who was [there with his forces, one eſterlin; nat for wy 
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he cared for tho money, but to the end, that it ſhould not 
feem, that the Chriftians bad not tarried there free in his 
town without paying him tribute ; and it was found that he 
Bad received 700000. of ſuch pieces, And for ſo much as 
diverſe talk of thoſe Efterlinges or Efterlins, and think, that 
it was ſimply the money of England, it is to be known, that 
this piece of money was common to all the Chriſtians going 
into the Eaſt; and there they named it ſo, becauſe on 
the one fide, it had a Starle, to fignifie the multitude of our 
men paſſing into the holy land to occupy the ſame, as thick 
as the Starles do the vines in the time of the vintage. And 
there be ſome, that ſay, that this money hath a ſtarr on the 
one fide, where we ordinarily ſett the croſs ; as who ſhould 
ſay, that this multitude was governed by a ſtarr ſußerna- 
turally. And the Engliſh men having retained the uſe 
thereof, or rather the name, have made divers believe, that 
the ſame was the money of their country ; but be it as it 
will, it was the money of the Eaſt, and it may be, that 
king Richard, being himſelß king of Feruſalem, gave alſo 
that coin to his ſubjects. Thus farr Belleforeſt : Wherein 
he hath committed great errors, as I take it; firſt, in ſay- 
ing it had his name of the bird Stare; 21y, that it was 
named of the ſtarr; and 31!y, that the Engliſhmen challenge 
more to themſelves than due, in ſaying it was their proper 
coyn. For the firſt matter, it could not be called of the 
Starle; for then it muſt have been moneta Sturnorum (for 
Sturnus is Latin for the Stare or Starle) and not moneta Eſter- 
lingorum. 2 ly, It took not its name of the ſtarr; for 
then it ſhould have been called Moneta Stellarum, and 
not Eſterlingorum; and thirdly, it was proper, as 
I take it, to the Engliſh, becauſe of the Eſterlings, 
that came hither to refine the filver, whereof it was 
made; which it ſheweth we had no {kill of, before 
that they came hither, and it was called Moneta Efter- 
lingorum of thoſe people, called the Eferiinges, and fo was 
much more accounted of than any other coyn, even. for the 
purity of the ſubſtance thereof ; as appeareth by the'words 
of Matthew Paris in the time of Henry the third, where 
he 


| Of Sterling Money, 
he hath theſe words in an. Dom, 1247, Anno 31. H. 3. 
fol. 710. in the impreſſion of Tigury, Eodem tempore Mo- 
neta Efterlingorum propter fui materiam defiderabilem de. 
teſtabili circumciſione copit deteriorari, & corrumpi per illos 
falſarios monetarum, quos tonſores appellamus. Where 


naming moneta Efterlingorum, the money of the Efterlinges, 
he plainly ſheweth, it was the money made by thoſe country 
people; and mentioning prepter defiderabilem materiam, 
what other thing can he mean, than the excellency and 
purity of the ſilver, which was deſired of all men? ſo that 
in this point the judgement of Belleforeſt (who for malice 


ſeeketh to defraud the glory of the Engliſh) is not to be 


received for the reaſons before recited, and for many other 
things, which I could ſay againſt theſe words. True it is, 
that I have ſeen an old Angel made in the time of Edward 
the third, (which ſome ſuppoſe to be of thoſe Angels, 
which it is ſaid Reymund Lulley cauſed to be coined in 
the Tower) which had a great ſtarr in the top of the maſt 
of the ſhip for a difference from other Angels; but yet the 


ſame was never named the Sterling Angel, becauſe that it 
had a ſtarr thereon, 


Ne VI, 
Of Sterling Money. 
By Mr. JAMEs LEY. 


HE common and received opinion concerniag the 

antiquity and ſignification of Sterling hath been, 
that king Edward the firſt having obtained the caſtle of 
Striveling (which they corruptly call Sterling) did erect 2 
mint there, and firſt coined the money, which of the name 
of the place is faid to be called Sterling. The cauſe of 
the embracing of this conceit hath been the error of the 
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old book, called the Engliſh Chronicles, and ſithence that 
the approbation thereof by the writers of the laſt great 
Engliſh Chronicle. The untruth of this cenſure appeareth 
manifeſtly by conſidering the time, and place, and other 
circumſtances, ' For it is.undoubted, that the Sterling was 
known and uſed in England long before the time of K. 
Edward the firſt; for I find in a record in the Exchequer , 
of the time of K. Richard the firft, intituled, Ein de tem- 
pore Regis Richardi An. Io. that a fine was levyed in Nor- 
folk by the Abbot of St. Peter /uper Dinam, unto William 
de monte Caneſi, whereby the ſame William did grant to 
the Abbot quadraginta folides fterlingorum in puram & per- 
petuam Bleemoſynam percipiendos annuatim, &c, Like- 
wiſe Ranulphus Glanvil in his book —/#b. 7. cap. 10. 
writeth, that a fine was levied in anno 33. Regis Henrici 
(which is King Henry the 20.) in which mention is made, 
that the of the fine did give to the 

centum ſolidos flerlingorum and to him that 
obſerveth the ſcarcity of ſilver and of all rich metal in Scot- 
land, the baſeneſs of the town, the unfittneſs of the 
ſituation thereof for that purpoſe, being a place remote, 
the great difference between Striveling and Eftirling, the 
word Eſterlingorum to import a denomination of perſons, 
and not of the place, the unlikelyhood, that the King of 
England would honor. a town and kingdome, which was 
only feudal, and deprive his own renowned realm of that 
title and privilege, which was then, and hath ever ſithence 
continued univerſal among his own ſubjects; that he would 
coin money in a foreign realm, appointed to be currant 
within his own dominion, it may eaſily be condemned as a 
fable and fantaſie. Another opinion is, that the word 
ferlingerum is derived of a. ftare or martlet ; of which 
opinion is Lynwood Iib. 3. de teſtamentis : cap. Item quia 
locorum, whoſe words are as followeth ; Sterlingorum no- 
men erat, &c. Of the like opinion is Polydore Virgil /ib. 
16. Anglicæ hiſtor. 304. who writeth, as followeth : Interea 
in con/ilio poſt multa ex republica, &c ; whole opinions do 


not bear any great ſhew : for the Armes of any king of 
England 
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England before the Conqueſt was not flares, but martlets, 
which are birds differing both in name and nature. It is 
likewiſe very true, that there was an ancient coin, called 
Sterlingus or denarius Sterlingus : yet although it may be, 
that ſome one manner of ſilver coin might happily be 
known by that name, and for that cauſe ; yet the general 
name of Sterlingorum, which is now in queſtion, and which 
is proper to a ſpecial kind of alloy of currant metals, 
hath another etymology and original. Firſt, therefore, as 
the realm of England hath furniſhed the Eaſtern parts 
with the proviſion of clothes and wool, ſo have thoſe parts 
requited us with great quantity of pure ſilver, which hath 
been found in great abundance in diverſe parts of Germany, 
where the mines thereof are ; which might be a juſt cauſe 
that the bringers over thereof might well give the denomi- 
nation unto the proportion and alloy thereof; for being 
called moneta Efterlingorum, it importeth the addition to 
concern the perſons of men under the money of the Eſter- 
lings; for EZ, Aſt, and Ot do ſignify a riſing or aſcending, 
whereby we call that quarter, %, where the ſun riſeth : 
and aſtzg in Engliſh Saxon is to aſcend and mount; and 
we call Ef or Q the place in the houſe, where the ſmoke 
ariſeth ; and in ſome manors antiquum auſtrum or oftrum 
is that, where a fixed chimney or flew anciently hath been; 
and the word ger, is that which we call eſtwards; and 
Lng is a diminutive, as fondling, changeling, ſtripling, 
and ſuch like; and may ſignify breed and generation, and 
for proof thereof I refer myſelf to Albertus Crantzius lib. 
14. Vandaliæ, fol. 323. 

But as for the gueſs of fella, ſurely if that had been the 
caſe thereof, it would rather have been called moneta fella- 
rum, or moneta fleilata, than Efterlingorum; and ſo of 
 feurnus, it ſhould rather have been moneta furnorum : but 
the truth is, that it ſignifieth the alloy; for in the conſti- 
tutions of Simon Mepham Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which are expounded by Lynwood, it is thus written; Ha- 
tuimus quod &c, by which appeareth, that the money was 


called ſhillings, and the addition ferlingorum, It appear- 
Vol. I. C eth 
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eth alſo by a Statute in an. 25. E. 3.cap. 13. that it is enact- 
ed, in hæc verba, that the money of gold and ſilver, which 
now remaineth, ſhall not be impaired in weight nor in alloy, 
but as ſoon as a good way may be found, that the ſame be 
put in ancient ſtate, as in the Sterling. It alſo appeareth, 
that the ſame was brought hither by merchants ſtrangers : 
for the ſtatute of 27. E. 3. cap. 14. faith, none ſhall carry 
any old ſterling, but only the new coin, except merchant 
ſtrangers, that bring to the realm any money and employ 
part, they may carry the reſt. Alſo the Statute of articuli 
ſuper Chartam an. 28. E. 1. cap. 20. doth prohibit, that 
none ſhall gild or cauſe to be gilded ne manner of veſſel, 
jewel, or any other thing of gold or ſilyer, except it be of 
the very beſt allay, and ſilver of the ſterling-allay or of 
better, at the pleaſure of him to whom the gold belong- 
eth; and that none gild worſe ſilver than ſterling, Alſo 
the ſtatute of an. 33. Ed. 3. cap. 7. is that goldſmiths 
ſhall make all manner of veſſel and other work of ſilver well 
and lawfully of the allay of good Sterling; and ſo to con- 
clude, how unlikely ſoever it is, that this temperature of 
metal doth take its name of fella; yet in this there is con- 
ſent, that as the ſtars are a light and comfort to thoſe, 
that are in darkneſs of the night, ſo this metal doth mi- 
niſter relief to ſuch as fall into the ſhade of adverſity ; 
but in this they diſſent, that thoſe ſend their light in- 
differently to all, the other vouchſafeth his brightneſs but 
fo te. ; 
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Ne VII. 
of what Antiquity Shires were in England. 
By Mr. Ac ARB. 
Paſche 33. Eliz. 1591. 


FE is eaſily to be perceived by the reading of our old 
Engliſh hiſtories, that this land hath been divided into 
ſundry kingdoms, the one invading the other, as they 
found ſtrength and opportunity: in which kingdoms every 
king had his chief city or place of abode : whereof ſun- 
dry examples might be recited, which I omit, becauſe I 
will contain myſelf within the liſts of our order. 

After that being ſubdued by ſome one more ſtrong than 
the reſt, as I ſuppoſe, by King Alured; for I find by a 
regiſter book of Chertſey Abbey, written in King John's 
time, as I think, becauſe he ended his hiſtory at that time, 
that the ſame king wrote himſelf, Tocius Inſulæ Britannice 
Baſileus, and that he divided this land into Centuriatas. 

Now in the 33. chap. of the Black-book is contained 
thus: Hida a primitiva inſtitutione ex centum acris conſtat; 
Hundredus vero ex Hidarum aliquot centenariis, ſet non de. 
terminatur. Quidam enim ex pluribus, quidam ex paucioribus 
hidis conftat : hinc hundredum in veteribus Regum Anglico- 
rum privilegiis Centuriatam nominari frequenter invents 3 
Comitatus autem eadem lege ex hundredis conſtant ; hoc eſt, 
quidam ex pluribus, quidam ex paucioribus, ſecundum quod 

diviſa eft terra per viros diſcretos &c. 

Whereby it appeareth, that Centuriata is and was taken ] 
of old for an hundred ; and that ſundry hundreds make a 
ſhire. So that he dividing the land firſt into hundreds, 
did afterwards appoint what number of hundreds ſhould 

belong to every fhire ; and then appointed the ſame ſhire 
to be called by the name of the chief town of that circuit 
C 2 or 
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The Antiquity of Shires in England. 
or province; as you ſce they be called at this day; except 
a few, which were called by the name of the people there 
dwelling, having relation to the Romans, who from Rome 
called Ciſalpini and Tranſalbini, ſo from London Eſtſex, 
i. e. Eſt Saxons, Middleſex, Weſtſex, Chent, Surregiani vel 
Suthreg, Northſolk and Sudfolk; names brought in by 
the Saxons. And herein this nation hath imitated the 
courſe mentioned in the Bible; for even from the creation 
of the world and multiplication thereof every people knew 
their own territories. Joſua likewiſe divided the land of 
promiſe into Tribes. The Pſalms ſay in the 49. And 
they call their lands by their names, 

Therefore all old antiquity divided the world into parts, 
as Afia, Africa, Europa; and parts into provinces ; pro- 
vinces into regions or kingdoms ; regions into places or 
territories ; territories into fields; fields into hundreds ; 
hundreds into hides or plough lands; plongh lands into 
ſevered or common fields called clmata ; climates into 
days works of tillage ; days works into poles or perches, 
paces, degrees, cubits, feet, handfulls, ounces, and 
inches; ſuch was their great diligence. And becauſe 
kings found by experience, that ubi nullus ordo, ibi ſempi- 
ternus error, or, as ſome ſay, Horror; to prevent that in- 
convenience in government, as the Black- book ſaith in the 
32. chap. ut quilibet jure ſus contentus, alienum non uſurpet 
impune, Kings, I ſay, thought good to divide that great 
log or huge maſs of a commonwealth into particular 
governments, giving authority to ſundry perſons in every 
5 nmane, to gude their charge, thereby following the 
advice of Jethro, Moſes' father-in-law, given to Moſes in 
the wilderneſs. The ſame manner uſed Fergus king of 
Scots, who reigned there, when Coilus reigned in Britain ; 
of whom it 1s written, that he divided his land into.pro- 
vinces, and cauſed his nobles to caſt lots for the ſame, and 
called every country by the name of his governor. And 
K. II. 2. imitated the like in ſending yearly his juſtices iti- 
nerant through the land to execute juſtice in every ſhire, 
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So as to conclude, I think that king Alured was the firſt 
that cauſed ſhires to be called by their names, becauſe he 
divided the land into hundreds; and ſhires conſiſt upon 
divers hundreds; and that which other nations call Pro- 
vince we call Shire; and that is the right name in Latin; 
for ſo doth Witleſey, the Monk of Peterborough, call it in 
the 37 leaf of his book, ſaying, in provincia Lincolniæ non 
ſunt Hide terre, ſicut in aliis Provinciis: ſed pro hidis ſunt 
carucate terre, & tantum continent, quantum Hide. &c. 
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BI dit. Tru. . 
Target is no doubt, but tha lt ud Was ſevered 
into ſundry parts in the time of the Britons, of the 
Romans, and of the Saxons. Of the Britons, I plainly 
confeſs, I can ſay little; for the Romans ſomewhat I can 
ſay, but as it were heidug the fun darkened with 2 
cloud: for the Saxons ſomewhat more I can fay, as be- 
holding their ſtate in the ſun-ſetting, which yet lendeth 
light unto us. Now that the Britons had theſe ſeveral 
parts of the land diſtinguiſhed one from' another by eſpe- 
cial names, appeareth by Czfar ; for Kantium was one 
part, and the Trinobantes another; and in reading of many 
other ancient writers, as Tacitus, Dion Caſſius, Suetonius, 
Vopiſcus, Eutropius, and others, I find the people inha- 
biting this land to have had ſundry names, and therefore 
ſay, that every ſort of theſe people had a ſeveral portion of 
the realm ſet out by limits, whereby they knew, how 
far their territories ſtretched. Of theſe kind of people 
ſome were called Se/g9ve, Damnonii, Gadeni, Coritani, 
Ovadeni, Regni, Silures, Cornavi, Vacomagi, Venicontes, 
ny vani, Elgovi, Brigantes, Ordevici, Trinobantes, Cante- 


clauni, 
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clauni, Iceni, Dobuni, Kantii, and many other names, 
which I paſs over, becauſe they be needleſs to be ſpoken, 
ſince I cannot as yet appoint them their true places, other 
than ſuch as Mr. Camden hath given them poſſeſſion of; 
which yet is not of every of thoſe ſeveral people, which 
ancient authors name in this land. All which people were 
ſo divided by the Britons before the coming of the Romans, 
as I think, and that theſe are only Latin names given unto 
them by the Romans before the ſelf diviſion of the realm 
by the Romans ; for they made another diviſion, reducing 
the former divided places into fewer provinces ; for at the 
firſt, as ſaith Dion, it was divided by the Romans into 
Britannia magna & parva ; then into Britannia ſuperior 
and inferior ; after it was divided into three parts, as ap- 
peareth by Sextus Rufus, which were, maxima Cæſarienſic, 
Britannia prima, and Britannia fecunda ; but the ſucceed- 
ing Romans not ſatisfied with theſe former diviſions, di- 
vided it into 5. parts, which were, Britannia prima, ſecunda, 
maxima Caſarienſis, Valentia, and Flavia Cæſarienſis: but 
becauſe Mr. Camden hath ſomewhat ſpoken hereof, I will 
ſay no more. Wherefore to leave them, and to come to 
matter of further opening of our queſtion, we ſay, that 
the Saxons, obtaining the realm after the Romans, divided 
the ſame into FIT. ſeveral kingdoms, which being after 
united into one Monarchy, was governed by Alfred 
king of England, who, beginning his reign as ſome have, 
in the year of Chriſt 871, or, as others have, 872. divided 
the land into ſhires ; for he (either imitating, as Mr. Cam- 
den hath, the Germans, who, as Tacitus faith, jura ßer 
Sages & vicos reddebant, or following, as Mr. Lamberd 
bath, the counſel of Jethro the father-in-law of Moſes, 
who divided the people of Iſrael into Tribunos, centuriones, 
quinquagenarios, & decanos, qui judicarent plebem in omni 
tempore, as it is in Exod. 18. chap.) did divide the whole 
realm into ſhires or ſhares, into hundreds, lathes, tithings, 
and ſuch like, the better to reſtrain the fury of the invad · 
ing Danes, and the abuſe of the ſpoiling ſubjects, cloaking 
themſelves with the name and ſhadow of the Danes, there- 
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by taking an occaſion to waſte and conſume their own 
country. The proof whereof, becauſe I will ſpeak nothing 
of myſelf, I will lay down verbatim out of ſuch authors as 
I have ſeen; firſt ſhewing, that this word ſhire or ſhare 
being mere Saxon, and yet to this day retained with us, 
importeth as much, as a certain proportion or part of the 
land; that being deduced of the Saxon word reynen, which 
ſignifieth to cut or divide, This ſhire being in Latin, of 
diverſe authors, diverſely termed ; of ſome it is called 
Comitatus ;- of others þagus, ager, and territorium with an 
addition of the name of the ſhire, as pagus Huntendunenſis, 
ager Cantianus, territorium Glovernenſe. Of other old 
writers it is called after the form of the Romans, Provincia ; 
as appeareth by Florentius Wigornienſis and William of 
Malmeſbury. And Aſſerius Menevenſis living in the time 
of king Alfred, and writing his hiſtory, calleth this ſhire 
paga : for he faith anno Domini 849. was king Alfred 
born in villa regia, que dicitur Wanatinge, in illa paga que 
nominatur Barockſhire ; and of others this county is named 
Satrapia, Now the authorities for the diviſion of the ſhires 
by Alfred (which was about the 20. year of his reign in anno 
Domini 892, as ſome will) are theſe. Firſt, Ingulfus 
writeth in this manner, Rex Alfredus in ſui regni negotiis 
providendis ſolertiſſimus erat. Exemplo namque Danorum 
colore etiam, quidam indigenarum latrociniis ac rapinis in- 
tendere ceperunt, quo cupiens Rex compeſcere, & de huj uſe 
modi exceſſibus cohiberi, totius Angliz pagos & provincias in 
Comitatus primus omnium commutavit; comitatus in Centu- 
rias, id eſt, hundredas ; & in decimas, id eft, Tithingas di- 
viſit , ut omnis indigena ligatus in aliqua centuria vel decima 
exiſteret ; & ſi quis ſuſpeftus de aliquo latrocinio per ſuam 
centuriam vel decuriam vel condempnatus vel invadiatus 
pœnam incurreret vel vitaret. Prefeftos vero provinciarum, 
gui antea vice-domini vocabantur, in duo officia diviſit ; id 
eft, in Judicet, quos nunc Juſticiarios vocamus ; & in vices 
comites, qui adhuc idem nomen retinent. Horum cura & in- 
duſtria tanta pax in brevi per totam terram effloruit, ut | 
Viator quantamcungue ſummam pecuniæ in campis & publicis 

| | compitis 
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compitis veſpere dimiſiſſet, mane vel poft menſem rediens in- 
tegre & intaftam indubium inveniret. Thus much Ingul- 
fus; after whom ſucceedeth William of Malmeſbury, more 


. liberally treating thereof, whoſe words, although they be 


ſomewhat long, I ſhall not grieve to recite. Qua occaſiane 


. (faith he) barbarorum etiam indigeng in rapinis anhelave- 


runt, adeo ut nulli tutus commeatus efſet fine armorum prg- 
fediis, Centurias, quas hundreds, & decimas, quas Tithings 
vocavit, inſtituit Aluredus, ut amnis Anglus regaliter dun- 
taxat vivens haberet & centuriam & decimam. Quod ſi 


quis delicti alicujus inſimularetur, flatim ex centuria & de- 
cima exhiberet, qui eum vadaretur qui vero iſtiuſmodi van 
dem non reperiret, ſeveritatem horreret ; ft quis vero reus 


ante vadationem vel poſt transfugeret, omnes ex centuria © 
decima regis mulftam incurrerent : hoc conimento pacem in- 


Fudit provinciæ, ut per publicos aggeres, ubi ſemite per qua- 


drivium finduntur, armillas aureas jubeat ſuſpendi, qui 


viantium aviditatem riderent, dum non efſet, qui eas abri- 


Feret. Whereunto conſenteth Matthew Weſtminſter, at- 
tributing the ſame to the year of Chriſt 892. whoſe words, 
becauſe they be almoſt all one with William of Malmeſbury, 
I will forbear to recite, leſt I might trouble you with need- 
Teſs repetition of one thing. But of this diviſion of 
the ſhires by Alfred, I much muſe, there is no- 
thing ſpoken by Aſſerius Menevenſis, who being Chaplain 
ta the faid King, and of purpoſe writing his life, doth not 
yet touch one word thereof. Then after this, in the time 


of the Danes, which poſſeſſed the government of England 


ſome xxx. years, king Cnute, after he had obtained the 
Whole kingdom by the death of Edmond Ironſide, divided 
the realm, as faith Ranulphus Higdon, Monk of Cheſter, 
in his Polychronicon, into four parts, by which partition he 
aſſigned Weſt-· Saxony to himſelf ; the Eaſtangles to Tur- 
killus ; Mercia to Edricus de Streonia, and Northumber- 
land to Hiricius. But to leave that and to come to our for- 


mer diviſion, and therein to ſnew, into how many parts 


the realm was divided; I will not refuſe to follow that 
learned antiquary Mr. Camden, ſufficiently treating thereof 


in 


* 
* 
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in his eloquent Britannia, Theſe ſhires at the firſt were 
divided into the number of 32. Mr. Harriſon in his de- 


{cription of Britain, printed with Hollingſhed's chronicle, - 


doth, unleſs my memory fail me, affirm that the land was 
at the firſt divided into 38. ſhires ; but I rather embrace 
the firſt number : and that by the warrant of William of 
Malmeſbury, who writeth, that in the year of Chriſt 1016. 
in the reign of Ethelred, there were no more but 32. 
ſhires : but when William the Conqueror taxed the realm, 
Polychronicon ſaith, there were 36: and the book of 


Domeſday nameth but 34 : for Dureſme, Lancaſter, Nor- - 


thumberland, Weſtmerland, and Cumberland are not 
counted in that number, becauſe they were in ſubjection 
to the Scots; and many other ſhires were either free from 
taxation, or elſe comprehended under the name of York- 
ſhire. Whereupon the ſaid Ranulfus Higden in his Poly- 
chronicon, written in the time of Ric. 2. hath in one eſpe- 
cial chapter of the ſhires of England, this much in Eng- 
liſh. There be in England 32. ſhires: but if the country 
of Northumberland be divided into v1. ſhires, which is 
Yorkeſhire, Duramſhire, Northumberland, Carleolſhire, 
Applebyſhire, and Lancaſter, then be in England 36, 
without Cornwall, &c. Moreover I find, there hath been in 
Lancaſhire 5. little ſhires, as hath Eulogium, which were 
Weſtderbia, Salfordia, Lelandia, Blackorneſhire, and fer- 
ritorium de Lancaſter ; and ſo likewiſe there was Rich- 
mondſhire in Yorkſhire, and many ſuch other ſhires, which 
now go under the name of other ſhires, eee 
book, belonging to St. Edmondſbury, dividing the realm, 
doth in more ample ſort ſet down the ſhires, expreſſing, 
how many hides of land be contained in divers of them: 
the words of which book be theſe. Triginta due fhire 


ſunt in Anglia, exceptis Northumberland, Leones, t- 


merland, Cumberland, Cornubia in qua continentur 7. ſhire, 
exceptis Waliia, Scotia, & Inſula de Wight, In his 32. 
ſhiris, tres leges conſtitute ſunt, una Weſt Saxonlage, alia 
Denelage, tertia Merchenlage. Ad Weſtenlage novem ſhire 


fertinebant, ſcil, Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, Berkſoire, Milt. 


Vor. I, D Hire, 
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ſhire, in quibus continentur 1900. hide, Southamptonſhire, 


Somerſet, Dorſet, Devonſhire. Ad Danelege pertinent 15. 


ſhire, Everwick, Nottingham, Derby, Leceſter, Lincoln, 


Northampton, Bedford, Buckingham, Hertferde, Eſſex, 
Middleſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cantabridge, Stamford. Ad 
Merchienlege pertinent 8. ſhirzg, Gloceſter, in qua ſunt 
1300. hide; Worceſterſhire, in qua ſunt 1200. hide ; Here- 


fordſhire, in qua funt 1200. hide ; Warwick, in qua ſunt 


1200. hide; Oxeghrd, in qua ſunt 1400. hide; Cheſter, 
in qua ſunt 1200. hide; Stanford, in qua ſunt 5. hide. 
Then Henry the 2. about the 22. of his reign in the year 
1176, at Northampton, when he appointed the juſtices 
itiuerant to paſs over England to decide matters of law in 
the country, and to eaſe the people of that trouble, con- 
tinually following the court, made a new diviſion of the 
realm, if it may be properly called a diviſion, and not ra- 
ther an allotment of- the (hires long before divided, to the 
ſeveral circuits of the ſeid juſtices in this ſort ; which is, 
that Hugh de Creſceye, Walter Fitz-Roberts, and Robert 
Manſel were deputed into Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
ſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Eſſex, and Hertford ; Hugh de 
Gundevile, William Fitz-Rafe, and William Baſſet were ap- 
pointed to Lincolnſnire, Northamptonſhire, Derbyſhire, 

Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſter- 
ſhire; Robert Fitz-Bernard, Richard Giftord, and Roger 
Fitz-Remfrey were appointed to Kent, Suſſex, Barkſhire, 
and Oxfordſhire ; William Fitz-Stephen, Bertram de Ver- 
done, and Thurſtane Fitz- Simon were ordained to Here- 
fordſhire, Gloceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, and Shropſhire ; 
Ralfe Fitz-Stephen, William Ruſſe, and Gilbert Pipard 


were put in charge with Wiltſhire, Dorſetſnire, Sumerſet- 


ſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall; Robert Wallenfis, Ra- 
nulfe de Glanvile, and Robert Pykenet were appointed to 
Yorkſhire, Richmondſhire, Lancaſter, Copeland, Weſt- 
merland, Northumberland, and Cumberland. Theſe being 
almoſt the ſame Circuits, which the juſtices have at this 
day. All which diviſions of the realm and of the ſhires, 
Although they have been divers at divers times, as appear- 

2 eth 
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eth by theſe Authors; yet altogether, as they are now at 
this inſtant, T ſuppoſe, do contain the number of xxx1x. 
ſhires, to which K. Henry the vi11. hath joined 13. other 
ſhires within the principality of Wales, when he united 
the ſame unto England, and made it ia all points ſubje& 
to our form of government. 


No IX. 


Of the Time, when England was firſt di- 
vided into Shires, and the Reaſon of ſuch 
Diviſion. 


By Mr. TAL BO r. 


HE old word for Shire is a Saxon word, and written 
reype, which, ſome ſay, ſignifieth to divide or 
part aſunder ; -but I ſuppoſe it taketh his beginning of clear 
or plain; as Scyreborne, a clear water; Scyrewude, a 
clear wood, where no underwoods grow; Scyreland, a 
plain country, where no woods grow, but apt for tillage 
and habitation of men. In the beginning the country was 
divided into wood-land and ſcyre- land. The wood-land 
remained deſert for the deer, (which ſinee is called Foreſt) 
exempt of ancient time from pariſhes and paying of tithes, 
The /cyre-land remained for habitation of men and tillage, 
and was bound to pay tithes, whereby it may be gathered, 
that wood-land and ſeyre- land be contraries. The divi- 
. fion of England into hires is ſaid to be done by K. Alfred; 
which was very hard for him to do; ſeeing the kingdoms 
of Mercia and Northumberland were not under his obe- 
dience, but governed by their own kings; which king- 
doms contain the one half of England; beſides that the 
Danes fo troubled this land in his days, that he and his 
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nobility were forced to ſſie into a mariſh' and deſolate place 
to avoid their cruelties; which place taketh his name 
thereof, and is called to this day ESelneye or Ethelneig, id 
eſt, inſula nobilium. Beſides that, I do not read the word 
ſeyre in that ſenſe, (but pagus or provincia ) until the year 
of our Lord 1001. whereas Alfricus, archbiſhop of Canter - 
bury, in his teſtament hath theſe words, and aner paper he 
zeufe bam polce ro Lenr j oßrer xo pilcune pcre:* At which 
time and after I find mention made both of /cyre and 


Haren. 


Ne X. 
Of the ſame. 
By Mr. BRA GH TON. 


'N libro de Chertſey De ſchiris. 
1 Rex Aluredus, licet inter arma leges ſileant, inter fre- 
mitus armorum leges tulit, & Centurias, quas hundred di- 


cunt, & decimas, quas Tyethingas vocant, inſtituit. 
Leges Edwardi Regis Senioris. 
Ic pille þ elc Teneyo hzbbe Semor a ymb 


xeopen pucan J gevon Þ lc man yy chats; 
pppe. J Ic rypek hebbe ende: 


No XI, 
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No XI, 


Of the Time when England was firſt divided 


1nto Shires. 


By Mr, JaMEs LEX. 


HE word /bire is an ancient Saxon word, derived of 


pcinan, which is to cut, ſheer, or to divide; and 


the aſpiration [/Þ] hath been brought in by the Normans, 
as in diverſe other the like words may be exemplified ; for 
of the ancient Saxon word yeilling, they have formed the 
modernal word ſhilling ; of yceal, ſhall ; of cils, child; 
of ic, ich; of enghyc, engliſhz of pile, welſh; and 
ſuch like. I am not of their mind, which think, that 
ſbire doth ſignify the plain and champion, and ſo make 
difference between /hyregerefe and woodgerefe ; for the 
contrary of that doth appear by the foreſt of Shirewood, 
which being compounded of /byre and word, is no cham 
pion, but a foreſt or wood; and ſo all coppice woods in the 
welt countries are called Sheer-wocds, which I think in 
Latin is all one with H cadua; ſo termed becauſe 
thoſe woods are uſually felled and cut ; or elſe, becauſe 
they are incoppiced, fenced, ſhared, cut off, or divided 
from other places, to the end the ſprings might be pre- 
ſerved. In like ſort there is a town in the north part of 
the county of Wilts called Shareftoun, which took that 
name, either, becauſe the town is the uttermoſt bound of 
the county of Wilts, and the ſhare-town, /hire-town, or 
town of diviſion between the ſame and the county of Glou- 
ceſter; or elſe of a certain ſtone, not far from thence, 
which is ſaid to be a bound or. diviſion between the three 
counties of Wilts, Glouceſter, and Somerſetſhire. And 
ſo alſo, when any thing is parted or divided into equal por- 
tions, we ſay in common ſpeech are and ſhare lite; and 
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the crop or firſt cutting of graſs is called the ſhare, and the 
implement wherewith the plowman divideth the Jand, is 
termed a ſhare, and, to conclude, the very inftrument of 
curting of cloth is called a pair of /heers. 

Concerning the firſt diviſion of {hires in this hank; 1 find 
in Ingulphus Croylandenſis, that the firſt diſtinction of 
bires was made by king Alfred; although I for my part 
can eaſily yield to thoſe, who think, that the uſe of ſhires 
was long before ; for Matthew of Weſtminſter * ſheweth, 
that king Offa reigned in 23. ſhires, which he reciteth by 
name; and yet afterward he faith +, Alfredus legem tulit, 
centurias, quas hundredas, & decimas, quas tithingas ap- 
pellant, inſtituit, & vadationem &c. So that I am of opi- 
nion, that the ſhires reſpecting their names, circuit, and 
quantity, were long before king Alfred reigned ; but re- 
garding the ſubdiviſions into tithings, the government of 
them by diſtinct law-days or views of Franckpledge, 
which he calleth vadationem or finding of pledges, they 
were firſt formed by king Alfred. , 

Concerning the firſt conſtitution of ſhires, I have obſery- 

ed two kinds of principal cauſes; the one fort, the cauſes, 
why they were divided ; the other ſort are, why they were 
in ſuch ſort divided. As touching the former ſort, it doth 
appear in the report of An. XII. H. Vit. by the opinion of 
Fineux, who was then chief juſtice of the King's, Bench, 
that there were three cauſes; the firſt 'was for the eaſe of 
the people, in reſpect that all juſtice being at that time 
immediately in-the Crown, the {ame was adminiſtered only 
at that place, where the king was perſonally preſent; which 
upon the increaſe of people growing troubleſome, it was 
therefore ordained, that every ſhire. or county ſhould have 
juſtice exerciſed within itſelf, and that the county-court, 
being holden monthly, ſhould decide the pleas between 
party and party; and the ſheriffs turn being holden half- 
yearly ſhould intermeddle with cauſes criminal, which 


* Matt. Weſtm. p. 288. 
+ Vide pag. 545. 


were 
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were between the king and the ſubject. The ſecond, for 
the more eaſy conſervation of the peace, and ready execu- 
tion of the law, by reaſon, that every ſheriff having the 
charge only of one county, and being reſident in the fame, 
might with the greater facility ſuppreſs all tumult, and 
with the more conformity execute all procefs. 'The third, 
for the readier defence againſt foreign invaſions ; neither 
was it ſo eaſy for one man to make collection of all the peo- 
ple of the realm into one place, as it was for every ſhire to 
make their particular aſſemblies in their own countries. 


And to theſe three reaſons I may add a fourth; which is in 


reſpect of the better taxation and collection of all ſuch rents, 
aids, revenues, and profits, as were due and payable unto 
the king. And as concerning the cauſes why the ſame 
ſhires were divided in ſach fort as they are, theſe things 
are to be noted: firſt, that moſt of the ſhires in Eng- 
land, and eſpecially ſuck as by nature and ſituation were 
apt for the ſame, do conſiſt of two kinds of ſoil, the one 
low, moiſt, or fertile, the other hilly, dry, or barren. 
Devon hath the middle and north part barren, and the 
South Hams fertile. Somerſetſhire hath the high country dry 
and hilly, and the marſhes and moors fat and moiſt. 
Dorſetſhire hath a great part hard and dry, and another 
part, called Blackmore, moiſt and fruitful, Wilts is di- 
vided into Southwilts, which is all downs, plains, and 
champion, and into Northwilts, containing the vale and 


being very fertile. Berkſhire hath the hill country and the 


vale of Whitehorſe. Oxfordſhire hath the Chiltern and the 
vale. Buckinghamſhire the woodlands and the vale of 
Ayleſbury. Nottingharaſhire, the northwelt part thereof 
the foreſt of Shirewood, dry and ſandy, and the ſouth part 
the vale of Bever and pleaſant river of Trent. So hath 
Derbyſhire the Peak country, and the rich vales of Skarſ- 
dale and Gloſſopeſdale. Glouceſterſhire hath Cotteſwold 

hills and the vale country, where the river of ' Severn run- 
neth. Lincolaſhire hath the plain and ſandy countries, and 
the fens and plaſhes : and in ſuch ſort are the moſt part of 


the ſhires ia England. Beſides, I obſerve that although in, 
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many places the ſhires are ſeparated by famous and noto- 
rious bounds, as rivers, hills, highways, and ſuch like; 
yet ſometimes there are certain quillets, lying within the 
limits of one ſhire, which nevertheleſs are parcel of ano- 
ther; the reaſon whereof I conceive to be, for that the 
{ame quillets are parcel of the poſſeſſion of ſome nobleman, 
biſhop, or Abbey, who had ſome great ſeigniory in that 
county, whereof the ſame quillet is accounted parcel ; as 
for example, the counties of Devon and Cornwall are di- 
viced with the river of Samer, but yet a certain quillet 
lying on the hither ſide of the river, is parcel of the Earl- 
dom-land, and therefore it is a member of the county of 
Cornwall; ſo alſo a certain parcel of land lying within the 
county of Berks, called Twyford, is parcel of the county 
of Wilts, which is at the leaſt 20 miles diſtant from the 
fame. The reaſon whereof alſo is, in reſpect, that it was 
parcel of the inheritance of the abbey of Ambreſbury, the 
ſcite and chicteſt poſſeſſions whereof are in the county of 
Wilts, | 


Ne XII, 


Of the Antiquity of Terms for the Admini— 
ſtration of Juſtice in England. 


By JosEPH HOLLAND, 


2, Novr, 1601. 


OLLINGSHED in his chronicle doth ſhew, that 
William the Conqueror did alter the manner of our 

trials at the common law, and brought in the trials by 
twelve men; and ordained the court of Chancery to be 
above the common law]; ſo likewiſe he ordained the terms 
for the determining of matters in law to be kept but four 
umes 


The Antiquity of Terms in England. 

times in the year, according as is uſed at this day. And 
in the time of Henry 3. there ſat 6. judges on the bench, 
and the chief juſtice was an earl; for proof whereof I 
have an antient charter made in that time of a conveyance 
of lands, in þlena curia apud Londonias coram Fuſticiarits 
Domini Regis de Banco; his teſtivus, Willelmo Comite Arun- 
del, and ſix judges with him, which are particularly named 
in the ſaid charter. 

Alſo the circuits were likewiſe uſed for the determining 
of cauſes in every ſeveral ſhire, and the judges were called 


Juſticiarii Itinerantes, and jultices of aſſize, according as 


it is obſerved at this day, 


No XIII. 


Of the Antiquity and Etymology of Terms 
and Times for Adminiſtration of Juſtice 
in England, 


By FR. THYNNE. 


HIS word Term, in Latin Terminus, had its original 

from the end or limits, terms, or bounds of lands, 

which among the Romans were termed Termini; who 
therefore made a law, that qui ferminum exaraſſet, ipſz & 
boves duo ſacri fierent, Which bounds they did alſo ſignify 
by the name of Columna or Columella: whereupon the 
bounds of many nations are yet called Pillars; as in Spain 
the pillars of Hercules note the cape or utmoſt part there- 
of; and the bounds of Armenia were by the Roman em- 
perors, as appeareth in the Roman hiſtories, named Colum- 
nas Armenia ; whereunto agreeth Servius upon Virgil, 


noting the bounds of Egypt t to be ſignified by the Pillars 
of Egypt. 
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Orer theſe bounds and limits there was a God, called 
Terminus, appointed by Numa Pompilius, ſecond king of 
Rome; who firſt erected a temple to this new God, and 
placed the ſame next to Jupiter Optimus maximus in the 
capitol, | a 

To this Terminus, as hath Alexander ab Alexandro lib. 2. 
dierum genialium cap. 22. ſacrum feſtis terminalibus in agris, 
ſexto ab urbe miliario, ſub patenti cœlo fieri folebat, At 
which time no living creature was offered unto him, becauſe 
they held him the god and keeper pacis & quietis ; and 
for that cauſe thought it a deep offence to have any ſlaugh- 
tercd ſacrifice done unto him. The ſolemnities of which 
feaſts and ſacrifices were named Terminalia, having the 
month February confecrated to him : as hath S. Auguſtin 
in the 7th book and 7th chap. de civitate Dei. That 
month, as hath Ja Mere des hiſtories cap. 29. being named 
Februarius of the purgation of ſouls, which the Romans 
uſed therein ; for they believed that the ſouls of their de- 
ceaſed Anceſtors did hover and wander in the air and in- 
fected the ſame ; for which they uſed a certain kind of 
purgation, ſuppoſing by that means the ſouls returned to 
their ſepultures, which purgation was called februatio of 


the Roman God Februus, otherwiſe Pluto, to whom they 


conſecrated the month February; for as they dedicated the 
month January to the ſupernal Gods, ſo they conſecrated 
February to the infernal gods, as hath Natales Comes. 
All which I have written to deduce this word Term from 
the Cod Terminus, and that it is taken for limits or bourds. 

But you will ſay, what affinity hath this proud Terminus, 
God of limits or bounds (his motto being ceda nulli ) with 
our word Term, for matter of law? Firſt, I anſwer, Ter- 
minus, like unto Janus, was called the God of Peace, becauſe 
all limits, which have their name of /izes, or contentions, 
might be kept in peace and quiet in this peaceful govern- 
ment of Terminus; that word is of kind to the Term of 
law, which is the time wherein peace muſt be uſed, and a 
peaceful end made between contending perſons. Secondly, 


-as this Terminus is a bound or limit of place, ſo it is a 


bound 
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bound or limit of time, in that the month and time, wherein 
the god was worſhipped, was called Terminus. Thirdly, 
that as theſe ſacrifices were among the Romans called Ter- 
minalia, ſo were they the ſame Terminalia alſo by them 
taken for limitation of time, when thoſe ſacrifices were 
performed, and alſo by Varro ſet down to be the laſt day 
of the year, including the end and limits of the year. 

Now having ſhewed, that this word Terminalia amongſt 
the Romans, being deduced from Terminus, was a limitation 
of time; we will prove that amongſt us here alſo, that this our 


word Terminus or Term hath been taken for a period of time 


as well as for bounds and limits or ends of things; and fo 
by conſequence that it implieth among us a limitation of 
time, wherein cauſes ſhall be determined, and not the de- 
termination of the cauſe itſelf. That Terminus (a word 
uſed by Glanvil) is a limitation of time, 1s proved, in that 
our law calleth it a term of years, when we let land for 
certain number of years; ſo is it for terms of life, limiting 
and bounding the life and years : and the modern and an- 
cient Leſſors did in reſervation of rent uſe quatuor anni ter- 
minos. In which, as this word Term can have no affinity 
with the land letten for years or life, and therefore muſt 
needs ſignify the number of years; ſo ſhall it not ſignify 
the cauſe determined, but the time. 7 

In ſpea king of things done preſently. at that inſtant of 
time; Walſingham calleth thoſe actions inſtantis termini, 
ſaying, in anno Domini 1387 & 10 R. 2. Paraverunt ſæ ad 
ſulcandum liquentes campos Dominus Richardus, comes Arun- 
del, & Dominus Comes Mowbray, Comes Nottingham : quo- 

rum primus conſtitutus eſt Admirallus inſtantis termini, 
Terminus then ſignifying amongſt the Romans and us a li- 
mitation of time, ſeemeth to give the ſame ſignification to 
our word and queſtion. And that our Term is nothing but 
a time limited and bounden for to miniſter law therein, to 
the end that every man might know the time limited cer- 
tain to follow their ſuits, and then is not called the term of 
determining and ending of cauſes, as ſome Civilians and 
others will have it, for ſo it ſhould rather after the Latin 
E 2 be 
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be called the Fine than the Term, as is the levied fine ot 
land, which hath that denomination, becauſe of the end 
made of that contention for the land; for Ani finem litibus 
imponit. 

That this our Term is taken for a limited time, appear- 
eth by Glanvil, who in divers writs, wherein he doth ſet 
down the time and day that the party ſhould appear be- 
fore the juſticers, doth in place thereof in the writ ſay, 
Quod fit coram me vel Juſticiis meis ad illum terminum re- 
cogniturus. | | | "ty 

The Terms themſelves, and the days of the returns of 
the Terms, have their names of limited times, as Michael- 
mas Term beginneth in Ocrabis of St. Michael; Hilary, 
Eaſter, and Trinity Terms, all having their names, begin- 
ing of and from and after thoſe feaſts and times. In like 
ſort the peremptory days in court being a time fixed, is in 
Latin, but eſpecially by the Civilians, called Terminus pe- 
remptorius ; whereby it appeareth, that in all matters of 
Jaw both civil, and canon, and pontifical, the days and 
times belonging thereto are called Termini or Terms, as 
bounding the determination of the law to certain days and 
times of the year, as is yet continued in the ſpiritual as 
well as in temporal courts, being appointed at ſuch times, 
as all men might with moſt eaſe and lets hurt repair to the 
place of law to plead and end their contentions. ' 

Theſe Terms being now but four in number, as Mi- 
chaelmas, Hilary, Eaſter, and Trinity Terms, having di- 
vers returns, ſeem to me in the reign of H. 2. and of K. 
John, and of H. 3. to have been either longer, or that 
there hath been ſome other term more than theſe four. 
For I find in ancient writs, and in- records of the Tower, 
the return of writs at certain other days than are now 
bounden or limited ; for I have ſeen records of writs re- 
turnable after Bartholomew tide, Glanvile mentioneth a 
return at Weſtminſter Oftabis clauſe pajchg : & rot. finium 
3. Johannis mem. 5. hath a return in craſtino Oftabis clauſæ 
faſchæ, which proveth Eaſter term to bave been one ſeven- 
night before it now beginneth ; ; for we have now no re- 

turn 
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turn thereof before Quindena faſhe, which in times paſt 
was the ſame return, which was called a clauſe paſche in 
quindecim dies, In the ſame roll of king John mem. 10. is 


the return of Craſtino Hillarii, which is a ſevennight before. 


our term, whoſe firſt return is now in Octabis Hilary, 
which proveth that Term alſo to be one ſevennight longer 
than it now is. 

In like ſort, as they had other certain and ſettled returns, 
that we now have not, and alio the ſame certain returns, 
which we now have; ſo had they many more other returns, 
which we now have not: for in Nat. finium 6. Johannis, 


there is a fine given þro habendo quodam pracipe de cuſtodia 


terre &c. heredis Walteri Biſett verſus Robertum de Fregoſe 
& Sibillam uxorem ejus coram Domino Rege die Veneris pro- 
xime poſt feſtum S. Michatlis. Which coram Rege with- 
out any other adjunct, as I take it, is to be the 
King's Bench; for in many places coram Rege is ſo to 
be taken, when coram Rege & concilio is often taken for the 
Chancery, but moſtly for the Star Chamber, the genuinal 
court of the king and his council; though all other courts 
be rightly the king's courts ; and in Rotulo finium 8. H. 3. 
m. 5. the land of Roſe of Cheſterton being ſeized into the 
king's hands, ſhe was- to appear coram Hugone de Burgo 
Tuſticiario & Baronibus de Scaccario die dominica proxima 
pot Oftabis ſanctæ Trinitatis. Where, by the way of parer- 
gon, we may note, the ancient chief juſtice of England had 
his place and voice in the Exchequer. Laſtly, as antiquity 
uſed returns in other forms than we now do; ſo had they 
the ſame returns which we now have, but by other names : 
as the return of OFabis Trinitatis is that return, which in 
Rot. finium 7. Joh. mem. 13. is called à die Pentecaſtes in 
guindecim dies and the return of Craſtino Animarum is in 
Kot. finium of 4. H. 3. ſet down by the name 2 die ſan 
Michaelis in quinque ſeþtimanas, anſwerable to our now 
returns, which followeth menſe Michatzlis. 

Upon all which I conclude firſt, that the name of our 
Term had not his denomination de cauſis terminandis or de- 
9 (as ſome Civilians and others think) but of the 


limited 
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limited time, wherein cauſes are to be determined. Next, 
that our Terms either were more in times paſt, or theſe 
Terms longer. Thirdly, that our now returns are not ſo 
many nor altogether the ſame, as were in times paſt, And 
laſtly, that the returns of Terms altered wich the time 
wherein the Term was changed or abridged ; which, for 
this time I ſuppoſe, was in the reign of K. H. 3. being 
done (if conjectures may ſupport my aſſertion, for as yet I 
have no record to warrant it) by reaſon of the continual - 
wars between the king and his barons, whereby they were 
forced to ſhorten their Terms to follow the wars; for, 
dum vigent arma, ſilent leges, & in armorum ſtrepitu nulla 
eivilis juſtitia. And ſo I pray you to take in good part 
this weak and fickly diſcourſe of a ſick perſon. 


No XIV. 
For the Antiquity of Cities in England. 
By JosEPpH HOLLAND. 
3. Jun. 1598. 


HE firſt city of name in England is Totnes in Devon, 

J for that by opinion of writers Brute landed there, 

and within that town is a great ſtone, as London ſtone, 

whereon the report is, that Brute repoſed himſelf, when 

he firſt landed there. It is at this day governed by a 
mayor and bailiffs. 

Hollingſhed is of opinion that there were greater ſtore of 
cities, towns, and villages in old time than there are at 
this day: and he doth vouch Ranulf Munk of Cheſter, who 
telleth of a general ſurvey made 4. W. C. and that there 
were to the number of 52000. towns, and 45002, pariſhes; 
but by the aſſertions of ſuch as write in our time concern- 
ing that matter you ſhall not find above 17000. towns and 

as "villages 


Dimenſions of the Land of England. 


villages in the whole ; which is but little more than a 
fourth part of the aforeſaid number, | 
It appeareth by the records belonging to the cathedral 
church of St. Peter in Exon, that the biſhops ſee for Devon 
was firſt at Kirton, and from thence after removed into 
Exceſter; which Kirton is but a little village at this day, 

and hath but one church. 

I.have divers antiquities in coin ſtamped at ſeveral towns 
in England, the ancienteſt whereof is a Britiſh piece of 
gold, whereon is Camuladunum, which Hollingſhed taketh 
to be Colcheſter, but Mr. Camden taketh it to be Malden 
in Eſſex, the town where the King's mint was kept. In 
the days of king Æthelſtane there is mention that there 
ſhould be a mint for coins in Canterbury, Rocheſter, Lon- 
don, Winton, in the ſtreet of Lewes, in the ſtreet of 
Haſtings, Chicheſter, Hampton, and diverſe others, 


. 
Dimenſions of the Land of England. 


By Jos EFH HOLLAND. 


20 Nov”. An. Dom. 1599. 


OR the manner of meaſuring of land in old time I 
find it to be ſet down in other terms than is uſed at 
this day, as by an ancient charter made by king Edward 
the elder before the conqueſt doth appear, by which char- 
ter he did grant unto the abbot of Hide by Wincheſter cer- 
tain lands by the name of ſo many hides, a copy of which 
charter I have here fet down as well for the ſtile of the 
kings then uſed, as alſo for the bounding of the lands 
therein contained. 
Edwardus Rex excellentiſſimus, cognomento ſenior, prin- 
cepſque victorigſiſimus, magnifici Regis Alfred: filius anno 
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The inch. 


The foot. 
The yard. 
1 he perch, 


Dimenſtom of the 

Domini: 901. a Pleimundo Cantuar. Archiepiſcoþs in Regem 
ſolemniſſime coronatus, paterni voti non ſegnis executor, ad 
Dei laudem & honorem, & ad ſancti Grimbaldi reverentiam 
& amorem, monaſterium novum nuncupatum, infra biennium 
in urbe Winton regaliter fundavit ; dedit enim utramque 
villam de Stratton, Popham, Drayton, Mucheldever cum 
ſuo hundredo & Eccleſiam cum centum ſex hidis. 

In the book of domeſday I find mention of hides, plough- 
lands and knight's fees, and theſe were the terms uſed in 
bounding of land at that time, but ſince the conqueſt, and 
from the time of K. H. the ſecond, the uſual meaſuring of 
lands hath been by acres, as doth appear by a charter 
made about that time by William de Vernon, Earl of 
Devon, whereby he gave lands unto the abbot of Quarry 
by the name of ſo many acres, which is according to the 
ordinary meaſuring of lands at this time. 

For at this day 5. yards and half make a perch, and 40. 
perches in length and 4. in breadth make an acre, an hun- 
dred acres make a hide, and 8, hides make a knight's fee. 


Ne XVI. 
Of the Dimenſions of the Land of Englaud. 


By Sir JoHN DODDERIDGE. 


8 diſcreta quantitas beginneth ab unitate, which mul- 
tiplied doth make a number; ſo continua quantitas 
beginneth from the leaſt admeaſurement, which I find to be 
the inch, which is the length of 3. barley corns, taken out 
of the midſt of the ear, or of the grains of barley dry and 
round. 12. inches make a foot ; 3. feet make a yard; 5. 
yards and a half make a perch; and forty perches in length 
and four in breadth make an acre. 


The 


he 


Land of England. 


The compoſition of yards, perches, and acres. 


There was made in 31. E. 1. a treatiſe of the contents 
of the acre; that when it contained 10. perches in length, 
it ſhould contain in breadth 16. perches, and when 11. 
perches in length, then ſhall it be in breadth 14. perches 
demy, qr, one foot, and ſo after that rate: and when it 
was 45. perches in length then ſhould it be 3. and a half 
in breadth. The ordinance of meaſures 31. E. 1. 


The acre in Latin is called Zygerum, ſo called quod uno 
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Boum jugo per diem exarari poteſt. Alciatus in legem Mille 


paſſus de verb. ſignificatione. It is defined thus by the 


lawyers to be menſura agreſtis, que eft in longitudinem be- 
dum 240. in latitudinem 120. Gloſſe vocant arvipendium. 


vide Varr. lib. de re ruſtica cap. 10. 


The Romans had a tallage upon every acre, hereof call- 
ed Jugatio, ſpoken of in many places of the civil law, as 
lib. 10. Cod. leg. 1. De quibus muneribus vel p̃raſtationibus. 
Eodem libro de ſuſceptoribus, Leg. 10. Eodem libro de 
indulgentiis, Leg. 4. &c. and in many other places. 

The word acre is merely Dutch and ſavoreth of the old 
Saxon. The ſignification thereof is Ager or Arvum, and 
Ackerkenn is agellus, and Ackaren is arare or exararc, 
Dufleus in Etymologico Teutonico. 

The Acre of land (notwithſtanding the former quantity 
preſcribed) is not in every place in this land of like quantity; 


Ar pendium 


for the Corniſh acre is ſaid to contain a carew of land. 


6. E. 3. 283. and in the commentary of Mr. Plowden the 
Corniſh acre is ſaid to contain an hundred other acres. 
Com. Throg. & Tracy 154. | 


The fourth part of an acre in ſome places is called a yard 


land, and half an acre is a ſelion, 9. E. 3. 479. A Virgata 


terre is half of a rood of land, for ſo they ſeem to expound 
it, And theſe are not of one meaſure, For Practon 
ſpeaking hereof in his writ ae morte anteceſſoris, faith that 
there are two meaſures, larga & AHricta menſuratio 269. §. 2. 

And of a virge of land a fine may be levied 41. E. 3. f. 
fines 40. A writ of right may be brought 5. H. 3. f. droit 


ED VOL. 1. F 66. 


Yard land 
q. acre. Se- 
lion demi 
acre. Vir ga- 
ta terra 15. 
acres 20. 


24. 30. 


Roda terre 
30. Acres. 


Bovatater- 
re 10 Acres. 


Carucata 
lere. 


Dimenſions of the 


66. but of another precipe it is doubted 13. E. 3. f. fine 
67. 
A rood of land containeth 20, 24, 30. acres, and of this 


alſo a precipe may be brought for the certainty thereof, 


3. E. 3. f. breef 740. 6. E. 3. 291. 

Bovata terre or an oxgang of land contalace 1 in ſome 
countries 10, acres, and thereof alſo a precipe lieth. And 
it is always underſtood of land in Gaynery, 13. E. 3. f. 
breef 241. 

Carucata terre may contain a houſe, a mill, a toft, and 


divers parcels of land of divers kinds, T. E. 1. f. breef 8. 
m. and it ſeemeth in quantity to be ſo much as a plough 


land, viz. a tenement, whereupon a man may keep a 
plough for huſbandry, with all neceſſaries and incidents 
thereunto, derived from the word caruca, which ſignifieth 
a plow, and carucata a plough or wainload, but the pre- 


eiſe certainty doth differ in divers places and countries 
35. H. 6. 29. per Priſot. It ſeemeth by Priſat in the ſame 
place that a carow ſhould be fo much land as a plough 


ſhalt plough in one year. 

A hide land is tanta terre portio, quanta unico per annum 
arari poterit aratro, as it ſeemeth by Gervaſius Tilburienſis 
and Matthew Paris to conſiſt of an hundred acres; fo it 
ſeemeth to import a competent tenement for a man to keep 


| huſbandry upon. Lambert's Saxon laws in expoſitione 
vocabulorum. * William Benvallus tenet in Ravenſiberþ 


&c. Ogerus Britto tenet iin 

In 4. E. 2. f. avowry 200. a virge of land is faid to 
conſiſt of 80. acres, and 20. of theſe verges are ſaid to 
make a knight's fee, viz. 1600. acres. But this is allo 
different and uncertain, according to the tenure as it was 
firſt reſerved, 12. Ed, 2. f. breef. 


* Leiceſt. in lib. domeſday. 


Ne XVII. 


Land of England, 


Ne XVII. 
Dimenſions of the Land of England. 
By Mr. AGARD. 
24. Novr. 1599. 


LTHOUGH I muſt confeſs that in this propoſitiqn I 
have more travelled than in any of the former, for 


that it concerneth me more to underſtand the right thereof, 


eſpecially in that ſundry have reſorted to me thereabouts to 
know whether I have in my cuſtody any records that avouch 
the fame in cerrainty ; yet ſo it fareth with me, that in 
peruſing as well thoſe abbreviations I have noted out of 
Domeſday and other records ſince that time, as alſo thoſe 
notes I have quoted out of ancient regiſters and books which 
have fallen into my hands within theſe xxx. years, I have 
found the diverſity of meaſurement ſo variable and different 
in every country, ſhire, and places in the realm, as I was in 
a mammering whether it were proper for me to write or 
not; for finding all things full of doubtfulneſs, and that I 
could not by any means reduce the queſtion into any certainty, 
I ſhoald but make a ſhipman's hoſe thereof, and therefore 
meant to leave it untouched by me. And yet, leſt I ſhould 
be deemed one that ſhould begin to break order, I thought 
good to put myſelf to the cenſure of your wiſe judgments, 
rather than by ſilence to draw upon me your harder con- 
ceits in that behalf, and therefore I ſay to this queſtion of 


the | | 
Antiquity, J of dimenſions of 
Erymology, and © Jands in England, 
Variety 
For Antiquity, 

I do think that our nation drawing firſt our original 
from the Trojans, that is, from the Trotians as ſome write, 
could not but bring from thence the ſame order which was 
obſerved in thoſe countries of meaſuring their lands, as ap- 

F 3 | peareth 
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peareth by Dido in Virgil, who was the founder of Car- 
thage, and coming thither by ſea bought of the prince of 
that country ſo much ground, as ſhe could compaſs with 
an hide, to build a city for herſelf and her ſubjefts; which 
being granted, ſhe cauſed the ſame to be cut into ſmall 
ſhreds, and ſo compaſſed a mighty deal of land more than 
was expected; ſo cur forefathers, as it ſhould ſeem, did 
collop out the countries they dwelt in in like fort : but you 
will ſay, when? To this I ſay, in every province and in 
every kingdom of England, whereof as appeareth by hiſ- 
tories, by ſome to be v1T. but eſpecially by moſt writers v. 


ſeit, Weſtſaxous contains VI1L, ſhires, 1. kingdom, 2. Eſt- 


ſaxons 6. ſhires, 2. kingdoms. Northumberland from 
Humber to Scotland, 1. kingdom, and the kingdom of 
Mercia 15, ſnires, I. kingdom. There were weights 
and meaſures of land according as it pleaſed the prince; for 
it is a principle in Canutus's laws, that it belongeth to the 
prince only to appoint weights and meaſures, men/uras & 
Pondera diligenter dirigamus. Yet the certainty of meaſur- 
ing of lands came not in until the realm was under the tri- 
bute to the Danes, which was, as Walter Witleſey, the 
monk of Peterborough, writeth, in the 30. year of king 
thelred, qui miſit nuncios Danis, dicens quod vellet iis 
trivutum dare, ut a rapinis deſiſterent, illi conſenſerunt, & 
dabatur lis tributum, quod / 36. millia librarum argenti : 
tor the levying whereof the realm was admeaſured, and 
the money levied per hidas, as appearcth by fundry ancient 
regiſters, which I have ſeen, whereof I will mention what 
I and in the book of Dunſtaple, that there are in the realm 
3%. ſhires, in which were three kind of laws exerciſed ; 
that is, Weſtſex Jaw, to which belonged 9. ſhires, in which 
were fourſcore thouſand eight hundred hides of land, 
The ſecond Dane law, to which belonged 18. ſhires, wm 
hides; and Merch law, to which belonged 8. hires, 

which arg 11800. hides. Which all paid the 'Daneg * 
according to their hides, as Domeſday affirmeth, at mano- 
rium de 7. fe defend. pro 8. hidis, And fo in infinite 
places allo, anteguam terra hidata fit, by which it ap- 
2 peareth 


Land of England. 


peareth that lands were firſt meaſured by hides. The 
etymology whereof I think was drawn from Dido's act be- 
fore ſpoken of, for you ſhall not find that word in any 
other language than ours, neither French, Latin, Italian, 
Sc. Neither in the book of Domeſday ſhall you find that 


word Hida in all ſhires; but in ſome ſhires, as in Kent, Selin 


and Solins. 

In Lincolnſhire Carucata, only. 

And fo in divers ſhires likewiſe Carucata only. And 
becauſe there are mentioned divers names of meaſuring 
land in the ſame book, I will recite ſome as near as I can: 


Solin. Jugum. 
Hida, Virgata. 
: * K 
Carucata. 2 
Ferlinges, 


Of all theſe J will ſay ſomew!:at according as I find in 
ancient books and records, 

But before I enter into that, it ſhall not be amiſs to 
quality one doubt which may ariſe in this meaſurement, 
that is, by what number of tale of acres land was meaſured, 
for there was before the conqueſt Anglicus numerus which 


xx. "a 


was vl. to the C. and the Norman number which was v. 
to the C. As Domeſday ſheweth in civitate Lincolniæ, 
Hic numerus CC. Anglico numero CCXL. fo that when the 


realm was divided into hides I take it for certain that it was 
XX. 


by v1. to the hundred. Now to the words, and firſt for 
folin, take Nomeſday itſelf, which faith thus: 
In communi terra Sancti Martini ſunt cecc. acre & di- 
, midium, que fiunt 2. ſolins & dimidium, Now this word 
dimidium firſt named muſt have relation to half an hundred, 
and not to half an acre, for in all the whole book there is 
not named half an acre. And then I take it that a lin of 
ground after Engliſh account containeth 216. acres; if 
after Norman tale then nine ſcore acres. And to this 
aorceth ſomewhat near a note taken out of a ledger book, 
which 
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which the biſhop of Norwich Doctor Redman hath in theſe 


words. Item Abbas dicit quod in libro vocato Domeſdei 


Sancti Edwardi apud Weſtminſter fic habetur, Abbas Sancti 
Auguſtini tenet manerium de Langeport, ibi oft unum Solin 
& unum Jugum &c. Et ulterius, Idem Abbas dicit quod 
ſecundum interpretationem antiquorum terminorum unum 
Solin continet CC. acras. This is as much as I can learn 
any where for this ſolin. Domeſdei vii. Solins terre eſt 
VII. Car. pro uno Solin & dimidio ſe defend, & fic in infini- 
tum. 


Hida. 


The Black- book containeth theſe words in chap. Penul- 
timo lib. 1. Hida d primitiva inſtitutione ex centum acris 


XX. 
conſtat, which in mine opinion is v1. acres, becauſe the 


next word carucata induceth me to think fo, by 


Carucata. 


an ancient writer before named, which is Wittleſey, who 
hath theſe words fol. 37. in provincia Lincolniæ non ſunt 
Hide, ſicut in aliis provinciis, ſet pro hidis ſunt Carucata 
terrarum, & non minus valent quam hide, 

Again, an ancient writer called Henry Knighton, a chro- 


nicler of Leiceſter, who wrote in H. Vs time, and in the 


cuſtody of a gentleman in Leiceſter named Mr. John Hunt, 
hath theſe words, agreeing with the former ol. 37. Jo- 
hannes Rex ſolempniter denunciatus c. & tatim cepit tri- 
butum per totam Angliam, videlicet de qualibet Hida, i. e. 
Carucata terrg, IIIſh. & rediit in Nermanniam. | 

Alſo in a note entered in an ancient record in the treaſury 
before a declaration made of the knights fees belonging to 
the biſhop of Lincoln, are theſe words, Meta, quod Carucata 


terre continet in ſe C. acras: & ſeptem bovate faciunt 


Carucatam, & quelibet bovata continet 15. acras. So as I 
think in thoſe ſhires in Domeſday where no hides are named 


but. Carucata, there the Carucata containeth as much as 


: Hida, 
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XX. 


Hida, and that to be v1. acres, But where there is hida | 


named, and then faith thus, Dorſote Brixi miles E. tenuit 
Odetun pro X11. hidis. terra eft XVv1. car. de ea ſunt in do- 
minio 4. Carucate ; in this and like places I take it, that 
Carucata is to be reterred to a plough land, which is about 
threeſcore acres. And thus is mentioned in Domeſday for 
my better proof in Yorkſhire, under titulo Rex in Eiſice- 
vult, ſunt ad geldum X11. Carucate terre, quas vii. Ca- 
ruce poſſunt arare. In civitate Eborac. Turchil 2. Car. 
terra, poſſunt arare 2. Carucæ. 


And yet further for the better proof that a hide of land 


XX 
was both reputed before the conqueſt and ſince v1. acres, 


I find mentioned in a book intituled Refauratio Eccleſie de 
Ely (which Mr. Cotton lent me, and now Mr. Cop hath) 
theſe two places worth the noting. In the 1x. leaf are 
theſe words, Et non invenerunt de terra que mulieris jure 
fuiſſet, niſi unam hidam per ſexies xx. acras, & ſuper hidam 
24. acras, Item in cap. 13. In Wilberham emit Abbas ab Al- 
fuuino & uxore ejus, duas hidas duodecies xx. acras, & to- 
tum hundredum uniuſcujuſque emptionis fuit in teſtimonium. 
This was before the conqueſt. Now ſince the conqueſt, 
inter placita de juribus & aſſiſts coram Johanne de vallibus 
& aliis juſticiariis itinerantibus apud Cant. an. XIv. E. 1. 
termino Trinitatis, menſuratio commune paſture in Holin- 
ton, Ita quod Warimus de inſula & alii non habeant in ea 
Flura animalia & pecora quam habere debcant &c. dicunt 
quod ſunt in Hokinton X11. hide terre, quarum quælibet 
hida continet in ſe ſe xies viginti acras terre &c. Et tenens 
unam hidam terre integre pofjit ſex boves, duos equss, ſex 
vaccas Lxxx. bidentes, & xv. Aucas, & qui minus tenent 
' ſecundum quantitatem tenen. habent &c. unde Vic. teflatur 
&c. Thus much, if not too much, for Hida and Caru- 
eata terre.” | 
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Jugum vel Fuger, 


Is taken diverſly, as by Dunſtaple before mentioned, 
who in his 4. leaf doth ſay it is a hide of land. His words 
are theſe: 4. D. 1074. Rex Willielmus Walliam ſibi ſubdidit, 
'& poſtea miſit Fuſticiarios ſuos per unamquamque Sciram, 
i. e. provinciam, Anglie, & inquirere fecit per juramentum 
quot hide, i. e. jugera, uni aratro ſufficientia per annum 
efſent in unaquaque villa &c, But I think it far otherwiſe 
by Domeſday. Domeſday Cant. in villa de Hadine, que 
Fuit Epiſcopi Baioc. Odo tenet de Epiſcoþo unum jugum terre 
& eft dimidium Car. So as II take a Solin to contain divers 
Inga, and jugum to be taken but for as much land as a 


yard land, ſcil. 34. acres, and ſometimes 30. acres at the 
moſt, 


Virgala, 


Is * taken diverſely, as I find in a regiſter book of Ely, 
which now the Dean hath, in ſundry towns ſundry mea- 
ſures; as in Leverington a yard land is Lx. acres. In 
Fenton xxx. acres. Tyd 32. acres, In Coln virgata opera- 
bilis xv. acres, and in another town not named by my 
note 20. acres, and fo I have ſeen extents. 

The like I have ſeen of | 


Bovata. 


As ſome 15. acres, as before is declared, in ſome 10, 


acres, and in ſome 24. acres, and in ſome 12. acres, in ſun- 
dry ſhires and countries diverſly. 


Ferling. 
That word is only uſed in the weſt parts, wherein I remit 


myſelf to the opinion of thoſe countrymen: but could never 
find it expounded. Domeſday faith in Somerſetſhire, 


In bundello Eſch. de anno 26. E. 1. infra turrim Lond, ſunt ibi vir. 
virgatz terræ in dominico continentes quinquies x x. & X 11, acras. quarum 


duælibet virga valet y112ſh, pretium aer. 6d, ergo x V1, aeræ pro virga. 


Roger 


er 


Land of England. 


Roger Arundel in the town called Cary, Duo taini tenuer. 
7. K. E. & geldabat pro una hida uno Ferling minus, Item 
in Sanford, Geldabat pro 2. hidis & dimidia virgata terre 
& uno Ferling. So as I take it under correction of better 
judgment, that a ferling of land is leſs than a hide, a 
caruc, and yard-land, and is no more than an oxgang, 


which is called Bovata, about xv. acres. 


It followeth now to ſhow how much land belongeth to 
an acre, and that is ſet down by ſtatute, and yet there are di- 
vers meaſures in divers places, although the meaſure is by 


pole. The table in the ſtar-chamber made in the 12. year of 


Henry VII. by ſundry of the council by commiſſion ſetteth 
down, that an acre ſhould be XL. pole in length and 4. 
pole in breadth : but how many feet the pole ſhould con- 
tain it mentioneth not: but this I find in the arrentations 
of Aſſartes of Foreſts made in Henry the 3. and Ed. 1. 
time, that for foreſt ground the commiſſioners did let the 
land per perticam 20. pedum, So have I read of mariſh 
grounds meaſured. But howſoever the meaſuring of land 
hath been uſed betore the conqueſt, it is not amiſs to know 
at what time ſince the conqueſt, it began to be ordered 
how land ſhould be meaſured to avoid controverſies. The 
firſt I read of was king Stephen, whom Knighton mine 
author, in his x. chap. fol. 43. commendeth in this fort. 
Stephanus Rex in bonitate & juſtitia multum floruit, ſubtilis 
& verſutus, & ordinationibus faciendis artificicſus & de pon- 
deribus & menſuris inſtituendis & de terra arabili prudens 
& operoſus, & de Carucata, Bovata, Virgata, Percha, 
Acra, Roda, & dimidio Rode, Pede, Pollice, Cubito & Palma 
Gc. de Anſulis, Balancis, & menſuris, metis & bundis ter- 
rarum fuit certa menſura paſita, ficut uſque in hrſens tene- 
tur ac etiam de venditionibus, emptiomibus, And for proof 
of this he voucheth Cęſtrenſ. in lib. 7. cap, 21. 

Next followed Henry 2. of whom faith the Black book, 
that unam monetam & unum pondus conſtituit per totum reg- 
num, Whoſe actions continued in exerciſe although they 
appear not by matter of record until E. 1. time, who more 
largely expreſſed the ſame. And ſo I pray you accept this 

VoL.l. G in 
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Of the Antiquity, Office, and Privilege 


in good part, having omitted ſundry notes for confirma- 
tion of this, which I had ſet down, becauſe I would not 
be exceſſive tedious, as I feat I have been. 


Ne XVIII. 


Of the Antiquity, Office, and Privilege of 
| Heralds in England. | | 


Py Mr, LEIGH, 


TERE it not that the order of this learned aſſem- 

bly doth forbid me to be always ſilent, this queſ- 

tion having been ſo judiciouſly handled by others, and my- 
ſelf unable to ſay any thing to it, I ſhould, as heretofore, 
have requeſted your accuſtomed favour to have diſpenſed 
with me. The few notes that I ſhall deliver to you I have 
chiefly out of the epiſtle of Aneas Sylvius, who ſearching 
for the ſame thing that we are now about, reporteth that 
there was found in a veſtry, in Paul's church in London, 
an hiſtory written 600, years before his time, the author 
of it being a commentator upon Thucidides, a famous Græ- 
cian. The comment ſaith, that Herald: are the ſame which 
were anciently called Heros, men whom the people had in 
ſuch reverence for their worth, that they eſteemed them 
far ſuperior unto men, little inferior unto their gods ; and 
their virtue in their account was ſo admirable, that they 
durſt not call them men nor gods, but gave to each of them 


the title between both Herotm, quaſi /emideum, Dionyſius 


or Bacchus, (that with ſtrong arm firſt invaded India, and 
ſubduing thoſe ſavage and ravenous people reduced them 
into civility) was the firſt inſtitutor of them; and that this 
may be probable, the ceremony now uſed of pouring wine 
upon them that are made Heralds doth induce me to believe. 
Theſe Harolds doth Roger Wall ſometimes a learned herald, 
call Herodes, but upon what ground I know not; but ſo 
he uſeth that word many times ia his Latin hiſtory of the 

wars 


of Heralds in England, 


wars of Henry the V. wherein himſelf was a ſervitor. 
Dares Phrygius an ancient hiſtoriographer, and a ſoldier in 
the wars of Greece and Troy, reporteth that at certain 
plays of wreſtling and other feats of activity done in the 
court of king Priamus, Paris underſtanding thereof came 
into the liſts to encounter Hector, whom the herald Ida 
beholding, and ſtanding by executing his office, not know- 
ing him, nor ſeeing any marks to deſcribe him by, ſaid 


unto Priamus : lo here cometh a knight bearing ſilver and 


a chief gold, framed by the cunning of nature, for that he 


was naked, his body being all white, and his head yellow. - 


The ancientelt record that I have ſeen of the name of He- 
ralds in England is that of pellis exitus, where, in Eaſter 
term in the 12. of Ed. 3. is mentioned the pay to Andrew 
Windſore Norrey regi Heraldorum. For in that time the 
ſtate of Heralds was in great regard, and they were more 
ancient than that king's time, For Mr, Gerard Leigh 
ſaith, there were heralds and kings at arms in Ed. the 1. 
time; and that no man might have to do with arms with- 
out their conſent ; that they ſhould take diligently the pe- 
digree of all gentlemen, and ſhould make their viſitations 
in their provinces every ſeventh month. Their privileges 
were exceeding great, as may be read in that epiſtle at 
large ; and for that they were old retired ſoldiers, they 
were not only free from ſervice and taxes, preſented where- 
ſoever they came, and cloathed at all ſolemn ſhews with rich 
and royal robes, as now with us they are, but they had the 
chief government of the commonwealth, to miniſter juſtice 
for puniſhment of malefactors and defence of the innocent. 
Their office conſiſted in proclaiming peace and war, and 
therefore they were called Feciales and Caduceatores, anſwering 
the Roman Fœciales in proclaiming of wars and concluding 
of peace, being likewiſe called Fœciales, d federe faciendo 
and Caduceatores of the caduceus of Mercury, becauſe they 
were Meſſengers of Princes one to another. Such did Ju- 
lius Czfar inſtitute, lying before Carthage, as appeareth 
in the geſta Remanorum ; ſo that they were amongſt the 
Romans well known, though not by the name Herald, 
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The Antiquity, Office, and Privilege 


No XIX. 


Of the Antiquity, Office, and Privilege of 


Heralds in England. 
By Mr. CAMDEN, 


MONG all civil nations, ſince civility firſt entered 
A the world, there have been officers of arms as medi- 
ators to negotiate peace and war between princes and 
countries; the ancient Greeks called them Kyguxes, by 
whoſe mediation folemn covenants with their enemies were 
made. They were men of eſpecial reputation, and carried 
for their enlign a Caduceus, whereupon they were alſo 
called Caduceatores, which was a white ftaff, whereunto 


were affixed two ſerpents, male and female, whereunto 
was added afterwards Copþia-cornu. Fhe ſtaff was white in 


token of ſimple truth, the ſerpents betokened wiſdom ; 
both ſexes, as alſo the Copra-cornu, betokened fruitful in- 
creaſe and plenty, the. companions of peace. They were 


ſent to redeem captives, to treat of peace, to procure ſafe- 


eonducts for ambaſſadors, to require the dead bodies to be 
buried. Inviolable they were in the greateſt rage of war, 
and reputed men of a divine original, as firſt deſcended 
from Kyguxo; the ſon of Mercury, of whom they were 
named Kyeguvxzes, and hereupon Homer calleth Eumedes 
Kypuxc deſoy. It were needleſs here to mention their rites in 
making peace, how they brought two lambs fruts in a bot- 
tle of goats ſkin, golden chargers, and other veſſels, &c. 
as It is noted by Homer, 

The Romans likewiſe had their Fectales, ſo called a fide 


& federe faciendo, firſt inſtituted in Italy by Heſſus and 


brought to Rome firſt by Ancus Martius: their college 
conſiſted of twenty. The principal was called Pater Pa- 
tratus, becauſe it was requiſite that he ſhould be Patrimus, 


that is, have his father alive, and he himſelf have children : 


the ſecond was called YVerbenaceus, becauſe when the Fœci- 
ales were ſeat clarigatum, that is to challenge goods taken 
| away 


of Heralds in England. 


away clara voce, he carried the herb verbena with flint 
ſtones & vivax e ceſpite gramen, as Ovid calleth it, which 
he received of the Prætor. 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſ. recordeth that ſix eſpecial points 


were incident to their Office. Firſt, that they ſhould have 
a care, leſt the people of Rome ſhould wage war againſt 
any of their confederates. Secondly, that they ſhould 
challenge and require again goods injuriouſly taken away 
by enemies. Thirdly, that they ſhould proclaim war 
againſt ſuch as refuſed to make reſtitution. Fourthly, that 


they ſhould take notice of injuries done contrary to cove- 


nants. Fifthly, that they ſhould carefully provide that con- 
ditions ſhould be faithfully obſerved. Sixthly, that they 
ſhould treat and compound peace, and take notice what 
generals and commanders had done contrary to their oath. 
When they required reſtitution, they wore on their head a 
hood of yarn, and uſed theſe words: Audi Jupiter, audite 
Fines, audiat Fas, ego ſum publicus nuncius populi Remant, 
juſte pieque Legatus venio, verbiſque meis fides ſit &c. Like- 
wiſe when they proclaimed war they did caſt into the ene- 
mies country a bloody ſpear burned at the upper end, ut- 
tering theſe words, as Agellius reporteth, Quad populus Her- 
mundulus, homineſque populi Hermunduli adverſus populum 
Romanum bellum fecere deliquereque'; quodque populus Ro- 
manus cum populo Hermundulo hominibuſque Hermundulis 
bellum juſſit, ob eam rem ego populuſque Romanus populo Her- 
mundulo populiſgue Hermundulis bellum indico facicus. But 
this was ante republica. Under the Emperors, as I find 
no mention of the Feciales, yet it ſeemed they continued : 
for when Ammianus Marcellinus maketh mention of the 
ſiege of Amidas under Julian, he reporteth that a Perſian 
did caſt into the Town a bloody lance, ut moris eft no/tri. 
After the decay of the Roman empire and erection of king- 
doms, the heralds of the old Franks carried virgas' conje- 
cratas, when they were emplcyed in meſſages, that they 
might not be touched or troubled by any : and this was 


Juxta ritum Francorum, as Gregorius Turonenſis writeth | 


libro 70 capite 32. 


But 
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But in the time of Carolus Magnus began both the re- 
putation, honour, and name of Heralds, as Æneas Sylvius 
reporteth, out of an old library book of St. Paul, the au- 
thor whereof derived their name from Heros, but others, 
to whom moſt incline, from the German word Herald, 
which ſignifieth old and ancient maſter. Yet he which 
writeth notes upon Willeram, ſaith that Herald ſignifieth 
faithful to the army ; and I have found in ſome Saxon 
treatiſe, Heold, interpreted /ummus Prapoſitus. Nevertheleſs - 
this name is rare or not found in the hiſtory of Charles the 
great, nor in the times enſuing for a long ſpace either by 
our writers or French writers. The firſt mention that J re- 
member of them in England, was about the time of K. Ed. 1. 
For in the ſtatute of arms or weapons, it is ordained that the 
kings of heralds ſhould wear no armour but their ſwords 
pointleſs ; and that they ſhould only have their Houſes des 
Armes and no more, which, as I conceive, are their coats 
of arms. The name and honour of them was never greater 
in this realm than in the time of K. Edward the third ; in 
whoſe time there were kings of arms, heralds, and pour- 
fevants by patent, not only peculiar to the king, but to 
others of the principal nobility : and Froiſſard writeth that 
king Edward the third made a pourſevant 'of arms, which 
brought him ſpeedy tidings of happy ſucceſs in the battle 
of Auroye in Britanny, immediately upon the receipt of 
the news, an herald, giving him the name of Windeſore. 
And at that time were liveries of coats of arms firſt given 
unto heralds, with the kings arms embroidered thereon, as 


the king himſelf had his robe royal ſet with lions of gold. 


In France alſo, as the ſaid Froiſſard writeth, at the ſame time 
Philip de Valois increaſed greatly the ſtate royal of France, 
with juſts, turneys, and heralds. As for the privileges of 
heralds I refer you to the treatiſe thereof purpoſely written 
by Paul biſhop of Burgos in Spain, 


No XX. 
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N X. 
Of the Antiquity and Office of Heralds in 
England. 


By Mr. WHITLOCK. 


28. Nov”. 1601. 


FT\HE name of Herald ſome have derived from the 

Saxon word Hereauld, becauſe anciently they were 
men choſen out of thoſe ſoldiers, which were emeritis fti- 
#endiis : and Hereauld is in the Saxon tongue an old ſoldier 
or old maſter, and you may take either word to come of 
Herus or Heros, 

Heralds were anciently called Feciales, of fides as ſome 
ſay, quia fidei publice preerant ; and hence cometh fedus. 
The Greeks call them epnyodixas, and it was called facerds- 
tium. Numa was the author of that college of them; 
their office was to treat of all means of peace before there 
ſhould be any open war. They were as Legati, the chief 
of them Pater Patratus. 

I ſee that the order obſerved in the ſending of heralds 
in meſſages in the wars was taken from the ancient faſhion 
of the Romans, of whom Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus writeth 
thus in his ſecond book. When any of the heralds was ta, 
be ſent on a meſſage to any city veſte auguſtiore inſigniiſquæ 
verendus, that is, having his coat arms on, &c. went to 
the city of that nation, which they. ſuppoſed had done 
them wrong, and there demanded recompence of the wrong 
done, or delivery of the parties that had offended, and yntil 
they had performed all theſe ceremonies, and ſought by 
all means of treaty to compoſe matters quietly, and this had 
been ſignified to the ſenate, they could not denounce war 
juſtly. | | 

Livy and A. Gellius deſcribe that the herald at arms, 
after he had done his meſſage, and made demand of chat 

2 which 
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which was unjuſtly withholden, and nothing was anſwered 
him, denounced war againſt them by taking a ſpear in 
his hand, and throwing it ſo far as he could into the ter- 
ritory of the enemy. This is called with us, giving of 
defiance. Another part of the office of a herald was to 
make leagues with foreign nations, in which many cere- 
monies were obſerved, as binding of their heads with ver- 
bene and ſuch like herbs. 

Pater Patratus was appointed by the herald ad patran- 
dum jusjurandum, to take the oath, which was done in the 
many exccrations and yows of performance by calling their 
Gods to witneſs, and the laſt was the herald, having a flint 
ſtone in his hand and a ſwine ſtanding by him, who when 
he had repeated all, prayed Jupiter to ſtrike the people of 
Romeas he ſtroke that ſwine, if they declined from perform- 

: ance. of that which he had profeſſed, and thereupon did 
he ſtrike the ſwine ſo hard as he could with the flint None. 
For the antiquity of heralds when they came firſt into 
this realm, I will leave the diſcloſing 'of that to thoſe that 
are of that profeſſion, who know it beſt, and ſhall not be 
prevented by me that am a ſtranger to it. 

Their office in our commonwealth is the very exerciſe 
of honor; for it converſeth only in caſes of honor, in wars 
or peace; in wars, they are the king's meſſengers to paſs 
to and fro between enemies without wrong or violation, 
and this is by the law of nations ; for they are the ſame, 
which in the ancient nations are called Legati, and ſhould 
paſs as privileged perſons, without intermeddling further 
than to declare their meſſage. 

5. E. 4. 8. b. 7. E. 4. 22. b. ten pounds the year was 
granted to garter by the king, and it was intended to be 
by. reaſon of his office, and determinable on the taking 
away of his office, 
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No XXI. 


Of the Antiquity and Office of * Herald in * 8. 


England. 


THE office, by opinion of Vigener and Tillet; is older 
than the name: the firſt in his notes upon Livy ap- 
plyeth Kypuxcs in Homer, which Euſtathius deriveth from 
the verb y1pw, to ſpeak loud or proclaim a Haraut. Tillet 


agreeth with the former, that the Fectales and theſe are all . 


one: the affinity of the functions may ſecond this opinion. 
The etymology of this Roman office ſuiteth not much this 
queſtion though it was in laſt being, at their firſt ſubjec- 
tion of our ſtate, for I find it not uſed later than by Sue- 
tonius in Claudis. But the inſtituticn and office may give 
ſome ground to this of our time. | 
The inſtitution Halicarnaſſeus referreth to Numa. It 
was a college of 25, one chief ruler or king, called Pater 
Patratus, by Plutarch, choſen by the reſt, Pomponius 
Lætus. The 24. divided into two ranks of miniſtry, F- 
ciales and Caduceatores, this may fit the now diſtinction of 
kings, heralds, purſevants. This ſociety admitted none, 
faith + Nonnius Marcellinus, but ex eþtimis familiis, be- 
cauſe they preſented the publick faith, and what they con- 
cluded was held ſacred. Their perſons were free in all 
ſervices without interruption. Suidas. Achilles is made by 
Homer to call them the holy meſſengers of gods and men. 
They had by the firſt inſtitution peculiar garments to their 
profeſſion, but no . ; . Halicarnaff, Alex- 
ander. The heralds of France uſed a coat of arms; as we 
here in England from an ancient inſtitution, as their own 
diſcourſes affirm. And in Comenins we read, what ſhift 
Lewis the French king made to furniſh out a counterfeit 
herald, making a coat of arms of two trumpet barners, E. 
the 3. I conceive was the firſt that io this Nate inſtituted 
either herald or their apparel ; for before his time I find 
none in courſe of our country ſtories, And what banners 
Vor. I. H they 
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they now are enjoined, it hath in their patent relation to 


that of E. 3. 


Their office is of peace and war under commiſſion of the 
pretor or ſtaff. For the firſt they regard that the confe- 
derate cities receive no wrong by the Romans. Halicar- 
naſſeus, but to admoniſh the emperor and ſtate in breach 
of their publick oaths or promiſe. They are judges or 
directors in ſingle combats and triumphs. Servius. So in 
France, notes Tillet in his officers of France; and ſo in 
England. 

They were to order the plays decreed by the people to 
the gods, until Tiberius gave that employment to the 
prieſt of his houſe. Suetonius. | 

In wars the Feciales were only imployed. Servius. No 


juſt war but proclaimed by them. Tully. And that was 


after fixing a ſpear in the frontiers in the witneſs of 3. per- 
ſons, at the leaſt the preſident, and other ceremonies Dio- 


nyſius Halicarnall, ſetteth down. | : 
In ending war was the ſole office of the Caduceateres, 


called of Mercuries rod, which they bore as their Symbolum ; 
the ſtraight rod noting their juſtice, the 2. ſerpents the 


different perſons they ſhould perſuade : part of their peace- 


ful ceremonies were herbs, a Lituus, and ſtone taken from 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. Thus much for their 
office, | 

The etymology of heralds Goropius would borrow from 
the old German tongue, taking Her for publicus, and Alt 
for nuncivs, But the opinion of ſome Germans rejecting 
the firſt letter H, ſo it is printed in all the imperial diets 


.at Mentz, derive it from Er, which is honer, and Hault, 


holding, a preſerver or holder of honour, For the better 
regard Tillet faith that they had aſſigned them titles of 
cities and countries, as Normandy, Orleance, c. and in 


England, Lancaſter, Winſore, York, Gc. The reaſon, 


faith an old book of this queſtion, is to ſhow the conjunction 
of holineſs, puiſſance, amity, and authority in them. 
They were by the French ſtories in ſuch reverence, that 
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Of the Antiquity and Uſe of Heralds in 
England. 


By JosEPH HOLLAND, 


28. Nov”. 1601. 


R. Gerard Leigh doth ſhew that at the firſt there 


were certain knights called Ancients, ſuch as had 
ſerved the wars 20. years at the leaſt, thoſe were made by 
emperors and kings, the judges of martial acts, and of the 
laws of arms. And after them ſucceeded Herchaughts, 
which by interpretation is as much to ſay as o Lords, and 
were ſo called for the honour of their ſervice. 

This Herehaught being apparelled in the coat of arms of 
his ſovereign, the prince himſelf at his creation taketh a cup 
all gilt and poureth water and wine upon his head, and 
putteth about his neck a collar of SS. the one S. ar. the 


other S. /a. and when his oath is adminiſtered, he giveth 
the ſame cup that he was created withal unto the herald, 


who bearing the ſame in his right hand, maketh a Largeſs 
in the hall of, his ſovereign. 

For the antiquity of the name here in England I find, 
that Malcolm king of Scots ſent a herald unto William the 
conqueror to treat of a peace, when both armies were in 
order of battle. | 

Joha of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, married Katharine 
daughter of Guyon king of arms in the time of K. Edward 
the 3. And Geffrey Chaucer married her ſiſter. 

King Henry the fifth ſent a herald to ſummon the caſtle 
of Mauſtrowe in France, and becauſe they within the caſtle 
gave opprobrious words unto the king's herald, the king 
cauſed a gibbet to be ſet up before the caſtle, on the which 
were hanged twelve priſoners, all gentlemen and friends to 
the caprain of the caſtle, 
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Before the battle of Agincourt the French king ſent a 
herald to king H. 5. to know of him what ranſom he would 
give. But after the battle he ſent Montjoy king at arms, 
and four other French heralds; to deſire burial for them 
that were ſlain in the battle: the king feaſted the officers 
of arms, and granted their requeſts, 

Clarenticux king at arms was ſent by king H. 8. to make 
defiance unto the emperor Charles the 5. but before he did 
deliver his meſſage he prayed that the privileges belonging to 
his place might be kept, which was, that he might have a 
ſafe conduct to return within the dominions of the king his 
maſter. Whereunto the emperor anſwered, your privileges 
ſnall be kept. And while he did deliver his meſſage of de- 
fiance, he held his coat of arms upon his left arm; and 
when he had finiſhed his ſpeeches he did put on his coat of 
arms, and had the emperor's licence to depart. 

The Lord Brabaſon of France in the time of K. H. 5. 
did appeal from the king's ſentence unto the ſentence of the 
heralds and officers of arms upon this point, that he having 
tought with the king body to body in a mine under ground 

at the town of Melun i in France, the king ought not after- 
wards to put his brother in arms to death for any cauſe ; 
and ſo was the opinion of the heralds at that time, other- 
wiſe the king would have put him to death, for that he was 
conſenting to the death of the D. of Burgoign, Whereby 
it appeareth, that the heralds and officers of arms, in thoſe 
days, were learned and {kilful in martial diſcipline. 
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Of the Authority, Office, and Privileges of 
Heralds in England. 


By Mr. AG ARD. 


OR the antiquity I think in the queſtion before 
1 touching arms bearing, was by me in part touched, 
that before the conqueſt there was no mention made of he- 
ralds in England by means of the continual vexation of 
wars betwixt the Britons and the Saxons, betwixt the 
Saxons and the Danes, and the Saxons themſelves, except 
you will take thoſe ancient Bard: among the Britons to be 
inſtead of heralds, whoſe exerciſe was to celebrate the 
ancient deſcents of men of worth by rhymes. But furs I 
am that at the conqueſt there was no practice of heraldry. 
For unto them belongeth to be ſkilful in languages, to be 
able to deliver meſſages of love, peace, or to denounce 
war betwixt prince and prince. But the Conqueror 
uſed a Monk for his Meſſenger to king Harold. And 
Harold never ſent any to William the Conqueror that I can 
read of, 
I remember Ingulfus maketh mention of one earl With- 
lacius, who calleth king Egbert, and Athelwolf his ſon, his 
lords or kings. This Withlacius by his deed confirmeth to 
Crowland the gift of one oxgang of land in Leithorp, 
which one Edulphus his meſſenger gave, called by the 
name of Nuncius fuus. So as I leave it to the judgment 
and cenſure of the learned, whether he is to be taken for 
a herald or no. 

I-ſuppoſe the beſt time and chief wy ing of them was in 
Ed. 3. time, even when the garter took his beginning. At 
which time election was made of learned and diſcreet perſons, 
to be employed as well for the ſending of them abroad 
with the order to foreign princes, as allo for to treat with 
them for negotiating of leagues and treaties of peace — 
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- confederation. Yea, and of late I have ſeen a treaty of 


peace made in K. H. 7*. time with the king of Denmark, 
where the chief commiſſioner was Clarencieux, wherein 
were ſet down ſo wiſe and learned articles, as that H. 8. 
fon to H. 7. in renewing the league wich the king, 
uſeth the fame words with no addition to the ſame : 
which league hath ever ſince the making continued 
firm, until of late that the king of Denmark that now is, 
ſought” to offer to our merchants ſome hard meaſure by 
new impoſitions. But the queen's majelty ſending the 
lord Zouch thither with the ſame leagues exemplified; 
pacified the matter, 

Now I take it that I may very well divide heralds into 


two ſorts, 
Nuncius, 
Internuncius. 


Nuncius I think to be the herald of arms who is apparelled 
with his coat of armour bearing the arms of the prince, 
which coat was wont to be called Tabor, for fo I remember 
in an action of treſpaſs in H. 4. time, one impleadeth an- 
other, Quare Taboram ſuam cebit. And to this coat be- 
longeth reverence, in that if ſo be, that an herald be ſent 
with this coat upon him, for any man, a ſubject, command- 
ivg him to obedience or appearance, to refuſe is deemed 
treaſon, Quia expreſſam habet Regia majeſtatis imaginem, 
as in Tilberienſis is ſaid of the king's ſeal. And in all re- 
bellions, they be employed with their coat to deliver meſ- 
fages of pardon and proclamations to the rebels; and their 
coat is a paſſport : and to hurt or kill any of them in that 
buſineſs, is treaſon, as was deemed againſt the rebels of 
Norwich, who flew Mr. Man, an herald there, coming to 
them to have proclaimed pardon it they would have accept- 
ed it. Neither are any meſſengers from rebels to be ad- 


mitted to deliver any meſſages, before the king's herald 


have gotten them licence to fend : as was lately in K. 
K. 6. time proved by that worthy ear! John of Bedford, 
who was ſent to reſtrain the rebels in the weſt : where, 

| 8 after 


of Heralds in England. 


aſter he had overthrown thoſe of Devonſhire, and march- 
ing on towards Cornwall, there came in poſt to him a 
filly wretch without boots or ſpurs with hay about his 
legs from the rebels ſent, ſaying, he was ſent by the rebels 
to my lord with one . . Who, when he came be- 
fore him, uſed this ſpeech or the like. My lord, the 
commons in Cornwall have ſent me to you, to tell you, that 
they will bid you battle to-morrow on ſuch a hill, if you 
dare come thither. The earl anſwered, Well ſaid; but 
have you never a better horſe, ſaid he; no, indeed, ſaid 


the meſſenger : hen take him and horſe him better againſt - 


yonder wall, where they pitched two bills, and caſt the 
third over and hanged him, which the poor wretch ſeeing 
provided, C“ ſaid he, it is againſt the law of arms to 
hurt ambaſſadors : but my lord anſwered, Sirrah, no law 
of arms is to be kept with traitors, 

Now for Internuncii I take them to be thoſe which were 
called Purſuivants, a meaner ſort, which now do wear a 
a thing wherein the king's arms are engraven, called a Box: 
and ſurely their authority is great and their arms bearing 
is reverenced alſo. But theſe we ſee meddle not with arms 
bearing, but many of them have preſumed with harms 
bearing, whereof they have taſted for their preſumption 
for abuſing their authority. 
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The Antiquity and Privileges 


No XXIV. 


Of the Antiquity and Privileges of the 
Houſes or Inns of Court, and of 
Chancery. 

By Mr. AC ARD. 


Paſchæ 33. 


READ not in any ancient writer or record how the 
ſame did grow to a head or ſociety at any time before 
or ſince the conqueſt. Before the conqueſt I am perſuaded 
that lawyers had their chief abode for ſtudy in ancietlt ca- 
thedral churches or abbeys, becauſe that I have ſeen that 
in fines acknowledged, that the ſame have been done before 


| biſhops, noblemen, and abbots ; and after the conqueſt in 


K. H. 2. time, and K. R. 1. J. and H. 3. times, fines were 
acknowledged before abbots, deans, and archdeacons, who 
were juſtices itinerant through the realm in circuit for trial 
of life and death, for trial of titles of land, and for aſſizes. 
As for example, Brinkeland, the chronicler of St. Ed- 


mond's Bury, faith, Abbatem Sampfonem fuiſſe virum pru- 


dentem, & Juſliciarium errantem in circuitu, & vixit tem- 
fore Ranulþhi Clanvil Juſticiarii Anglic. Again, I have 
ſeen ſundry finales concordiæ taken before the abbot of Pe- 
terborough in his circuit of juſtice itinerant, in ſundry 
ſhires in H. 3. time. Alſo Salomon de Roff. archdeacon 
of Rocheſter and Magiſter Thomas de Sodington a prieſt, 
were juſtices itinerant in circuit both for aſſizes and quo 


' warranto's in Ed. 1. time. So as I ſuppoſe that the ſtudy 


of the laws of the land were in the court and religious 
places, a great ſpace until the making up of the ſtatutes of 
Runnemeade, magna charta, and de foreſta, for then after 
Communia placita non ſequantur Curiam noſtram, every 


courts miniſters knew how, and where they ought to 
exerciſe 


» of Inns of Court and Chancery. 


exerciſe their offices and pleadings, which before followed 
the eſchequier being in the king's court, which efchequier is 
called by an ancient writer, the mother court of all the othec 
courts of record, | 

"Theſe ſtatutes being ſtabliſhed, then the king gave autho- 
rity, yea by parliament, as appeareth by an act in an. 20. 
E. 1. to the Juſtices, quod ßer earum diſcretionem provideant 
& ordinent certum numerum de quibus coir”, de melioribus & 
legalioribus & libentius adiiſcentibus ſecundum quod intel- 


AJexerint quod curiæ ſue & populo de regno melius valere po- 


Ex Attor- 
natus & 
App renti- 
ciis Domi- 
nus rex in- 
junxit J. de 
Metingham 
& focus 
ſuis quod, 


terit & magis commodum fucrit, Et quod ißſi, quos ad hoc &. 


elegerint, Curiam ſequantur, & ſe de negotiis in eadem curia 
intromittant & alii non. Et videtur Regi & tus conſilio 
quod ſepties viginti ſufficere poterint. Apponant tamen 
prafati Juſticiarii plures ft viderint eſſe faciend. vel nume- 
rum an ticipent. Et de aliis remanentibus fiat per diſcre- 
tionem ecrundem Juſticia, &c. 

So as then in that king's time the law began to be ſettled 
in perfect form and due courſe as it proceedeth now, and 
by that means did draw ſtudents to provide convenient 
places both for their ſtudy and conference. 

For their liberties and privileges, I never read of any 
granted to them or their houſes : for having the law in 
their hands, I doubt not but they could plead for them- 
{clves, and ſay as, a judge ſaid (and that rightly) that it is 
not convenient that a judge ſhould ſeek his lodging when 
he cometh to ſerve the prince and his country. 
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The Antiquity of the Houſes of Law. 


No XXV. | 
Of the Antiquity of the Houſes of Law. 
By Mr. THYNNE. | 


T is queſtionleſs that lawyers, as well ſuch as opened 
or defended the clients cauſe, and ſuch as heard and 
judged the ſame, had eſpecial places for their abode, as 
the judpes, firſt in the king's houſe, and after in other 
places, and the pleaders, attorneys, and ſollicitors in their 
private inns and lodgings, which I ſuppoſe they had in 
ſeveral parts of the city a long time until the 18. of Ed- 
ward the 3. and in Michel. 29. Ed. 3. they had hoſtels or 
inns, for in that year in a quod ei to one exception 
taken, it was anſwered by Willoughby and Stypwithe, 
that the ſame was no exception in that court, although 
they had often heard the ſame for an exception amongſt 
the prentices in hoſtilles or inns, which was, as I take it, 
one aſſembled fociety in one ſettled place, called the Ap- 
prentiſts hoſtells. And I have heard, but upon no ground 
but bare conjectural, that in times paſt there was an inn of 
court at Dowpate, called Johnſon's Inn, another in Fetter- 
lane, another in Pater-noſter-row ; which laſt they prove, 
becauſe it was the place next to Paul's church, where each 
lawyer and ſerjeant heard his clients cauſe and wrote the 
ſame upon his knee : the form of which ſerjeants ſo writ- 
ing is at this day in many places of the Guildhall to be 
feen, where the ſerjeants with their hoods upon their heads 
fit writing upon their knees, and to this day the new 
created ſerjeants do obſerve the ſame, in memory of the 
old cuſtom of ſtanding at the pillar in Paul's church ; for 
the new ferjeants after the feaſt ended, good to Paul's in 
their habit, and there each chuſeth a pillar to hear the 
clients cauſe, if any come. But of theſe conjectural things 
I will no further intreat, but defend to ſuch matter ariſing 

out of our queſtion as record or hiſtory will warraut. 
Wherefore 


The Antiquity of the Houſes of Law. 


Wherefore touching the antiquity of houſes of law; 
firſt, we will ſhew that they aſſembled together in one 
houſe. Secondly, why thoſe houſes were called the Inns 
of Court, of Chancery, and of Serjeants Thirdly, when 
theſe houſes were of greateſt number, and where they were 
placed. And laſtly, of the original and antiquity of the 
ſame ſeveral houſes of law at this day. Ia the treating 
whereof, if I ſhall not ſo fully ſatisfy you as I deſire, and 
as our learned lawyers can (as being a thing wherein they 
ought chiefly to have travelled) I crave pardon, deſirirg 
you to think rather what I ſhould and would do, than 
what my poor ſk1]l can well do. 

Touching the firſt (having many times muſed, that fo 
honourable an aſſembly did never keep any note of their 
firſt meeting, ſince there was not the meaneſt ſociety of 
religious perſons but kept a regiſter of their firſt founda- 
tion and ſociety) I ſay it is out of controverſy, that in 
time the apprentices of the law, being divided into inferiores 
apprenticii and nobiliores apprenticii, did in time aſſemble 
themſelves from their ſeveral lodgings into one houſe, to 
the end they might be more at hand to confer about their 
clients cauſes ; but when this aſſembly ſhould firſt be, it * 
is hard to know, as will be alſo the original of thoſe inns 
of lawyers which we now have. Wherefore I will here 
Jeave them in ſome ſettled place, although I cannot rightly 
ſay, where, and prove the diviſion of the apprentices of 
the law to be aßprenticii nobiliores, which are the inns of 
court-men ; and aßprenticii without any addition, which 
are thoſe of the inns of chancery : for Walſinghame, in 
ſhewing that the rebels in 4. R. 2. did ſpoil the lawyersof 
the Temple, ſaith, etiam locum, qui vocatur Temple-bar, 
in quo apprenticii juris morabantur nobiliores, diruerunt. 
But in the inquiſition 18. Ed 3. it appeareth, that Iſabel 
Lady Clifford (as after ſnall appear here more at large) did 
let Clifford's Inn (which is but one inn of chancery, and 
not ſo noble as an inn of court) with theſe words of re- 
cord, that ſhe did let it aphrenticiis de Banco, without any 
other addition to them, as being apprenticu inferiores in 
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reſpect of aßhrenticii nobiliores; ſo that of neceſſity they 
muſt among themſelves have a kind of academy or univer- 
ſity wherein the laws muſt apart be taught from other 
ſciences, and not in the univerſities of {cholaſtical learning; 
becauſe, as faith Forteſcue in the 44. chapter of the laws 
of England, they were taught in other languages than 
were uſed in philoſophical academies, as in the French and 
ſuch other Latin as is not known in the univerſities, which 
well appeared by Sir Thomas More, which being in France, 
to croſs a proud doctor that would diſpute of all things 
known, did put up this queſtion in law Latin, utrum 
averia caßta in Withernamium ſint irreplegiabilia necne ? 
whereof the doctor could not underſtand one word, and ſo 
was aſhamed of his arrogancy. 

For the ſecond point, theſe houſes wherein theſe law- 
yers were ſettled are called the Inns of Court, and of Chan- 
cery, and of Serjeants. This laſt ſo named, and for none 
other cauſe, but for that the judges and ſerjeants have 
their reſiance, lodging, and diet there. But they which 
are called the Inns of Court have that title, becauſe in 
the ſame, ſuch of the gentry and nobility nouriſhed and in- 
ſtructed there, might be ab!2 to ſerye the courts both of 
juſtice and the king's. palace. Sir John Forteſcue (being 
only chief juſtice of the bench, and not chancellor of Eng- 
land, as he is untruly called by Molcaſter i in tranſlating his 
book of the laws of England, ſince he was only chagcellar 

to the youngeſt prince Edward and his mother after he 
fled with them into. France) doth ſay i in his 49. chapter of 
that book, that the ſtudents in the univerſities cf the laws 
(for ſo he calleth the houſes of court and chancery) did 
not only ſtudy the laws to ſerve the courts of juſtice, and 
profit their country, but did further learn to dance, io 
ſing, to play on inſtruments on their ferial days, and to 
ſtudy divinity on the feſtival, uſing ſuch exerciſes as they 
did which were brought up in the king's coprt. So that 
| theſe houſes being nouriſheries or ſeminaries of the court, 
took their denomination of the end wherefore they were 


| or Es aud ſo called the Inns of Court: to every of 
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which houſes there did in Forteſcue's time belong 2. hun- 
dred ſtudents or thereabouts, whereof many had their men 
attendant on them. The inns of chancery were ſo called, 
as the ſaid Forteſcue in the ſame book writeth, becauſe 
Studentes in illis pro eorum parte majori Juvenes ſunt, arte 
ginalia & quaſi legis elementa add! ifeentes, qui in illis profi- 
cientes ut if/t matureſcunt ad majora hoſpitia fludit illius, 
que hoſpitia curie aßßellantur, aſſumuntur. So as that 
the greater houſes of inns of court were ſeminaries to the 
court, ſo theſe inns of chancery were ſeminaries to the i inns 
of Court. 

Thirdly, theſe houſes of inns of court were in their 
height and greateſt number in the time of H. 6. For, as 
the ſame Forteſcue hath, there were then belonging to the 
laws univerſity 4. inns of court, which are the ſame now 
extant, each containing two hundred perſons, and 10. inns 


of chancery, each houſing one hundred perſons, being 
more inns of chancery than be at this day, for there is now 


but eight : which inns of court and chancery were then, 
as they now be, placed out of the city and noiſe thereof, 
in the ſuburbs of London, according to Forteſcue, cap. 48. 
where he ſaith, Situatur etiam ſtudium illud inter locum 
curiarum illarum & (ivitatem London, And a little after, 
nec in civitate illa ubi confluentium turba ſtudentium quietem 
perturbare þofſit, ſitum eſt ſtudium illud, ſed ſeorſim parum- 
per in civitatis illius ſuburbio & propius curiis prediftis, ut 
ad eas fine fatigationis incommodo ſtudentes indies ad libitum 
accedere valeant. Of which number of ten inns of chan- 
cery I cannot think there is any yet remaining for their an- 
tiquity, but Clifford's Inn and Clement's Inn, and that the 
old inns of chancery called Strand Inn and St. George Inn 
might be ſome of thoſe ten inns. Of the antiquity of which 
inns of chancery we will ſpeak hereafter, in the mean time 
ſhewing that this placing of the inns of courts and chancery 
within the city out of the ſuburbs by Forteſcue for quiet- 
neſs ſake, as I conceive it, overthroweth the opinion of 
thoſe, which ſuppoſe one inn of court to be at Dowpate, 
and another! in Pater · noſter- row, both within the city. 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, we will deſcend to the inns of court and chancery 
in our time, which are four inus of court; viz. Linco!n's 
Inn, the 2. Temples, inner and middle, and Grey's [nn : 
and 8. inns of chancery, which are Staple Inn, Furnival's 
tan, Bernard's Inn, and Thave's Inn in Oldborn ; . 
ford's Inn in Fleet- ſtreet; Clement's Inn, New Inn, and 
Lion's Inn without 'Temple-bar : of whoſe oi iginal we will 
ſpeak no further than may be confirmed by record and 
hiſtories, being fuch warrantable proofs as I have col- 
lected. : 

LIScoLN's INN ſituated in New-ſtreet, now called Chan- 
cery- lane, corruptly for Chancelloi's- lane, is compoſed of 
the ruins of the Black Friers houſe of Old born, and the 
houſe of Ralf Nevil, biſhop of Chiceſter and chancellor of 
England to H. 3. in whoſe time he built that houſe, and 
died in the year of Chriſt 1244. & 28. H. 3. of whom and 
of his goodly palace in Chancery-lane thus writeth Matthew 
Paris; Anno ſub eodem venerabilis pater Epiſe opus Ciciſtrenſis 
Radulphus de Nevilla Cancellarius Anglia, vir per omnia 
laudabilis & immota columna in Regis negotiis fidelitatis, 
Londini in nobili Palatio ſuo, quod à fundamentis non procul 

à novo Templo conſtruxerat, vitam temporalem terminavit. 
Of whoſe houſe alſo there builded, and the lands which he 
had, thus ſpeaketh the record of Clauſa 11. H. 3. Parte 2. 
m. 7. Rex conceſſit Radulþho N. Epiſcoþo Ciciſter. Cancellaris 
Placeam illam cum Gardino, que fuit Joannis Herlizun, 
ui terras ſuas forisfecit in vico illo qui vocatur New-ftreet, 
ex oppeſito terre equſdem Efiſcopi in eodem vico. Of this 
| biſhop's houſe and of the Black Friers did Henry Lacy, the 
laſt earl of Lincoln of that name, conſtable of Cheſter, and 
guardian of England, erect a ſtately houſe, which, accord- 
ing to the order of muſt of the other noblemen's houſes, 
was after his title of honor called Lincoln's Inn, where he 
made his molt abode, and died in the year 1310, about the 
3. or 4. year of E. 2. the pre-eminence thereof ſtill remain- 
ing in the biſhoprick of Chiceſter. This houſe not many 
years after was made an inn of court, and greatly re- 
pleniſhed with ſtudents and active gentlemen, which being, 
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as I ſuppoſe, the ancienteſt houſe of court, as before the 
Temple, was in following ſundry times greatly enlarged 
and beautified with ſtately buildings, but eſpecially with 
the Gate-houſe, built by Sir Thomas Lovel, treaſurer of 


the houſhold to H. 7. in whoſe time the ſame was builded, 


on which building he placed his own and Lacy's, earl of 


Lincoln's arms. He alſo cauſed the {-veralt earls of Lin- 


coln's arms to be caſt and wrought in lead upon the tower 
of that houſe, which were a lion rampant for Lacy; 7. 
muſcles voided for Quincy ; and three wheat-ſheaves for 
Cheſter, which three were earles of Lincoln. This houſe 
being ſome time the inheritance of Sulliard, by reaſon he 
was deſcended of the ſurvivors of all the feoffees, to whom 


the conveyance of this houſe was made to eſtabliſh the in- 
| heritance thereof in the Society, which bought the fee- 
ſimple of it of the biſhop of Chiceſter, in the time of H. 8. 


be did depart with all his intereſt and title therein to the 
company of that houſe, loſing both a ſingular privilege 
and benefit unto him whilſt he kept it. So that the ſociety 
of that houſe are now chief lords thereof, But I will not 
trouble you much therewith, becauſe there are ſome of that 
houſe, which can ſpeak better of it, wherefore we will 
come to the Temple. 

The NEW TEMPLE builded againſt the end of New- 
ſtreet, was conſecrated by Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
in anno 1185, in the time of Henry the 2%. as may appear 
by the ancient inſcription thereof in great Saxon characters 
over the door going iato the Temple caurch, yet remain- 
ing. 

This houſe about the beginning of the reign of Ed. 2. 
was deſpoiled of the knights thereof, after that their order 
was condemned, whereupon this Temple coming to the 


poſſeſſion of Ed. 2. he gave the ſame to Thomas, earl of 


Lancaſter, who rebelliog forfeired it again to the king, 


who after gave it to Adimare de Valence, earl of Pembroke ; 
all which is ſet down in the king's grant to Valence, Cart. 


15. Ed. 2. m. 21. After the death of Valence, the king 


ERS the ſame to Hugh Spencer the younger during his 


life, 
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_ were forced to make the bridge thereof. 
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life, after whoſe beheading it came again to Ed. 3. All 
which is ſet down in an inquiſition in the Tower in the 11t. 
of Ed. the 3. in this ſort : Juratores dicunt quod Thomas 
Comes Lancaſtria tenuit quoddam Meſſwagium infra Barrum 
Templi Londoni, qued aliquo tempore fuit Templariorum, 
quod vocatur novum Templum : de quo prædictus Comes fuit 


ſeſitus ſimul cum aliis rebus ad idem Meſſwagium pertinenti- 


bus ; ſed dicunt quod poſt mortem dicti Comitis, Edwardus 
tunc Rex Anglie dedit Meſſwagium illud ad Adamarum de 
Valentia ad terminum vite ſue, ſed poſtea dedit idem mener. 
Hugoni de Spencer Funiori, &c. poſt cujus mortem in manu 
Domini Regis nunc extitit, & nihil valeat ultra ſuſtenta- 
tionem domorum. After, becauſe it was ordered by a 

council at Vienna held in the year 1324. and about the 
19, of Ed. 2. that the lands of the Templars ſhould be 


| beſtowed on the hoſpitals of St. John's of Jeruſalem, com- 


monly known by the name of the Knights of Rhodes, 
Edward the 34. granted the Temple to theſe knights of 
Rhodes, who, as it appeareth in clauſ. 18, Ed. 3. 
After this (but 
at what time I certainly know not, although I gueſs it not 
much from the 30. year of Ed. 3.) the knights of the 
Rhodes granted the ſame to rhe ſtudents of the common laws 
of England for ten pounds by the year, from which time 
they have remained there as they yet do. Of the ſteward 
of which Temple and lawyers Chaucer ſpeaketh in the 
Manciples prologue in the prologues of Chaucer, and divers 
authors mention how the rebels in 45. of Richard the ſecond 
ſpoiled the Temple and burnt the lawyers books ; of the 
which I will vouch you two authorities, the one of the 
author of an annual written chronicle in French belonging 
to the abbey of St. Mary's in York, which lived at that 
time, and the other is of Walſinghame. The abbey book 
of York faith, Les Rebels alleront a Temple pour deſiraer 
les Tenants del dit Temple & jetterunt les meaſons a le terre 
que ils ſuerunt 
coverture en & alleront en leſgleſce & 

preeront toutes les livres & rolles de remembrances, que 


«3 | | furunt 
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furunt en leur huches d'ins les temple des apprentices de la 
ley, & porteront en le haut chemine & les arderunt. 
Whereunto agreeth Walſinghame in the words before. 
Here ſonewhat to turn my pen to a thing not altogether 
againſt our queſtion, I have heard ſome affirm upon the 
deſtroying of the Temple by the rebels, that there were no 
more inns of court at that time, becauſe if there had, they 
would have been deſtroyed then, ſithence they went 
about to murder every one that had any ſmall learning, 
and then mention would have been made of them as well 
as of the Temple; but this is no good conſequence, for 
the Temple is not there mentioned to have been deſtroyed 
only becauſe ir was an inn of court, but becauſe it was 
belonging to the houſe of St. John of Jeruſalem in Anglia; 
for they deſtroyed it moſtly for the malice they bore to Ro- 
bert Hales, treaſurer of England and prior of St. John's, 
as they did that houſe alſo and other manors of the ſaid 
Prior's in Clerkenwell pariſh, and ſo no cauſe why they 
| ſhould ſpeak of any "other inns of court, although there 
were then many, becauſe they were not deſtroyed. 
When Grer's Ixx had original I know not; it was 
ſometimes the manor of Port Pool, being alſo a prebend of 
Paul's and now a-goodly inn of court, which name was re- 
vived to that houſe at the grand Chriſtmas of the Temple, 
which then was called Ferragopontus and Grey's Inn. 

That it was the lord Grey's houſe many affirm, and I 
dare not deny it, becauſe I cannot diſprove it, ſince the 
denomination itſelf doth allow it to have been belonging to 
the Greys, but for the antiquity (a thing unknown to the 
moſt of that houſe) as I cannot deliver any thing of cer- 

| tainty, ſo yet it is molt certain that in the time of Henry 
the 4), it was one inn of court, For 2. H. 4. barr. 72. 
you ſhall find an action of battery brought by the chaplain 


; of Grey's Inn. 

; Thus much for the inns of court, who have certain 
| honorable enſigus armorial appropriate unto them, as Lin- 
, coln's Inn a hand iſſuing out of a cloud, Grey's Inn a 
griffin, and the Inge Temple a Pegaſus. | 
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The Antiquity of the Houfes of Lav. 


Touching the iuns of chanccry which now have being 
(for to ſpeak of Strand's lin, defaced by the duke of $0- 


mer ſet for the building of Somerſet Place, it is needleſs) 


we will begin with CL:iF+iRD's INN, which in the time 
of H. 3. was belonging to Malculme de Harley, and after 
came to the hands of Ed. 1. by reaſon of certain debts 
whici the ſaid Malculme onght to the king when he was 
eſchetor on this lide Trent : after which John de Biitany, 
earl of Richmond, held the ſame at the king's pleaſure, 
and reſtored it again to the king, whereby Ed. 2. in the 
third of his reign did grant the ſame to Robert Clyfford 
and his heirs for ever; the record whereof being patent 
*, Ed. 2 mem. 19. is worth the hearing, although 1 it be 
ſomewhat long, and therefore ſet down in theſe words: 
Rex c. conc 72 mus, Sc. Roberto de Clifford Meſſwagium 


illud cum pertinentiis juxta Eccleſiam Sti. Dunſtani Weſt in 


ſuburbis Londini, quod fuit Malcolmi de Heriey, & quod ad 
manus Domini E. quondam patris noftri devenit ratione qua- 
rundam debitorum in quibus idem Malcolmus die quo obiit 
fatri naſiro tenebatur, de tempore quo fuit Eſceator patris 
neftri citra Trentam, & quod dilectus & fidelis naſter Jo- 


hannes de Britannia, Comes Richmond, nuper tenuit ad vo- 
luntatem neſtram, quod etiam in manu naſtra exiſtit. Tenend. 


eidem Roberto & heredibus ſuis per ſervitium unius denarii 
ſingulis annis nobis & heredibus naſtris ad Scaccarium naſtrum 


ad feflum Sancti Michaelis per manus vicecomitis London, 


qui pro tempore fuerit, inde reddend. in perpetuum. Ita 
guod fr nos vel heredes noftri Mefſwagium prædictum heredi- 
bus prædicti Malculmi ex aliqua cauſa contingat reflituere, 
ißſum Robertum & heredes ſuos indempnes conſervavimus in 
hac parte, ſalvis tamen altts fcadi illius ſervitiis inde debitis. 
Dat. 24. Feb. After the grant of it to Clifford, it continued 


in the poſſeſſion of him, his iſſue, and bas widews of 


that houſe about 34. years, and then came to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the prentices of the bench, as appeateth by an in- 
quiſition dated the 18. of Ed. 3. ſaying, that Jabella gue 
uit uxir Roberti Clifford Meſſwagium cum pertinentiis, 
Bae Robertus Clifford habuit, in parochia Sti. Dunſtani 


Weſt 


The Antiquity of the Touſes of Law, 


yt in ſuburbis London tenuit, & illud dimiſit peſt mortem 


Domini Roberti Apprenticiis de Banco pro decem libris annu- 
atim &. So that the ſame hath been in poſſeſſion of the 
lawyers 256. years, being the ancienteſt ian of chancery or 
houſe of law, as I take it. 

CLEMENT's INN was an ancient inn of chancery, of 
ſome ſaid to have his name of a brewer called Clement, 
which ſold the ſame; others as our fellow antiquary Mr. 
Stow, affirm it to be ſo called of St. Clement's Church or 
Clement's well, becauſe it ſtandeth neareſt unto them both; 
which may well ſtand together, that it might either take the 
name of the perſon or of the place. "This inn I think to be 
of great antiquity for an inn of chancery, for that I find a 
record of M. 19. E. 4. rot. 61. in the book of entries, 
ſalio 108, impreſſion 1596. under the title of Miſnomer : 
where one, to ſhew how he was miſnamed of the place, 
did plead he was of Clement's Inn, with theſe words, Ft 


75 


dicit quod ipſe tempore impetraticnis brevis ſuit de heſpitio 


de Clementes Inn in parechia Sti. Clementis Dacorum extra 
Barrum nevi Templi London in Comit. Middleſex, quod qui- 
dem hoſþitium eft & tempore ante * impetrationis brevts & 
diu ante ſuit quondam hoſpitium homimim Curie legis tempo- 
ralis, nec non hominum conſiliariorum ejuſdem legis. Thus 
far that record, which called it one of the courts of tem- 


. poral law, and of the men of the councellors thereof, long 


before the time of this plea. M. 19. E. 4. The inheritance 
of this houſe was bought by Sir William Hollyes, grand- 
father to Sir John Hollyes now living, to whom they pay 
Iv. ab, rent by year. 

New Ixx being daughter of St. George's Inn, took its 
name of its Jatter building and new foundation. Of which 
St. George's Inn Mr, Stow writeth in his Summary of 
London, that in St, George's lane on the north ſide re- 
maineth yet one old wall of ſtone incloſing one piece of 
gronnd of Sea-cole-lane, wherein by report ſome time 
ſtood an inn of chancery; which being greatly decayed, 
the lawyers removed to a common hoſtery called of the 


fipn, our Ladie's Inn, not far from Clement's Inn, which 
K 2 they 


e. 
\ 


ge. 


A 
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they procured from Sir John Fineux, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of England and the King's Bench, and ſince have held it 
of the owners by the name of New Inn, paying v1. [b. by 
the year. This, as ſome hold, ſhould be about the begin- 
ing of the reign of H. 7. but I rather think in the time of 
E. 4. although ſome will have it latter than any of theſe 
dates, which poſſibly cannot be true, for that in the time 
of Henry 7. Sir Thomas More was a ſtudent in this inn, 
and ſo went to Lincoln's Inn: and therefore of neceſſity 
it muſt have been an inn of chancery in H. 7. his reign. 
BERNARD's INN was of latter time an inn of chancery, 
being firſt called Motworth's Inn, and belonging to the 
dean and chapter of Lincoln, as appeareth by a record of 
32. H. 6. 

FURNIvaL's INN was ſometime the houſe of the lord 
Furnival, and in the 6. R. 2. as appeareth by record, was 
belonging to Sir William Furnival and Thomeſine his wife, 
who had in Oldbourn two Meſſuages and 13, ſhops, the 
right and inheritance of which houſe was in the memory 
of our fathers purchaſed by Lincoln's Inn, to which houſe 
it belongeth at this day, 

For the reſt of the inns of chancery I can ſay little, bath 
becauſe I pleaſure not to ſavour every ſiction and ſuppoſal 
of their original, as for that I have only determined to de- 
liver nothing but notes of record and hiſtory, 

Touching the inns of the ſerjeants, the houſes which 
they now have in Fleet-ſtreet and Chancery-lane are but of 
late erection; and although Mr. Serjeant Fleetwood in his 
table to Ploydan's Commentaries would infer that there 
was no ſerjeants inns in time of Henry the v11. becauſe he 
faith the ſerjeants and juſtices aſſembled at the hoſtel of 

the chief juſtice, yet it is moſt certain that in the time of 
Henry the 7th, there was a ſerjeants inn in Oldbourn over 
againſt St. Andrew's church, now called Scrop Houle, 
whereof you ſhall have the record itſelf, being an inquiſition 
taken at Guildhall in the pariſh of St. Lawrence in Old 
Jury in the ward of Cheap in London. 13, Octob. 14. H. 7. 
Juratores dicunt, quod Guido Fairgfax miles, nuper unus 
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Fu fitiariorum Domini Regis ad placita coram 155 tenenda | 


a fuit ſeſitus in dominico ſuo ut de feado de uno meſſu- 
gio ſive tenemento vocat. Serjeants Inn, ſituato ex opoſito 
Feel 4 Sti. Andree Holdborne in civitat. London, cum duo- 


bus gardinis, dusbus Cottagiis eidem Meſſuagio adjacenti- * 


bus : & ſuc inde ſeſitus per chartam indentatam datam 8. 

Febr. 9. H. 7. jurateribus eftenſam, dimiſit, deliberavit & 
confirmavit Johanni Scrope militi Domino le Scrope de Boulton 
& aliis prædictum Meſſuagium &c, ad uſum Johannis Scroþe 


heredum G * Afſignatoris ſuorum inperpetuum, Since 


which time the juſtices and ſerjeants beſtowed themſelves 


in other places where they now be, as in Chancery- lane 


and Fleet- ſtrcet: which Serjeant's Inn in Fleet-ſtreet be- 
jonging by inheritance to Mountague, and the term of in- 
tereſt of the judges and ſerjeants being determined about 
ſome few years paſt, Mountague quarrelled with the judges 
and lawyers to remove them from thence, but in the end 
was forced to grow to compoſition with them for certain 
rent, and ſo they at this day enjoy their eſtate in as ample 
manner as they did before, wherewith IT end this coarſe 
diſcourſe of the houſes of Jaw. 


No XXVI. 


The Queſtion 'is, Of the Antiquity, Uſe, 


and Privilege of Places for Students and 
Profeſſors of the common Law. 


By. Jos EFH HOLLAND. 
1. Julii. 1601, 


HE two Temples, which is now a place for the ftu- 
dents of the common law, was firſt builded by the 
knights templers, which came into England in the time of 
king H. the firſt, as Mr. Stow in his ſurvey of London 
hath ſet down; and at firſt their temple was builded in 
Holbourn 
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The Antiquity of Places 


Holbourn by Southampton houſe ; but after they left that 
place and builded a new temple by the river of Thames, 

this was their chief houſe, which they builded after the 
form of the temple near unto the ſepulchre of our Lord at 
Jeruſalem. 

Theſe templers were at the firſt ſo poor as they had but 
one houſe to ſerve two of them, in token whereof they 
gave in their ſeal two men riding on one horſe, but after- 
wards they grew fo rich and therewithal fo proud, that all 
the templers in England, as alſo in all other parts of 


Chriſtendome, were ſuppreſſed in the year of our Lord 


3 308. being the 2. E. 2. 

And by a council holden at Vienna their lands were given 
unto the knights of St. John of Jeruſilem ; theſe knights 
had their chief houſe in England by Weſt Smithfield, and 
they in the reign of K. Edw. 3. granted the new Temple 
for the yearly rent of ten pounds by the year unto the ſtu- 
Cents of the common law of England, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
the ſame hath ever ſince remained. Theſe two houſes I 
take to be the ancienteſt of all the inns of court ordained 
for the ſtudents of the common law. 


N* XXVII. 


Of the Antiquity, Uſe, and Privilege of 
Places for Students and Profeſſors of the 
common Laws of England. 


: By Mr. WHITLOCK, 


DO not find any evidence for the antiquity of our ſo- 
ciety of common lawyers in the Temple before Edward 
the 3's time, in whoſe reign I ſuppole that the conveniency 
of the place cauſed ſome of that profeſſion to hire and take 
Wan ther of oh knights of the order of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, 


for Study of the common Laws. 


Jeruſalem, who granted the ſame to the ſtudents of the 
common laws for ten pounds the year rent. It may be 
they had the principality of honſes in thoſe places, as the 
{cholars of Oxford had of any houſes in Oxon before any 
ſecular men, of which thee is a notable cafe in 40. Ed. 3. 
11 

The moſt that I find concerning profeſſors of our law, 
their kind o: life, privileges, and degrees of any antiquity, 
is in Forteſcue in his book intituled, The commendation of 
the laws of England. For concerning the ſtate of them as 
tney now are, and be reputed of in the government, I will 
not ſpeak, becauſe no man here but underſtandeth it; and, 
as I ſuppoſe, our meetings are to afford one another our 
knowledge of ancient things, and not to diſcourſe of things 
preſent, ; | 

Forteſcue that lived in H 6. and E. 4. time, and was 
chancellor of England, and being of the faction of Lan- 
caſter, lived an exile in France, when that family was de- 
preſſed, writ a ſmall pamphlet of the law of England in 
that his baniſhment, wherein he reporteth, that at that 
time there were four greater inns of court, which were the 
ſame that be now, and in them he reckoned to be at that 
time 200. ſtudents in every of them, beſides ten ſmaller 
houſes called inns of chancery, in every of which he eſteem- 
ed then to be about a 100. ſtudents. For the inns of 
court there are not at this time any more in commons 
among us, when there are moſt, than 200. or 10. or 11. 
ſcore, which is very ſeldom, and I ſuppoſe Forteſcue 
meaneth only thoſe that at that time were as reſidents and 
ſtudents in thoſe houſes at ſome times or others. So'l 
take it, there is no great difference of the number of 
ſtudents in the inns of court between H. 6. time and this, 

He ſetteth down ten inns of chancery at that time, and 
an hundred ſtudents in every of them; at this day there 
are but eight, and in none of them ſo many ſtndents, but 
in many of them fewer. He faith their education in thoſe 
places at that time was in ſtudy of the chiefeſt points of 
law in the ians of court, of the grounds and origiuals of the 
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The Ant iquity of Places 


law in the inns of chancery, in muſic, in armory, and 
generally in gentleman-like qualities, as he ſetteth it down. 


Their expences, ſaith he, is yearly twenty marks, and 


that is the reaſon he alledgeth why they were the men of 
the beſt ſtate and quality that were brought up there. by 
reaſon of that charge. 

Forteſcue giveth this reaſon, why our law is not taught 
in any univerſity as the civil and canon Jaws, becauſe it is 
recorded in three tongues, whereof one only is known in 
the univerſity, viz. Latin, French, and Engliſh. In 
Latin are ail our writs original, judicial records of pleas in 
the king's court, and certain ſtatutes, French, in which 
we have arguments in court, which faſhion is now abro- 
gated, certain ſtatutes, pleas, judgments, and terms of 
that profeſſion. 

He reporteth, that at that time the French uſed in Eng- 
land by the lawyers was far finer than that then commonly 
ſpoken in France, but now it is fo barbarous as a French- 
man cannot underſtand it ; which I ſuppoſe is long of their 
refining their language, and not our corrupting theirs, for 
we may judge of that by the change of our own tongue. 

In the ſame treatiſe of Mr. Forteſcue, we find much 
written of the degree of a ſerjeant, which I will ſpeak of 
as among the privileges of the profeſſion of the common 
law. He faith, that a ſerjeant of the law taketh upon him 
by that dignity both an eſtate and a degree, and is there- 
fore written A. B. Eſquire, ſerjeant of the law. He ſetteth 
down the order of their election in this manner. 

That the chief juſtice of the Common Pleas by conſent 
of all the juſtices electeth them, and preſents them to the 
lord keeper: the lord keeeper by the king's writ of ſub- 


pœna warneth them to be before the king, at a day aſſigned, 


to undertake the degree, or to ſhew reaſon to the contrary ; 


if at that day they ſhew no ſufficient cauſe to the contrary, 
then they have a day prefixt them, and do take a corporal 


oath to be ready.at the time and place to take it, and to 
give gold according to the cuſtom. They were then by 


- 


* 


: the order of their to ſpend 400. marks in the taking 
of 


for Study of the common Laws: 


of i it, and to keep a feaſt like the coronation for ſeven days 
together, and to give gold after this manner, rings of gold 
of 261d. 8d. the piece to all archbiſhops, dukes, "the chan- 
cellor and treaſurer ; of 20: to all earls, the lord privy ſeal 
and biſhops, the two chief juſtices and chief baron; of 
13h. 44, to all lords of parliament, Mr. of the rolls, juſtices, 
abbors, prelates, and worſhipful knights ; of ſmaller ſums 
to thechamberlains and barons of the exchequer ; and to the 
officers of the king's courts, but eſpecially of the Common 
Pleas 

He noteth further theſe excellencies of the degree of a 
ſerjeant ; that they have not the degree of doctor of the 
municipal law of any kingdom in Chriſtendom but here, 
that no profeſſors are ſo great gainers, that they only are 
made judges, and they only plead in real actions in the 
Commion Pleas. 1 . „ 

They muſt be ſixteen years ſtudents of the law before 
they be advanced to that dignity. 
Their enſign is a white furred cap, which they muſt never 
put off, though they be in the preſence of the king. 
Of the choice of a judge he writeth thus : 


That 20, years time doth but bring a profeſſor bf the 
f law to that preferment, whereas now one or two and 
1 twenty years doth not bring them to their firſt reading; - 
\ Whereas they ſhould read twice before they be ſerjeants. 
The king chooſeth a ſerjeant, and by his letters patents 
1 maketh him juſtice, aud he is inducted by the lord chan- 
cellor, who maketh a publick exhortation to him, and ſet- 
eth him in a place certain as a prebend is ſet in his ſtall in 
e the church, and that place he ſtill kecpeth, unleſs he be re- 
moved by the king. 
, Of other ceremonies aud duties of the office of a judge; 
; which are known to all men by their own experience, I 
2 will not ſpeak. Thus much 1 thought fit to deliver, which 
1 I have out of the obſervatioh of io grave a judge and lo 
0 expert as Forteſcue was in the time he lived. 
y Of the privilege of the place we live in, I know of ro 
2 patents or grants, but I ſuppoſe that the exemption of the 
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Of Knights made by Abbots. 


ordinary juriſdiction of the Temple, began in the regular 


knights that lived there, and fo continued in the place, as it 


were in ſucceſſion, to the {tudents that followed. It is not 


unknown unto us of many jars that have been between the 


mayor of London and the Gentlemen there, about the carry- 


ing of his ſword upright, there, at the ſerjeants feaſt; in 


which controverſies there have been many diſorders com- 
mitted, which becauſe they are related in our chronicles ! 


will not ſpeak of them, 


Ne XXVIII. 


Of the Knights made by the Abbots. 


By Sir FRAxcIs LEIGH, 


T\HE queſtion is, What knights the abbots made in 
the time of H. 1. or before? For anſwer of which [ 
think that abbots made two ſorts of knights, the one ſupe- 
rior, the other inferior, and that thoſe termed milites, can- 
not be taken for common ſoldiers, but for a degree : for 
the making of knights by abbots iu Ingulphus, before the 
time of H. 1. muſt needs be intended of ſome ſuperior or- 
der of knights, becauſe they contain very many ceremonies ; 


for in all matters of honour, the greater ceremony the 


greater honour. And that this making of knights by ab- 


bots ſhould be entended of knights of greater dignity and 


of leſs, appears by ſome proofs out of the book of Ely, and 
the book de geſtis Herewardi; for Hereward, a nobleman 


that long encountered William the Conqueror, was knighted 


by the abbot of Peterborough, and William Rufus, was 


knighted by Lanfrank A. B. of Canterbury; which knight- 


hood, had it not been honourable, would not have been 
accepted of ſuch perſons: and the words of the charter of 
26, of H. 1. that abbots ſhould not make them ni in ſacra 
veſte, which I take was their copes, ſeemed to add the 

more 


Of Knights made ty Abbots. 


more reputation to the receiver. Beſides 1 think that ab- 
bots made other knights a degree inferior to the former, 
which were always remaining in the houſe of the abbots, 
and ſuch as did attend upon other noblemen, as appeareth 
by many records, In the book of Reading their diet, with 
the manner of their allowance in the abbots houſes, is ſet 
down, and their place before eſquires; ſo that theſe mzlites 
there made and harboured could not be common ſoldiers, 
as I conjecture out of the words of the ſaid charter, where 
it is ſaid, nec faciat parvulos milites, ſed maturos & dif 
cretos ; for vain it were facere parvulos milites, who could 
perform no force of arms. Therefore ſince every prohibi- 
tion implieth the former doing of a thing, it ſeemeth that 
before, they knighted children to honour them withall, 
and not for ſervice, by reaſon of their tenderneſs of years, 
Neither can I find that ever there was here any ſolemnity 
uſed in making common ſoldiers. Moreover upon the 
words of the charter of H. 1. I imagine that the ſame li- 
berty to make knights was a diſpenſation granted by H. 1. 
becauſe Malmeſbury hath in the life of Anſelm A. B. of 
Canterbury, that abont the third of H. 1. it was by ſynod 
eſtabliſhed, Ne abbates faciant milites, which ſynod de- 
creed the ſame, for that the Normans held thoſe knights 
by ſpiritual mean not perfe& knights; and yet Hereward 
holding it the more honourable and more fortunate eſtate 
to be ſo knighted, would, in deſpite of the Normans (for 
ſo are the words of the en be made knight by the 
abbot of Ely. 


L 3 No XXIX. 
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Of Knights made by Abbots. 
| By Mr. TAT E. 


3: Jac. 21. June. 


HE foundation of this queſtion being grounded upon 

the words of K. H. 1. charter to the abbot of Read- 

ing, which are obſcure, before I entreat thereof it is ne- 

ceſſary to explain the hardeſt words therein, which are, 

| Terras cenſuales non ad Feodum donet. In the Red book de 

obſervantiis Scaccarii, I find the revenues of the crown 

diſtinguiſhed into irma, & cenſus , the firſt comprehend- 

ing the certain revenues, the other caſual and uncertain 

profits, of wood ſales and ſuch like ; not that the word 

cenſus importeth ſo in his proper ſignification, but in that 

it is oppoſed to frme. The true ſenſe wherein ] take it to 

be here uſed appeareth in Caſſiodor. epiſt, 52. lib. 1. 3. 

variar. whoſe words are Auguſti temporibus orbis Romanus 

« agris diviſus cenſuque deſcriptus eſt, ut Fofſeſſio ſua nulli 
haberetur incerta quam pro tributorum ſuſceperat quanti- 

tate ſolvenda. Thele terre cenſuales in our law phraſe are 

lands gildable, hide and gain, that is, not waſte grounds 

but manured lands by no liberty or franchiſe exempt, but 

ſubject to tax, and all payments laid generally upon a town 

or country for the publick good. The next words ad feo- 

dum dare, are well interpreted by the Feudiſts, who ſay 

agreeably with our common law, Feudum eſt rei immobilis 

| fatta pro bomagio benevola concefſio. $0 K. H. 1. doth 
here prohibit the abbot to alien lands given him, and to 

create'a tenure of himſelf in ſoccage, for homage alone 

maketh not a tenure by knight's ſervice, and ſuch aliena- 

tions the jaw of our land and others did always forbid, as 

appeareth by our writ of contra formam collationis, and by 

Jumma Rojella in the title of Feudum. Res immebiles Ec- 
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Of Knights made by Abbots. 


ceſie, ſaith that book, de novo non poſſunt dari in feudum, 
nam & Prelati hoc jurant ; ſed res que prius erant feudales 
bount iterum feudari, 2 i V aſſallus propter aliquam cauſam 
perdat. 

Mec faciat milites. The coherence of theſe 1 words with 
the former make me ſtay the ſentence here. In the for- 
mer words the king forbad the abbot to create a tenure of 
himſelf by homage, which ſervice is full of humility and 
reverence, but addeth no ſtrength to the abbot by atten- 
dance of the homager to defend his lord's perſon or poſ- 
ſeſſions. Now this clauſe forbiddeth alienation with reſer- 
vation of a tenure by knight's ſervice, leſt the abbot ſhould 
have military men at his commandment : for miles here is 
oppoſed to ruſticus or focmannus, a tenant in ſoccage; and 
in other writers I find the like oppoſition or antitheſis of 
dus and Pagants. Juvenal. I. 5. Sat. 16. v. 32. 


citius falſum preducere teftem 
Contra paganum poſs, quam vera loquentem 
Contra fortunam armati, —ö — 


And ſo the civil law uſeth the ſame 8 19. 1. 
fie caſtr. pecul. I will not labour to make further proof 
now either that tenants by knights ſervice are called Milites, 
becauſe it hath been already handled in the queſtion of 
knights fees, or that the kings of this realm did anciently 
raiſe all their force according to the knights fees held of 
them mediately or immediately, the fame being ſo well 
known in this aſſembly, but paſs over to the interpretation 
of the words that follow in the charter, niſe in ſacra veſie 
Chriſti, in qua farvulos, &c. The word Milites carrying 
with it a manifold ſenſe, the king taketh occaſion upon 


the former words of reſtraint, by this exception to enlarge 


the abbot's power ſo far, as it was neceſſary for him to hav 
liberty without prejudice to the realm ; as if the king 
ſhould have ſaid, Though I reſtrain you from making 
knights, yet my meaning is not to reſtrain you from mak- 

ing all kind of koights. The making of ſecular knights, 
50 defend the realm by ſervice done by themſelves in perſon 
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Of Knights made by Abbots. 


or others in their behalf, I will reſerve to myſelf and ſecu. 
lar men; but the making of knights to do ſervice to Chriſt, 
whether they be clerks or laymen, I leave free to you, fo 
you make none but ſuch as purpoſe to take upon them the 
habit of your profeſſion, adviſing you only to be very ſpar. 
ing in receiving infants into the profeſſion of your order, 
that are unable to judge themſelves how they ſhall have 
power to perform their vows. 

This I take to be the proper ſenſe” of K. H. 1. charter, 
for manifeſtation whereof, and to make my entrance into 
the queſtion, I will ſpeak ſomewhat of divers ſorts of 
knights or milites. All knighthood is either ſecular or 
ſpiritual 

Secular knighthood is either with dignity or without 
dignity. This knighthood without dignity i is eicher pre- 
dial or perſonal. 

Predial knigh thood is a ſervice annexed to certain lan 
binding the owner thereof in perſon, or by ſome other for 
him, to defend the realm or ſome certain place therein, i in 
general charter * K. H. 1. in the Red book, Militibus, 
giti ber loricas terras ſuas deſerviunt, terras dominicarum 
carucarum ſuarum quietas ab omnibus gildis & ab omni 
gere proprio dono mes conceds. 

Perſonal knighthood without dignity, is a duty impoſed 
upon a man's perſon, binding him to performance of things 
incident to his condition, with arms or without arms, and 
is therefore expreſſed by the names of militia armata & 
togata, In which reſpect militare is all one with miniſtrare. 
ln | this ſenſe the officers in the exchequer of receipt are called 
Alilites | in the Red book, as miles argentarius & miles came- 
rarigrum, And ſo common lawyers may be called Milites 
"1 ox of whom Sariſb. I. 6. c. 1. faith, neque reipub, 

ilitant ſoli ili, qui galeis thoraciſque muniti, in hoſtes 
exercent gladios aut tela quelibet, ſed & latroni cauſarum, 
gui laßſa erigunt, ſatigata reparant, nec minus ' provident 
humano generi, quam fi laborantium vitam, Gem, poſteref- 
gue armorum præſidio ab heſlibus tuerentur. [ 


Armed 


Of Knights made by Abbots. 

Armed knighthood ſecular and without dignity, is that 
ſervice which is performed in the camp by ſuch as are in- 
rolled in the captain's or muſter-maſter's liſt, on horſeback 
or on foot. And from hence ſprang the difference of 
Equites and Milites caligati; for as Caſſinæus faith Pedeſtres 
milites dicuntur, qui habent caligas de cerio. 

Knighthood that carrieth with it dignity, is that knight- 
hood which a king, or ſome other authorized by him, giv- 
eth with ſome ceremony, as putting a chain of gold or 
collar of SS. about one's neck, or a gold ring upon his 
finger, girding one with a ſword, or ſtrikeing him there- 
with of purpoſe to do him honour. Caſſinæus Catal. 
gloriæ mundi, parte 9. faith, in fgnum dignitatis d Prin- 
ciße cingi debet, & gladius quo cingitur debet efſe deaura- 
1. iſta militia collata a Principe confert dignitatem. 
But of other knighthoods he ſaith, militia nedum eft digni- 
tas ſed nec nobilitas. Sariſbui ienſis 1. 6. c. 13. Refte cingulo 
decoratur ad militiam quiſquis accedit, quia enim expeditum 
efſe ad munia reipublice officii ſui neceſſitas exigit, accingi 
namque ſolet cui gerenda imminent, Cingulum ergo indicium 
et laboris, labor honoris meritum, ut liqueat omnibus, qued 
qui laborem indium inilitiæ ſubire detrectat, henorem gladi: 
in militari cingulo fruſtra portat. 

Spiritual knighthood is either virtualis or votivalis, 
But before I handle the parts of this diviſion, I will briefly 
prove, that as there is a ſecular, fo there is a ſpiritual 
Kknighthood. Sarif. lib. 6. cap. 5. faith, Lege libros tam 
Ecclęſi afticos, quam mundans, quibus agitur de re militari, 
& manifeſte invenies duo eſſe, que militem faciunt, electionein 
geil. & ſacramentum. Hec enim duo communia ſunt hir, 
qui i ſpiritualem & corporalem militiam exercent. Peccham's 
conſtitutions at Lambeth prove the fame : Sunt nonnulli, quos 
apparct ſeculum intendere perpetuo relinguere, & in clauſtri 


excubiis velle toto ſuo tempore Domino militare, qui, prava- 


lente in tis carnali dęſiderio, ſeculum reßetunt. And St. Bernard 


laith, milites Chriſti ſecure preliantur prelis Domini fui, ne- 


guaquam metuentes de hoftium cæde beccatum, aut f d. ſua 
nece Periculum. 
The 
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Of Knights made by Abbots. 
The firſt branch of ſpiritual knights which I faid to be 
virtual, extendeth itſelf to private perſons or to publick. 


Of the firſt ſort are all good Chriſtians, who muſt watch 


over their own weakneſs, that their ſouls enemy ſurprite 
them not, calling to mind that which Job ſaith, militia it 


vita hominis ſuper terram ; but more eſpecially it concernetli 


biſhops and paſtors of the church, who are public perſor:3 
ſet over congregations, to fight againſt all the enemies of 
faith, and the inventors of hereſies and errots; and of 
this kind of knighthood is ſpoken in Linwood's Conſtitu- 
tions in the title de 4þo/tatis, where alſo I find the other 
branch of my diviſion de militia votivali: of which eccle- 
ſiaſtical votary knights ſome are ordinaty, ſome extraordi- 
nary, All that are profeſſed in any abbey, priory, or 
frier-houſe, may be called ordinary Votary Church Knights, 
But the extraordinary, are ſuch of them only as have 
vowed by {word or lance, and all knights means to defend 
Chriſtians, 

Now from this our queſtion, what adar of knights 
were made by abbots in the days of king Henty the firſt, ot 
at any time before, ſince the conqueſt, I exclude all ſecular 
knights of what kind ſoever they be: and of ſpiritual 
knights I purpoſe to maintain that they had power to make 
all ordinary votary knights of Chriſt, and extraordinary 
alſo, but this not without ſpecial licence from their ſupreme 
ordinary. The firſt, as a matter clear by dayly experience, 
I paſs over. The other I will prove by examples of other 
countries ; for this queſtion is reſtrained to time, but not 


to the limits of this kingdom. To the time, therefore, I 


will preciſely hold myſelf. It is well known, that the firſt 
of Auguſt an. Dom. 1100. K. H. firſt began his reign, 
and that the x. of July the year before, viz. 1099. the 
Chriſtians recovered Jeruſalem from the Saracens, which 
Matthew Paris in his hiſtory ſetteth down at large : after 


which three religious houſes were there built; in all of 


which there were knights having a diguity rather eccleſi- 
aſtical than temporal, as Caſſinæus ſaith. The firſt of this 
ſort took up their habitation in part of the Temple there, 

| not 


% 


Of Knights made by Abbots. 


not far from Chriſt's ſepulchre, and therefore were called 


Templers, and in armour led pilgrims ſafely through the 


Holy Land, whoſe order began in the 18. year of K. H. 1. 
by licence of Gelaſius the 24. In the 20. year of K. H. the 
firſt, certain Chriſtians of the Latins built a monaſtery in 
the valley of Jehoſaphat, which they dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and firſt entertained there only Latin pilgrims, 
but after they were called Knights of St. John's of Jeruſa- 
lem, till about the 2d. year of K. Ed. 2, their principal ſeat 
being at Rhodes, they were called Knights of Rhodes. 
The third ſort of knights of Jeruſalem were Dutch knights, 
Milites Theutonici, which began by the kind entertainment 
of Dutchmen by a Dutch knight; and after by the Pope's 
licence it grew to be a monaſtery of knights of like nature 
with the other two. All theſe three lived under ſome cer- 
tain order, as they of St. John's of Jeruſalem under the 
order of St. Auguſtine, and at firſt under an abbot, though 
afterwards their governors had greater names. This gave ex- 
ample to raile a like order of knights at Liſbon in the abbey 
of Alcohaſia called Milites Calatravenſes, not many years 
after, But in K. E. iſt's time, I do not read of any ſuch 
knights made by abbots in any place of England, therefore 
I will here conclude my ſpeech of forcign knights of order 
and dignity made by abbots. | 

It may peradvanture be objected, that before the time of 
K. H. 1. abbots made ſecular knights that had dignity till 
it was reſtrained by the council of London, to which I ſay, 
that before and ſhortly after the conqueſt, ſecular knights 
performed fume ceremonies in collegiate or parochial 
churches, but that they received any degree or digaity 
thereby I do not read. Sariſb. lib. 6. cap. 10. faith, Jam 
inolevit conſuetudo ſolennis, ut ea ißſa die, qua quiſque mili- 
tari cingulo decoratur, eccleftam folenniter adeat, gladizque 


ſuper altare peſito & oblato, quaſi celebri profeſſions facla, 


ſeißſum obſequio altaris devoveat, & gladi, id eft, officit ſui, 


jugem Deo ſpondeat famulatum ; their degree and dignity 
was not by offering their ſword, but by receiving arms of 
the king. And therefore when a knight was made it is com- 
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monly ſaid by chroniclers, that he was gladio cinctus, or ar- 
mis militaribus honoratus. So an. 1086, in hebdomad: 
Pentecſtes Rex. W. Conqueſtor flium fuum Henricum apud 
Weſtminſter armis militaribus honoravit. An. 1087. Rober- 
tus, filius M. Conqueſtoris, in Normanniam reverſus Ulfum, 
Haraldi, quondam Regis Anglorum, filium, Duncanumque, 
filium Malcolmi Regis Scotorum, d cuſtodia laxatos & armis 
militaribus honoratos abire permiſit. Hovedun. If time had 
not ſtraightened me I might have brought in ſome colour for 
Thomas of Becket, of whom the Quadrilog. faith lib. 1. 
cap. d. Thome Becket Cancellario, fere tetius Angliæ ſed & 
vecinorum regnorum Magnates Liberos ſuos ſervituros mit- 
tebant, quos iþſe curiali nutritura & honęſta doctrina inſli- 
tuit, & cinguls donatos militiæ ad patres & propinquos cum 
ſunore maxims remittebat, Though the biſhop ſent them 
away knights, yet I think the king made them knights. So 
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"A that I ſee no cauſe but I may conclude, that neither abbots, 
oF nor other ſpiritual perſons, had ever ſince the conqueſt 
Wi power to make ſecular knights or regular of any degree or 
Wi dignity, but ſuch only as ſhould ſerve within their Cloiſter, 
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By Mr. CAMDEN. 
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HAT which the poet ſaid of Italy, /apins & nomen 

poſuit Saturnia tellus, we may ſay of this iſland, 
which hath as often altered the name, The knowledge of 
the firſt name, as of the firſt inhabitants, is caſt ſo far back- 
ward into darkneſs, th>t there is no hope for us ſo late 
born to diſcover them. The firſt inhabitants, as being 
merely barbarous, never troubled themſelves with care to 
tranſmit their originals to poſterity, neither if they would, 
could 
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could they, being without letters, which only can preſerve 
and transfer knowledge ; neither if they had letters was it 


lawful for them to commit any thing to letters. For, as 
Cæſar ſaith, the Druids, which were the only wiſe men 
among them, held it unlawful mandare aliquid literis; and 
had they committed it unto letters, doubtleſs it had periſhed 
in the revolutions of ſo many ages paſſed, and ſo ſundry 
converſions, and everſions of the ſtate. Whereupon Cæ- 
far, who lived 1600. years ſince, by diligent enquiry could 
lcarn nothing of the ancient and inland inhabitants, but 
that they were natives of the iſle. Tacitus alſo, which 
ſearched into this matter, faith plainly, Qui mortales Bris 
tanniam initio coluerunt, indigene an advenæ, ut inter bar- 
baros parum compertum eſt, Gildas alſo and Nennius pro- 
fels plainly, that they had no underſtanding of the ancient 
ſtate of this iſle, but ex tranſmarina relatione, or foreign 
writers, Then can we hope for no light herein, but from 
foreign writers alſo, and that not before the year of the 
world 38 30. ſome 370. years before Chriſt : for at that 
time, as Polybius a moſt grave writer, who then attended 
upon Scipio, writeth, that the Regions northward from 
Narbone,*as this is, were utterly unknown, and whatſoever 
was Written or reported of them was but as a dream. 

The ancienteſt memory of this iſle is in Orphei Argonau- 
zicis, but long after the time of Orpheus under the name of 
Niicog mevxneooa, that is The Ile of Pine Trees, and after- 
ward xtpoov aunaiov, The White Land. In which ſenſe the 
author of the book De Mundo ad Alexandrum, which is 
ſuppoſed to be Ariſtotle's, calleth it Albion, and our Welch- 
men call it Inis Wen, the White Ifland, albeit ſome think 
the name Albion to be deduced from Albion a giant, and 
others, from the high ſituation, 6 

When it was firſt known to the Greeks, who were the 
firſt diſcoverers of theſe weſtern parts, they called it Bri- 
tannia, in my conjecture as the country of the Brits, that 
is of the painted people, which was the peculiar note 
whereby they wee diſtinguiſhed from other nations, as 
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the Gauls from whom they were deſcended were ſo named 
of their ſnagged hair, and their country accordingly called 
Gallia comata. While it was under the Romans an old 
Panegyriſt called it Alter Orbis, and Ariſtides Nijgog ue, 
for the greatneſs thereof, as Catullus, Inſula * cœruli, for 
that it was ſituated in the iea, and tima Occidentis Inſula, 
as the fartheſt iſland toward the Weſt, and at that time, of 
it all the adjacent iſlands were called by the Latins Britan- 
nia, Britannica, and by the Greeks Britannides. 

When the Engiiſh came hither and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the land, the name of Britain was worn out by little 
and little, and preſerved only by the learned in books, and 
they called themſelves (as nations firſt took up names and 
count their denominations from the nations) enzla þeos, 
Angleyrn, Englecynn, Enzlue-mon, and the Latin writers 
Gens Auglorum, for you ſhall never find in Bede, or any of 
other nations this word Anglia, but he intituled his book, 
Hijtoria Gentis Anglorim, which name was common to 
them all, notwithſtanding they were ſubdivided into Mer- 
cians, Welt-ſex, Eſt-engle, &c. until the time of Egbert, 
who is reported, being lord and monarch of all, to have 
impoſed the name of Eng!a-lond upon all by proclamation ; 
yet J have not obferved that name, but Engle-ric and 
Enzla-cynne que, that is, the kingdom of the Engliſh; for 
many years after Egbert, until the time of Knut, in which 
time the name of Angiia and England began to be in fre- 
quent uſe, taken from the people, which came out of a 
part of Juitland, where they left the name of Angloen, 
and not of Queen Angela, nor the gigantic Angul, brother 
to Danus, nor of Angulus orbis, which was but a poëtical 
alluſion; as neither the people Angli were ſo called of their 
angelic faces, nor that they were good anglers, as Goro- 
pius ridiculouſly deriveth them. 

This only I can add moreover, when the name Britannia 
was diſcontinued in common uſe, and among writers, that 
Boniface or Winefrid, our own countrymen, called it 
Saxonia tranſnarina, having no other name to notify this 
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his native country in his epiſtle to pope Zacharias, about 


the year 742. which name he forged, for that the Engliſh 
Saxons had now planted themſclves ſome two hundred 
years before. 


No XXXI. 
Of the Diverſity of the Names of this Iſland. 


By JosEPH HOLLAND. 


N ORAS MUCH as it reſteth uncertain, when and by 
whom this iſland was firſt inhabited, and that our 
authors do vary therein, I will begin with the moſt com- 
mon received opinion, Which is, that Samothes the ſixth 
ſon of Japheth, one of the ſons of Noah, was the original 


beginner. He came into this land about 52, years after 


the flood, and he called it Samothea, in which name it 
continued until Albion the ſon of Neptune, who deſcended 
of Cham, entered the ſame, and changed the name of Sa- 
mothea into Albion. Some authors do affirm that it was 
called Albion ab albis rupibus, of the white chalky cliffs in 
the eaſt and ſouth parts of this land ; ſome others will 
have it come of the Greek word olbion, which ſignifieth 
felix, a happy country to dwell in; ſome of Albina, Diocle- 
fan's daughter, which is held to be fabulous. It conti- 
nued in the name of Albion 608. years, until Brute's arri- 
val here, who conquered this land, and changed the name 
thereof from Albion into Bretayn or Brutayn, which name 
hath been diverſly expounded, according unto ſundry 
mens opinions and expoſitions, as Britania, Brutania, 
Bridania, Pritania, Prid cain, and divers others ; but 
were it not that the name of Brute is rejected by divers 
men of good judgment, I could be perſuaded, that it might 
moſt truly be called Brutayn of Brute. But foraſmuch as 
in the hiſtories of Italy there is a large pedigree ſet down, 

wherein 
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Of the Diverſity of Names of this Iſland. 


wherein they derive themſelves from the Trojans and from 
Eneas, ſetting down his genealogy both for Italy and 
France, but make no mention of Brute, and that ſome of 
the authors do ſay, that rotus proceſſus de Bruto illo eff 
magis pocticus, quam hiſtoricus, for my own part, I will 
leave it to be decided by men of better judgment than myſelf. 

This name was after changed in the time of the Saxons 
and called England, of certain men that inhabited a part 
of Germany. Theſe people drove the Britains into Wales 
and Cornwall, and other places of refuge, and Egbert K. 
of the Weſt-ſaxons became ſole Monarch of the whole 
land, and called- the fame England in remembrance of that 
part of Germany whereof he was; wherein the Angeli or 
Angels inhabited. Notwithſtanding that king Egbert did 
firſt begin to alter the name of Britain, yet it was not 
fully changed in divers deſcents after him, for I have a 
Saxon charter made by king Edgar, which was the firſt 
king in deſcent from Egbert, and he writeth his ſtile in the 
beginning of his charter, Ego Eadgar totius Albionis Baſi. 
leus, &c. and in the end of the ſame charter, Rex totius 
Britannia prafatam donationem cum ſigills Sane crucis 
confirmavi ; in which charter there is mention both of the 
name of Albion and of Britain. And the ſame king upon 
bis coin, which I have here to ſhew, writeth himſelf Rex 
Angliæ. Likewiſe king Adelred his ſon wrote his ſtile, 
Ego Ædelred Anglia nationis ceterarumque gentium triniatim 
inter ambitum Britanniæ inſule degentium Regie dignitatis 
folio ad tempus Chriſti mundi redemptoris gratid ſubthronixa- 
tus Baſileus An. Dominicæ incarnationis . . . . « , 
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Of the Diverſity of Names of this Iſland. 
By Mr. AGARD. 


29. Jun. 1604. 


DoLLIDOR Virgil, Humphrey Lhuyd and Mr. Camden, — 


in their learned diſcourſes having treated largely of 
the firſt original of the name of this iſland, being called by 
ſome Britannia (whereof I find not any other to be the au- 
thor of that before Cæſar) and the ancient Britones the 
Welſh ſaying the ſame to be given and derived from the 
name of Brute, the firſt inhabiter of this iſland, grounding 
the ſame of the etymology of their own ſpeech, Britton or 
Pritton, and as the French call one of their people of Bri- 
tain Minor, un Britton Pritonnant in ſcoff, ſaying he 
gabbeth out an uncouth language, I ſhall not need to pro- 
duce out of theſe worthy authors, who have gathered ſo 
many preofs both out of foreign and home writers, any 
thing, in that they are ſo plain to be ſeen. The like may 
be ſaid of the ſecond name of this iſland called Albion, de- 
rived from the white rocks, which name alſo cannot be 
very ancient, taking ſome ſmatch from the Latin; but yet 
I will not pretermit that excellent and worthy epitheton 
that K. Edgar in the foundation of the abbey of Ely by 
his charter doth give to this iſland of Albion, in theſe 
words: Ego Edgarus Baſileus dictæ Inſule Albionis, ſubditis 
nobis ſceptris Scotorum, Cumbrorum, Britonum & omnium 
circum circa Regionum, quiete pace fruens, &c. By which 
he knifteth together the whole iſland being under his go- 
vernment, terming it a moſt worthy iſland of all other to 
be beloved. So as he accounteth the Eritons (being Wales) 
the Scots and the Cumbers (which were the Pits) to be 
but as territories and members of this ifland of his called 
Albion. And now to the third name of this iſland or 
realm which is called England, by the Saxons firſt given, 
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Of the Diverſi of Names of this and. 


who conquered the ſame againſt the Britons, I find that 
before the coming in of Hengiſtus, there landed in the 
north parts of the realm long before, one Aelle with three 
of his ſons, as is mentioned in a book of Ely. gelle & 
ejus tres ſilii cum tribus navibus in Britanniam venerunt, 
ibigue Britones multos occiderunt & vifores extiterunt, 
& iþſe Aelle in Provincia illorum regnare cœpit, ad cujus no- 
men beatus Gregorius cum Angligenas pueros in foro venales 
inveniret poſitos, alludens, ait alleluya illis in partibus chor- 
tet cantare. And this was in anno Domini 435. that there 
he entered. And of this Gregory and of the Engliſh 
Saxons a regiſter of Canterbury maketh mention in thee 
words: Primus fuit Aelle Rex Auftralium Saxonum de cu- 
Jus regione & dominio pueri Rome venales quos notavit Gre- 
gorius, Angli ut angeli vultu nitentes fuerunt ; & quia Rex 
Aelle dicebatur, addidit Gregorius Alleluya in regno ejuſdem 
ſonari debere. And the ſame author ſetteth it down the 
cauſe, why after the Saxons had ſubdued the realm, it was 
rather called England than Saxon-land in theſe words: De 
Anglis vero, hoc ęſt, de illa Patria, quæ angulus dicitur & 
ab es tempore uſque in praſens manere deſertus inter provin- 
cias Wetarum & Saxonum perhibetur, Orientales Angli, 
Mediterranei, Merci, tota Northumbrorum progenies, id 
e/t, illarum gentium, que ad Boream Humbri fluvii habitant, 
ceterique Anglorum populi ſunt orti : & quia major & nobi- 
lier fuit populi multituds Anglorum quam Saxonum vel Wic- 
forum, ideo potius nominatur inſula ab Anglis quam & Saxo- 
nibus five Mictis. So as it ſeemeth to me by theſe authors, 
that the name of England began firſt rather by this Aelle, 
than by Egbertus the firſt monarch, who followed after 
him many years. But this 1s certain, that the Saxons did 
abhor after their conqueſt to call the iſland Britain, whe- 
ther it were upon Gildas writing, who, without fattery 
of his countrymen Britains, ſheweth that the whole coun- 
try was burdened with tyrants, and produceth Porphyrius 
for a witneſs, who calleth it Fertilis provincia Tyrannorum ; 
or the deſire they had to continue their name of that part 
of Saxony from whence they came, which name of itſelf is 
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Of the Diverſity of Names of this Iſland. 
etimologed thus in an old manuſcript: Sciendum eft quod 
Anglia duobus modis exponitur, ab an, quod eft circum, & 
cleos, quod &ft gloria; quaſi circum circa glorigſa: vel ab 
en, quod eft in, & cleos gloria quaſi intus glorioſa : ſcili- 
cet quia dicitur, Anglia dat florem, cœlo largitur odorem. 
And ſurely that ſweet name of England hath been of ſin« 
gular eſtimation among and above all other nations; inſo- 
much as let an Engliſhman be in company among people 
of ſundry other nations, you ſhall have him admired of 
them all, yea, and beck of man and woman more favoured 
and reſpected, than any other in the company, as one that 
carrieth more courteous, friendly, and lovely countenance 
before all other people, according to Gregorie's words. 
Yea, and it is not read that William the conqueror ever 
attempted after his conqueſt to alter that good name; 
thinking himſelf a moſt happy man to be king over ſo wor- 
thy a kingdom, which he placed in his ſtile, and preferred 
before his dukedom of Normandy. Yea, and it is nof to 
be forgotten, that in the place of ranking or ſetting in or- 
der Chriſtian kingdoms, that England is placed before king - 
doms of larger territories, as it appeareth in a regiſter book 
of Rocheſter, out of which I took this note, written above 
three hundred years palt : g 
Imperator Romanorum & Rex Almanniæ, Inperator Con- 
ftantinoþ. Rex Jeroeſolymitanus, Rex Francorum, Rex 
Anglorum, Rex Scotorum, & tunc Reges &c. Caſtelle, Le- 
gionenſes, Arogontenſes, Portugallienſes, Navarris, Sicilie, 


Norvagiæ, Dacie, Hungariæ, Bohemie, Armeniæ & pri. 


So as to conclude with the Red book of the Exchequer, 


Inſula noftra ſuis contenta bonis, peregrinis non indiget, hanc 
igitur merito dixere priores, divitiiſque ſinum, deliciiſque 
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Samothea. 


2. 


Cumero or 
Cymbria. 


Mr. John 
Clapham. 


2. 
Albion. 


Mr. Cam- 
den a name 
from the 
Grecians. 


Of the Diverſity of Names of this Iſland. 


No xXXXIII. 
of the Diverſity of the Names of this Iſland. 


By Mr. OLDWORTH. y 
29. Jun. 1604. 


Names. 


Get HEA, Cumero, or Cimbria, Albion, Britannia, 
and Anglia or Angulia and Scotia. Another name 
rather endeavoured than ſettled, viz. Valentia. 

For the two former, viz. Samcthea and Cumero or Cat 
bria, I find a difference, whether of Japheth's ſons was 
the original pollefſor and prince here, or rather from which 
of them it ſhould receive peopling and denomination. 

Holingſned beginneth thus with Samothes. Namely, that 
this iſland, was part of the Celtic kingdom, whereof Dis 
otherwiſe Samothes one of the ſons of Japheth was the ori- 
ginal . beginner, and from him called Samothea, vis. for 
341. years. 
Nr. Camden Clarencieux, to whom all our nation oweth 
exceeding much for the light afforded by. his travels, ra- 
ther obſerveth that Gomer, in his ultimis Europe finibus 
originem dedit. To this accordeth the author of the book 
called The firſt book of the hiſtory of England, who in the 
end of the preface thereof nameth himſelf Philomathes, 
a 2d { youcheth warrant from ancient writers, that the Cim- 

Alion. Whether from the ſon of Neptune, as "XR ima- 
gine, or whether from Albi or Alpes, or ab Albiis or ab Al- 
bits Gallis, or rather Albion 2 Gyp/eo ſolo, and ab albis ru- 
pibus, Orcelius calleth the whole iſle Albion. Hollingſhed 
maketh a collection of the continuance of this name 600, 
years, till the year 1116. before Chriſt, that Brutus came, 
and according as he voucheth Pliny, it is not the whole 


iſland, but maxima Britannichrum Inſularum; from 


Albina, 


Of the Diver/ity of Names of this and. 


Albina, an imagined daughter of Diocleſian, is not ap- 


proved. 


Brutus many hold to be changer of the name; and yet 


divers good authors do much doubt of his being here, but 
of this the beſt collection as well for variety of reaſons of 
the etymology, as for probability and truth, we muſt aſcribe 
to the worthy and induſtrious perſons I have before men- 
tioned, whether from Brutus or no, and which Brutus, 


whether Romanus Conſul filius Silvii, or filius Heſſicionis ; 


and if of Brutus, that he took his name of Brotus, quia 
matri partu mortifer, quaſi Brotos Græce; and for the 
name of people or country, thus diverlly as followeth from 
the Grecians, Prutaneia, Sir Thomas Elliot, a word 
taken for the common eſtate, by which the Atheaians did 
term redditus ſuos publicos, To this agreeth the author of 
the book intituled Rapta Tatio, lately publiſhed touching 

viz. That the people were Britons, of a word 
ſignifying a mart or fair of tuff or wares, of which this 


whole iſland, as well Wales and Cornwall as England and 


Scotland, is in one kind or other repleniſhed ; which word 
marte ſeemeth to have no leſs bounds than civitas, which 
ſignifieth a whole c:mmonwealth, as Ariſtotle. Alſo 
Prid-cain, /cil. of the Walſh forma candida, ſome from the 


Danes, tangua libera Dania, Bry for free, Bridania, 


Freedania, Pridania, Brithanig, Bretta in Spaniſh from 
ſoil or earth, Prutenia à quadam Germanie regione.' Bri- 


tona the nymph, daughter-of Mars, ſeemeth a fiction, or of 


Brutus or Pritus, ſon of Araxa, Brithin 4 quedam Potu, 
quo uſt ſunt Greci, is but a ſlight matter. A Brutiis Italiæ 
whom the Grecians called Bretions, to which agreeth Tho. 


99 


Britannia, 


Thomaſius, that Brutii were a people in Italy above the 


Lucani, ſo called of their barbarous and brutiſh behaviour; 


Celtice. Britani ab/que origine I leave to others. 

But I conclude with theſe two in my poor opinion to be 
moſt probable and likelieſt, viz. with Mr. Camden of 
Brith depitum aut coloratum & Tania Regio, or from the 
Britains in Armorica out of France, as well for near ſitua- 

| N 2 tion 


divers others, as 4 Britone Centauro, A Britana ex us flia 
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The Etymology, Antiquity, 


tion as alſo for uniformity in language, religion, and policy 
between the ancient Gauls and Britons, which is obſerved 
in Mr, Clapham's book, and ſo to be named, rather the 
land of the people, than the people of the land. 
Theodoſius in the days of Valentinianus and Valentius 
emperors, and in their remembrance, endeavoured to call 
it Valentia, as Marcellinus writeth, but it took no effect. 
Ecbert 4. Dom. 800. made an edict at Wincheſter ta 
call it Angles-land or Angel-land. He deſcended of the 
Angles, one of the ſix ſeveral ſorts of people that came in 
with the Saxons, all comprehended pnder the name of the 
Saxons, becauſe of Hengiſt the Saxon, who arrived firſt 
of them ; and not of any Queen called Angla, nor ab An: 
gulo a Corner, | | 


Ne XXXIV. 


The Etymology, Antiquity, and Privilege 
of Caſtles. 


By Sir RoBERT COTTON, 


A HIS queſtion maketh in itſelf aptly three parts. 

& The firſt, the etymology of the name with the ſeve- 
ral Synonyma : the ſecond, the antiquity : the third, the 
privileges. For the firſt, Iſidorus faith, caſtrum antiqui 
dicebant opidym loco altiſſmo ſitum, quaſi caſam altam, a 
quo Caftellum, ſive quod caſtrabatur ibi licentia habitantium, 
ne paſſim vagarentur ; and as a difference he ſetteth this 
down, that vici, caftella, & pagi ſunt que nulla dignitate 
civitatis ornantur, ſed vulgari hominum conventu incoluntur, 
& prepter parvitatem ſuis majoribus civitatibus attribuun- 
zur. And Sjgonius ſaith that the Romans opbida frequen- 
tiares & amplicres hominum conventus eſſe voluerunt ; Ca- 
ſis la minores atque angufticres, ſed majorum ambitu ſeptos ; 


vicos fine muris, Laurentius Valla defineth Caſtrum to be 


Locus 


4 * . , — . 
and Privilege of Caſtles. 
Locus muris munitus and Julivs Ferettus, that Caſtra 


dicla ſunt a*caſtitate, quia ibi omnes cafte vivere debent ; 
and arces dictæ ſunt ab arcendo, quia arcent hoftes d lange. I 


find this word Caſtle in Latin divers ways varied, as ſome- 


times it is called Caffrum, Caftellum, arx, turris, foſſa & 
maceria, Mota, firmitas, munitio ; of "theſe I find in a 
charter made between king Stephen and H. 2. five of theſe 
mentioned, Caſtrum de Walling ford, Caſtellum de Belencom- 
ber, Turris London, mota Oxenford, firmitas Lincolnie, 
munitio Hamptonie ; the reſt as divers of theſe are uſual i in 
all old ſtories. 


For the antiquity of Caſtle, the ſecond a of our | 


queſtion, it doth divide itſelf into five branches: in the 
firſt, the firſt erectors of Caſtles; in the ſecond, the uſual 
places; in the third, the matter wherewith they uſed in 
old time to build; the fourth, the forms they obſerved ; 
the fifth, the end and cauſe of building. 

For the firſt, we read the firſt builder to have been the 
founder of the Tower of Babel, whoſe height Beda writ-. 
eth was 1174. paces; and Briſonius by his obſervation ga- 
thereth, that the Perſians were the firſt uſual builders of 
Caſtles in the world. For our own country, we find that 
the fort by Holland called Armamentarium Britannicum, 
firſt builded by Caligula, and after, as by an ancient inſcrip- 


tion appeareth, reſtored by Severus and Antoninus his ſon, 


was the firſt builded in theſe parts, next whereunto were 


theſe inland Caſtles erected by Didius Gallus, as Tacitus 
writeth; after this the Bulwarks erected by Severus in the 


Pits wall, were the certain oldeſt I find remembered in 
ſtory. I am perſuaded by the opinion of that reverend 
learned man Antoninus Auguſtinus, That, that fort-like 
building ſtamped upon the coin of Conſtantine the younger 
with this inſcription, Providentia Cæſarum noteth 
either the erecting or repairing of ſome Caſtle here in Eng- 
land, which Occo calleth only Ædificium quoddam, It may 
likewiſe not ſeem unlikely, that as other inſtructions, ſo this 
of fortifying, was borrowed by us here in England from 
our next bordering peighbours, - the ancient Galli, who, as 
appeareth 
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appeareth by Cæſar, had the ſkill of it in his time: for in 
his ſeventh book he writeth, that Vercingetorix was the firſt 
that perſuaded and inſtructed the Galli CAFE to . 
and fortify themſelves, 

Touching the places where theſe Caſtles were builded, I 
find neither the valleys. nor, the hills, nor privilege ſanc- 
tuary avoided : for Innocentius in his conſtitution de immu- 
nitate Eccleſiæ ſaith, that tempore neceſſitatis belli, licitum 
eft heſpitari & incaſtellari in eccleſia: and in high places, 
Perſarum Reges inſtruere in altum editas arces, & in aſcen- 
ſum arduos ciiles emunire, faith Zenophon. Romana militia 
ſußeriorem locum oþtabat, ſaith Ramus in his de maribus ve- 
terum Callorum. Sed Gallorum fuit conſuetuds, relictis lacis 


ſuperioribus, ad ripas ffuminis caſtra dimittere & munire, 
fie.) Helvetiii, fic Germani fub monte non, faith 
Czſar. | 
Of the third, bcing the matter wherewith the elder ages 
builded their forts, 1 obſerve them to be ſometimes earth, 
ſometimes timber, ſometimes ſtone; Of earth, this kind 
was uſed much amongſt the Romans, as appeareth in this 
land by many ruins of old towns and caſties of thoſe times, 
where there can be no appearance of any ſtone work to be 
diſcerned, only fortified with a great ditch and a bank in- 
ward of an extraordinary height: and Cæſar in his ſeventh 
book de bello Callico, maketh a plain difference between 
the fortifying of ſtone and earth, where he writeth thus, 
ad Gergoviam muro ex grandibus ſaxis ſex pedum fatto, 
deinde ad Alexiam foſſa & maceria ſex in altitudinem peduin 
perducta. In one place Cæſar calleth it a Wall, in the other 
Ramus underſtandeth it a heap of earth. Of forts of tim- 
ber, Herodotus in his ninth book ſaith, that the Perſians 
fled into their wooden walls, which the Lacedæmonians 
ſkilled not to aſſail, as not having the experience of caſtles - 
or walled towns amongſt them. Vitruvius in his ſecond 
book deſcribing the caſtle of Larignum upon the Alps, 
ſaith that Cæſar coming to aſſault it, he found the moſt 
reſiſtance made from a tower builded of timber, which 
aſlailing by all means poſſible to burn, he could not pre- 
qs [3 vail, 
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. and Privilege of Caſtles. 
yail, as being a ſubſtance not combuſtible. - Scipio burned 
the caſtles of the king of Numidia being made of timber. 
And Cæſar had much to do to gain the caſtle or town of 
Caſtbelane, which was for the _ Fork ſrenigthendd by 
timber and trees. 

For the ſeveral forms Vitruvins in bis fr book ſaith, 
that Turres rotundæ aut polygonie funt faciende, quadratas 
enim machine telerius diſſipant, © quia angulos arietes tuns 
dendy' frangunt, in rotundationibus (ut cunebs ) ad centrum 
adigendo ladere non poſſunt. Another uſed Severus, who, 
as Suidas noteth, building the walls of Bizantium made 


ſeven Towers 4 Thracia porta to the ſea; in the firſt of l 
which towers, as he ſaith, / quis inclamaſſet aut lapidem 


conjeciſſet, cum iþ/o reſmnabat, runc eundem ſonum ſccunda 
& ceteris oninthus\quaſi per manus tradebat : of this form 
ſome have dreamed the Fits wall was s made bers in ay 
land. O iin, 4072925 

Touching the uſe and end of elle, T have el ſons 
builded as monuments, other for peaceable uſe and orna- 
ment, other for defence: Fer the firſt Beroſus writeth, 
that Nembrot founded that great tower in the field of Se- 
naar, to the height and bighreſb of mountains in ſign and 
monument, 9 Prints i in br be terrarium oft populus Baby- 
bnius: and Adrichomius in lis 7 heatrum terre ſanctæ, 
ſpeaking of Tamberlate raling of the city of Damaſcus, 
ſaith, caßteæ vero urbis "poſt ſe traßhæum reliquit tres ex 
calvarlit ccſerum frres ſumnio mgenio erectas: and Cro- 
mer in his ſecond book of his tory of Poland writeth, 
that Leſcus, the firſt duke there, builded a caſtle where he 
found an Fagle. nelt, and called it Gnaſno, which is the 


ſame in the Poland language as a ſign of happy fortune, - 


and bore an Eagle i in bis arms, Which is until this Gay lo 


continued. | s 


For peaceable uſe and ornament were theſe towers by 


the temple of Jeruſalem built, upon the top whereof ſome". 


of the prieſts uſed to ſound filver trumpets for aſſembly of 
the people, which were called Turres Buccinatorum 3 from 
whence 
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The Etymology, Antiquity, 

whence no doubt were derived our towers or ſteeples uſed 
to the ſame purpoſe, their trumpet being changed into our 
bells. Solomon builded that goodly tower of Libanus to 
overlook Damaſcus ; ſome like done by our kings and no- 
bility may we find. For ornament was builded that tower 
of David in Jeruſalem, of which in the ſong of Solomon is 
ſaid, ſicut turris David collum tuum que ædificata eft cum 
propugnaculis : mille clyþei pendent ex ea, omnis armatura 
fortium, And Tiraquellus in his 37. chapter of nobility 
quoteth this for law, ſi pauper nobilis habet magnum caſtrum 
everſum vel dęſtructum, quod per paupertatem ei reficere non 
liceat, poteſt cogi ad .=. ne civitas hujuſmodi ruinis 
deformetur. 

For defence, we find many builded fs reſiſtance of fo- 
reign invading enemies, as the many bullwarks raiſed by 
Severus in the Pits wall, as Oroſius writeth ; and divers 
in the Heptarchy erected upon the frontiers of their neigh- 
bouring kings, and many ſuch upon the coaſt, and apteſt 
havens for landing, have been builded. And for repreſſing 
rebels, and ſure eſtating this country under the Roman 
ſervitude, it was by Didius Gallus thought meet to build 
many caſtles, which he did far within land; which obſer- 
vation till ſince the conqueſt was thought expedient, until 
the kings of England, as H. 2. and his followers, found 
that theſe retiring places of ſafety were the cauſes of thoſe 
many revolts of his Barons, whereupon many hundreds 
of them were raſed by commiſſions, and ſome by writ to 
the ſheriff; and a law enacted, that none afterward might 
without eſpecial licence enbattle his houſe ; of this opinion, 
as Ferettus writeth, was Timolion of Corinth, qui docuit de- 


ſtrui arces omnes ubi ſe recondebant tyranni ; and it ſeemeth 


that the Poland kings were as ſuſpicious of danger thereby, 
for Uladiſlaus and Kaſimerus their kings have ordained a 
law, as appears in their Poliſh Statutes, that nullum caſtrum 
ſeu fortalitium regni Polome * aliquo Duci vel Principi com- 
mittatur. But let this reſt as it is, a well argued paradox 


* Sic, 


among 


\ 


and Privilege of Towns. 


among our martialiſts, for I reſt ſatisfied with that of Ho- 
race in his 16th ode, lib, 3. 


Aurum ßer medios ire ſatelliteo 
Et perumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo, 
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No XXXV. 


Of the Antiquity, Etymology, and Privilege 
of Towns. 


By Sir Ro BERT COTTON. 


23. Junii. 42. 


OR the firſt branch of this queſtion, the antiquity of 
towns, it hath been partly in the other two laſt of 
cities and caſtles diſcourſed of, neither need there ariſe any 
doubt but that we have had here in England, towns as an- 
ciently as in moſt other parts, ſince in our eldeſt ſtories, 
even at that firſt diſcovery by Cæſar, we read him to have 
found a town of Caſibelane, a king of this 
country. And the like love of ſociety, out of all queſtion, 
which reformed the rude and elder world in the firſt inha- 
bited countries from their ſavage life to dwell together, 
bred in us at our firſt poſſeſſion of this land the like effect, 
ſo that we muſt account our towns antiquity from our firſt 
tranſportation hither, which was, in all likely ſuppoſition, 
when our next neighbour and mother country France was 
fully impeopled. 

For the etymology, we may conſider the uſual Latin, 
Britiſh, Saxon, and Engliſh names for Town, as Oþppridum, 
Burgus, vicus, villa, pagus, that are uſed in our country 
ſtories or records. g 


I. Opidum, ſaith Varro, maximum eſt adificium ab obe 
dictum, quod munitur opis gratia. And Pomponius in de 
Vol. I. O verborum 
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verborum ſignificatione faith, ab obe dicitur, quod ejus rei 
cauſa mænia ſunt conſtituta. Opidum ab oppoſitione muro- 
rum, vel ab opibus recondendis, ſaith Iſidorus in his xv. 
book, and that it doth differ magnitudine & menibus d vico 
& pago, yet doth it contain in it vicus; for Varro in his 
fourth book de lingua Latina, faith, in qpido vici d via, 
quod ex utraque parte vie ſunt edificia : and Roſinus in his 
firſt book and 12. chap. de antiquitatibus faith, that a 
city and town is divided, in regiones tanquam in majora 
membra, in vices tanquam minora : 1a in Rome there was 
vicus Loreti majoris in the X111. region, vicus Tiberi in the 
xIv. region, vicus Lanarius in the third. So London hath 
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ih in it divers wards or regiones, and thoſe wards divers ſtreets 
Wi: j or vici. I may conjecture that theſe places with more in 
4 al the Roman age (opPidum being next in dignity and uſually 


L 
e — r 


taken for any city, Rome excepted) were theſe that the 
Saxons called Caſter and Caſtor, and we here in England, 
now for as many as remain flouriſhing, term our boroughs 
of parliament, as Verelamium firſt, Verlamceſter after, 
and now the Borough of St. Albans. And we uſe this 
word Burgus, Bury, Borough, being all one, as a common 
name for a town : as Richborough, Peterboourgh, Ed- 
mundbury, Tilbury ; even as we do Tona, Tuna, and Town 
for moſt of our Engliſh villages, and adjunct for the like 
vicus; Which, as I conceive, we term in Engliſh wick 
and Bonwick uſually in Domeſday : the firſt being a com- 
mon addition to many towns in England, as Lowwick, 
Southwick, Stonwick ; and holdeth the ſame derivation in 
Holland; for that place which is written in their own 
tongue Nortwick, is in the Latin Nortovicus, and hath its 
etymology, as Iſidore faith, d vicinis habitationibus, vel 
quod vias habet fine muris, and in his 15. book, eo quod fit 
vice oþpidi ; and Briſonius in de verborum fignificatione 
ſaith, that, vici pro pagis accipiuntur. 

4. Villa by Columella in his firſt book and 6. chapter, 
is divided into three parts; in Urbanam, ruſticam, fructu- 
ariam. Urbanam fuiſſe apparet, quam ſibi Dominus, qui 
urbem incolebat, edificabat. Ruſticam, quam Villico procu- 

ra tori, 
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ratori, inflrumentiſque rei ruſtice. Fructuariam, que fru- 
gibus condendis parabatur. Scaliger noteth vila pro villa 

to be often, becauſe the former times uſed not to double 
their conſonants, And Hotoman, for the etymology of 
villa in his Commentaria verborum juris, noteth ; Ruftici © 
viam veam appellant propter vecturas, & vellam non villam 

quo vehunt. | 

5. Pagi, Briſonius noteth, were villages uſually ſeated 
near to ſprings, from whencethe name was taken; and Iſidore 
defineth them to be apta edificiis loca inter agros habitanti- 
bus ; and they be alſo called Conciliabulay d conventu & ſo- 
cietate multorum in unum. 

For the privileges, I muſt leave to the obſervation of the 
ſtudents in law, only this I find that it was not lawſul in 
former time to build any town or city without the licence 
of the king, of which Caſſiodore, in his 4. book variarum, 


5 noteth a grant to one Albinus, a Senator, for that purpoſe, 
J from Theodoricus the Goth, And in the foundation of 
A Croyland the king granteth to the abbot, as Ingulfus not- 
1 eth, a licence to build a town there. And E. 1. 29. of 
I his reign, directeth his writ to John de Britton, wardor of 
1 London, to chuſe four ſufficient men to deviſe, ordain, 
- and array a new town for the beſt profit of the king and 
k his merchants. 

1 

K, 

in | 

* No XEXVI, 

ut Of Dimenſion of Land. 

a By Sir RoBtRT Cor rox. 

n 


HIS word meaſure is by ſome defined to be quic- 


quid pondere, capacitate, lkngitudine, latitudine, al- 

| titudine, animoque finitur, Two only of theſe fall fit 
pe? to our queſtion, length, and breadth, which is redtum & 
i, Flanum ; the firſt being meaſured only in length, and not 
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in breadth, as lines, miles, and ſuch like; the other in 
length and breadth, as fields, ſituation of houſes, and 
theſe like. By the firſt of theſe and from the right courſe 
of the ſame, as Poſtellus ſaith, the Etruſcan ſoothſayer firſt 


divided the world into two equal parts, the one called 


dextra, que Septentrioni ſubjacebat, the other ſiniſtra, que 
ad meridianum terrarum eſſet occaſum. Our elders thus 
dividing the world into parts, parted theſe into provinces, 
the provinces into regions, thoſe regions into territoria, 
(ſo called & territis fugatiſque inde haſtibus which word 
Siculus Flaccus uſeth only for thoſe places the Romans had 
conquered, and new beſtowed and divided. Theſe terri- 
tories they ſubdivided into fields, and called them Pruaftori: 
Agri, of the queſtors which were appointed by the people 
of Rome to ſell and divide them, and theſe uſually were 
parted into duo centena jugera, upon Which a hundred 
perſons were placed, and was called Centuria agri diviſi & 
alſignati. Theſe, ſaith Lampridius, were by Severus the 
emperor firſt given in inheritance to the ſons of the emeriti 
or veterani. The other were agri occupatorii arcifinales, 
called ſo ab arcendis hotibus, and agri ſoluti, qui nulla 
menſura continentur, but ſecundum antiquam obſervationem. 
The other was ager compaſcuus, left out at the firft divi- 
fion for the neighbours in common. For the manner of 
limiting the fields, Frontinus ſaith, ante Fovem limites non 
parebant qui dividerent agros, & ideo poſitus eſt limes ut li- 
tem decerneret. They did firſt, in imitation of that firſt 
diviſion of the world, caſt them from eaſt to the weſt, and 
called that Ducdecimanum, becauſe it divided the ground 
into two parts ; the other from the ſouth to the north ſaith 
Higinus, quem Cardinem, à mundi cardine nominarunt. 
Many other diviſions they uſed, caſting them as near as 
they could to follow the courſes of the fun, as the Linear it 
and Nenari : and of the moon, as Scutellati, temporales, 
&c. They bounded their fields ſometime with trees, which 
they called netatas arbores with ſtakes of wood ſome- 
time; and ſometime with heaps of ſtones, which they 
called S.orpiones; but moſt with lapides terminales, which 

Were 
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were made into divers figures, ſome were called Ort hogoni, 
Piramides, Rhombi, ſemicirculi, arcifinii, ſignati and ſemi- 
tati, and ſuch like; the laſt being always erected in reli- 
gion of Pan, Hercules, or Ceres. The other, fignatus, 
ſo called, becauſe it had on it ſome ſign or picture ſignifi- 
cant for the direction of the limits: theſe ſtones have been 
found in ſome places of this land, and under them great 
ſtore of aſhes and coals ; thereupon, ſaith Siculus Flaccus, 
is that before they ſet down any of theſe meare-ſtones, they 
uſed in the place to make a ſacrifice of ſome beaſt, and 
pouring in the blood mingled with wine, frankincenſe, 
herbs, honey-combs, having afcer anointed the ſame with 
ointments, and crowned it with garlands, and then plac- 
ing it /upra callentes reliquias, In latter time here in Eng- 
land they divided their land into hides, uſually taken for 
ſix{core acres, carucate, and acres; and after, for I find 
none of them mentioned in Domeſday, into virgatas or 
ſeliones, being uncertain according to the cuſtom of the 
country, Our fens are in record meaſured by Leuce & 
Quarentenæ, and divided with Curta lana, by a law made 
by Canutus, agd executed by Earl of the 
eaſt Anglorum, who gave to every fen-bordering town 


tantum de mariſio quantum de ſicca terra. Thus much in 
haſte, 
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Of the antiquity of Motts and Words, with 
Arms of Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
England. 


By Sir RoßhERT Corrox. 
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F I ſtrait this queſtion to the common acceptance, my 
diſcourſe muſt be to you, as the queſtion is to me, ſlen- 
der and ſtrait. But if I take liberty to wreſt it, whether 
the letter will lead me, as to impreſſes, of which nature 
arms with their words are, it will grow more tedious than 
the time, wherein ſo many muſt deliver their opinion, will 
permit. And therefore to faſhion the one to the other, and 
both to my own ignorance, I ſhall fit the time though not 
the queſtion, And firſt, I niuſt intreat you to allow for 
antiquity of arms, which is the ſupportation of our mott 
or word, that all ſigtiflcant portraitures painted in ſhields 
were and are accounted arms and ihſignia. The original 
doubtleſs whereof, firſt grew from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, by which means, purpoſes were delivered by na- 
tural characters: as in writing fortitude, they formed a 
lion; luſt, a goat ; watchfulneſs, an owl. Hence men to 
depicture their virtuous affections uſed on their ſhields 
| ſome of theſe ſignificant figures, adding no mott nor word 
at the firſt, in that ſo long as the tradition of that natural 
learning lived in mens practice, it was needleſs; but after 
the ſecret myſteries of thoſe bodies (for ſo Jovius termeth 
the painted forms) were worn from their true underſtand- 
ing, to ſerve only for a diſtinction of perſon or families, for 
ſo now arms are, they were allured to add thereunto a 
ſoul, to that ſenſeleſs body; for ſo he intituleth the mott 
or word; concluding it now neceſſary that the one muſt 
accompany the other under certain limitation, as that the 
one muſt not be above three words, the other not charged 
with many differing ſigns or colours, which we hold {till a 
ſecret 
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and Words, with Arms, Cc. 


ſecret of good heraldry. Theſe arms or impreſſes are 
either to private perſons, or families ; the firſt more ancient, 
for he that did formerly perſonate a king, bore in his ſhield 
as note of ſovereignty ſome beaſt or bird royal. So did * 
Agamemnon at Troy a lion; the like did Ferguſius + the 
Scot, ſince received by the kings of that country, Cæſar 
an eagle as emperor, ſince appropered to the empire to 
this day. Amongſt all our Engliſh kings, Arthur is by 
Vincentius + ſaid to bear in ſign of ſanctity and religion, 
the figure of our lady upon his ſhield. Cadwalador for 
his fierceneſs, a dragon, Divers of our Saxon kings for 
their devotion, a croſs; as St. Edward. And ſome for 
their principality and rule, leopards and lions; as our 
kings ſince the Norman conqueſt. But for a word annexed 
to any impreſs or arms, I cannot remember any here, be- 
fore H. .2. who is by ſome writers obſerved to bear a 
ſword and olive branch together, wreathed with this word 
utrumgue, Such alike in regard of the connexity, though 
not in like ſenſe, was that Dolphin twiſted upon an anchor 
on Veſpaſian's coin, with this word, 'fe/tina lente. Richard 
the firſt uſed a maled arm holding a ſhivered lance, the 
word, Labor viris convenit, E. 4. his white roſe cloſed in 
an imperial crown, the word, ro/a fine ſpina. E. 6. a ſun 
ſhining, the word, idem per diverſa. Queen Mary a {word 


erected upon an altar, pro ara & regni cuſtodia ; but more 


ſubtle than any of theſe, was that of the laſt Scotch queen 
Mary, who, after her French marriage, ſtamped a coin 
where on the one {ide was the impalled arms of Scotland 
and France, on the other between two iſlands and a ftarry 
heaven, two crowns imperial, the word aliamque moratur. 
Thus much for impreſſes perſonal and not hereditary, For 
ſuch as follow families, I think they cannot prove very an- 
cient, ſince Paulus Jovius plainly delivereth, that the firſt 
that annexed that note of dignity to a family, was Frederick 
Barbaroſſa to his beſt deſerving ſoldiers, which falleth to 
be in anno 1152. and the 17. of our king Stephen: from 


* Pauſanias, + Botthjus, | Vincentius . 2. 
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4 | 1 which ground it may ſeem our kings aſſumed it near that 
| 1 | time, for I find no badge of any family until king John, no 
W's not of any of our kings upon their ſeals before Richard the 
| if il firſt ; and for any mott or word uſed to any ſuch arms, I 
: 1 note none before that of Edward 3. Hony ſoit qui male penſe, 
* if proper only to his order, until Henry the 8. time; from 
i ö 1 whence as ] take it, we borrow thoſe ſentences or words which 
1 ö T paſs to remember, in regard of their multitude, ſince they 
1 fall fitter to thoſe better ſtudents of arms to obſerve, 
il. 

1 Ne XXXVIII. 

5 Of the Antiquity of Arms in England. 
WH By Mr. JaMEs LEx. 

1 N conſidering of Engliſh arms, it is not improper to re- 
} 1 if 1 ſpect three things; firft, the diverſity of nations that 
Wh have conquered this kingdom, and the variable uſage of 
a \ arms and tokens by them. Among whom, the Britains 
8 being firſt, were a nation in the beginning and long after, 
_ my barbarous and ignorant. both of arms and military orna- 
I! ” wil ments. For Cæſar teſtifieth, * that Britanni pellibus ſunt 
156 4 . veſtiti, omnes vero ſe luteo inficiunt, quod cœruleum efficit 
by. | colorem, atque hoc horribiliore ſunt in pugna aſpectu. The 
1 Romans were the ſecond nation that governed this land, 
2 wi and the firſt that uſed any knowledge or exerciſe of arms, 
1 who, mingled with the Britains, tempered the fierceneſs of 
1 1 their natures, and taught them martial diſcipline. Neither 
1 4 4 can I find any occaſion to ſuſpect, that arms were borne in 
L; IP this iſland until the entrance of Julius Cæſar, of which 
1 time I may not doubt, but that ſuch martial tokens were 
bi, {81 regarded, ſince Cæſar ſpeaking of his firſt landing here, 
BY ol ſaith, + at. naſtris militibus cunctantibus, maxime propter 
1 {kl * Czſar de bell. Gall. lib, 5. fol. 8. + Caf. de bello Gall. lib, 
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altitudinem maris, qui decimæ legionis aquilam ferebat con- 
teſtatus Deos, ut ea res legioni feliciter eveniret ) deſilite, 
inquit, milites, niſi vultis aquilam hoſtibus prodere, &c. 
Out of which a twofold obſervation doth proceed, one 
touching the bearing of arms, in that the Roman aquila or 
eagle was their enſign: the other concerning the law of 
arms, that the not ſeconding the enſign was to betray the 
ſame to the enemy. But whereas ſome do attribute unto 
the Roman eſtate the bearing of a ſhield of azure, and 
therein the letters S. P. Q. R. in bend argent, whether 
that were borne for arms, or elſe an abbreviation of the 
name of the Roman commonwealth, Senatus populuſgue 
Romanus, I leave to others to decide. As the Romans 
advanced their enſign of the eagle as proper to their nation 


in that age, to the end their legions might thereby be 


known, ſo Cæſar himſelf accuſtomed to wear an upper 
garment of a ſpecial colour, thereby to be diſcerned from 
others. For writing of himſelf he ſaith “, accelerat Caſar 
ut prelio interſit, ejus adventu ex colore veſtitus cognito, 
quo inſigni in prœliis uti conſueverat, &c, Which garment, 
although being but. of one colour, may nevertheleſs de- 
ſerve the name of a coat armour. After Cæſar's time, the 
Chriſtian faith being brought into Britain by Joſeph of Are- 
mathea in the time of Lucius, the ſame nation (as it is by 
moſt men admitted) took the croſs gules, in a ſilver field, 
with a croſs of torment, in a camp of mercy ; which croſs 
might more aptly be a plain croſs, in reſpect that kingdom 
received Chriſtianity in a time of the plainneſs and ſince- 
rity of the preaching thereof; and Conſtantine the Great 
alſo uſed a croſs in his ſtandard. But when the regiment 
of the Romans became quailed, and Aurel Ambros the 
Britiſh king was in the way between life and death, there 
appeared a ſtar of marvellous greatneſs and brightneſs, 
having only one beam, in which was ſeen a fiery ſubſtance 
after the ſimilitude of a dragon, which Merlin expounded 
to ſignify Uther Pendragon, who, after his brother's 
death, obtaining the crown in remembrance of that ſtar, 


* Czfar de bello Gall, lib, 3. f. x58, 
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Tufſit * fabricari duos Dracones ex auro, ad Draconis ſimili 
tudinem, quem ad radium ſtellæ inſpexerat, qui ut mira arte 


fabricati fuerunt obtulit unum in Eccleſia prime ſedis Guin- 


toniæ, alterum vero fibi ad ferendum in prœlio detinuit, ab 
illo ergo die vocatus eft Uther pen dragon, quod Britannica 
lingua caput Draconis appellamus ; whom in like ſort the 
Saxons called for the fame cauſe dnak Hered, and this Dra- 
gon was uſed pre vexillo per Regem uſque hodie, as ſaith + 
Mathew Weſtmonaſterienſis, who lived in the time of 
. Edward the firſt, and this dragon, or not much unlike, 
is one of the regal ſupporters at this preſent. King Arthur 
the ſon of Uther forgot not his father's enſign, but in the 
battle of Lathes-hill wore his helm adorned with a dragon 
for his creſt, as Monumetenſis writeth 4 : 1þ/e vero Artu- 
rus, lorica tanto Rege digna indutus, auream galeam fimu- 
lachro Draconis inſculptam capiti adaptavit, humeris quoque 
furs elypeum vocabulo priwen, in quo imago Sante Mariæ 
Dei genetricis impicta ipſam in memoriam ißſius ſæpiſſime in- 
vocabat : and in another place he ſaith, % (Arthurus) 
elegit ſibi & legioni uni quam ſibi adeſſe affeftaverat, locum 
quendam, quo aureum Draconem infixit, quem pro vexillo 
habebat, quo vulnerati diffugerent. By which it is evident, 
that king Arthur bore for arms in his ſhield the image of 
our Lady, and for his creſt and in his ſtandard a golden 
dragon: and when the Britons, oppreſſed by the Picts, 
invited the Saxons or ancient Weſtphalians to their aid, 
Hengiſt and Horſe being their leaders, acknowledged none 
other enſigus but pullum || equinum atrum, que fuerunt 
vetuſtiſſma Saxoniæ arma; not without a manifeſt alluſion 
unto their name of Weſtphali, Valen or halen, or (as we 
in Engliſh have made it) foal, ſignifying a colt, and weſt 
importing thoſe that dwelt on the weſt-ſide of the river 
Viſurgis or Weſer : which arms their kindred that remained 
in Germany changed into contrary colours, and their poſte- 


* Geff. Mon. lib. 8. c. 14. + Matt, Weſt. p. 180. + Gal. 
Monum. lib, 9. cap. 4. Matt, Welt, f. 196, Albertus Crantzius de 


rity, 
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zity, which enereaſed in England, forſook, for other diffe- 
rent arms, upon their firſt reducing unto Chriſtianity, For 
I find that in bella * apud Beorford in vexilio Aethelbaldi 
erat aureus Draco, which is not unlikely to have been 
borrowed by imitation, or challenged by conqueſt from the 
Britons. I cannot well affirm the bearing of arms by 
them, qui + /upparum, id eff, camifiam Dei genetricis 
(quam Carolus magnus de Hieroſolyma veniens, apud Carnu- 
tenſem urbem in monaſterio ejujdem Virginis poſuerat) in 


editiori comitatus loco pro vexillo ſtatuerunt. But it is 


plain, that the golden dragon continued until the time of 
Edmond Ironſide, ſince it is ſet down that in the battle 
between him and Knute the Dane, Regius Þ locus fuit inter 
Draconum & ftandardum; which dragon was rather the 
official enſign than the corporal arms, the ſame being (after 
the baptiſm received and diſperſed) a croſs patee, gold, in a 
field of azure, as may appear by the reverſe of divers of 
their coins; and as the ſame badge of baptiſm proſpered, 
ſo in proceſs of time the ends of this croſs alſo flouriſhed, 
and in concluſion was contented to yield room for four or 
five martelets in the field, until the Norman acquiſition ; 
when as ſecurity was ſubjected to conqueſt, and Engliſh 
inhabitants gave way to Norman chivalry, ſo the azure 
was changed into a ſanguinean field, and the croſs removed 
place unto the two lions or leopards, though furiouſly paſ- 
ſant, yet adviſedly gardant. The ſecond obſervation is, 
that in thoſe elder times, in which ornaments of honour 
had more reputation than perfection, it oftentimes hap- 
pened, that the portraiture and figure was more reſpected 
than the colour, inſomuch that ſometimes one thing was 
uſed by one man, at ſeveral times, in ſeveral colours, of 
which I will only cite two authorities or precedents. It is 
known to all men, that the eagle ſable is and always was 
the imperial enſign of the Romans, and yet one Lucius 
Tiberius a Roman captain in a battle againſt king Arthur, 
auream | Aquilam, quam pro vexillo duxerat, juſſit in 
Matt. Weſtm. p. 273. + Idem 354. Idem p. 399- 
Gal. Monumet, lib. 10. cap. 8. 
P 2 media 
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hu Lib. I. 


Foreſta. 


medio firmiter poni. So that either the colours were not 
then exactly obſerved, or elſe Geffrey Monmouth is not al- 
ways to be credited. Cæſar alſo writing of the battle and 
victory againſt Pompey affirmeth thus, ſigna militaria ex prœ lia 
ad Cæſarem ſunt relata CLXXXx. & Aquila novem : which 
could not be without confuſion, that ſo many eagles ſhould 
be borne in one camp, but that ſome of them did at leaſt 
differ in colours from the others; and it were ſtrange that 
nine legions ſhould ſeverally follow the like number of 
Aquilas, and yet the colour of them all ſhould be black. 


Ne EXATE. 
Foreſta. 
Py JAMES LEE. 


HE word fere/t is derived of Joris flare, which 

doth ſignify to ſtand or be abroad, and foreftarins 
is he that hath the charge of all things that are abroad, 
and neither domeſtical nor demean ; wherefore foreſta in 
old time did extend unto woods, waſtes, and waters, and 
did contain nat only vert and veniſon, but alſo minerals 
and maritimal revenues. For proof whereof the words of 
Johannes Tilius “ are thus, Gubernatores & cuſtodes Flan- 
driæ ante Baldwinum, qui d brachio ferreo diftus eft, erant 
officiales arbitris Regum Gallorum mutabiles, &c. tum autem 
dicebantur foreſtarii, id et, ſaltuarii; non quod ißſorum 
munus agrum tantum ſpectaret, qui tum confertus. erat 
Jyſoa carbonaria, ſed etiam ad maris cuſtadiam pertinebat ; 
nam vocabuſum illud foreſt, Priſco ſermone inferioris Germa- 
niæ que aquas ac ſylvas ſpettabat, And to this effect the 
{ame author doth cite divers precedents of charters granted 
by the kings of France. So that it appeareth by this and 
divers other authorities, that the governor of Flanders, 
pager the name and title of the Foreſter of Flanders, had 


the 


Foreſta. 
the charge both by land and by ſea, and of the general re- 


venues of the ſame country. Neither is the eſtate of foreſts 
in England unlike unto that in Flanders, inſomuch as the 
charge and articles which are to be inquired of in the court, 
called The ſeat of the juſtices itinerants of the foreſt, do 
not only tend to the preſervation of the game, but alſo 
extend to ſee a juſt ſurvey, and to call a full account of 
divers kinds of profits, iſſuing and happening: as the fermes 
of aſſerts, pur preſtures and improvements, the wood and 
timber called Greenhawgh, herbarge for cattle, paynaige 
for ſwine, mines of metals and coals, quarries of ſtones 
. + » » and wrecks upon the ſea-coaſts. But when 
foreſts were frſt uſed here in England, for my part I find 
no certain time of the beginning thereof, Yet, I think, 
the name of Foreſt was known in England, though not in 
ſach ſenſe as now it is taken : and although, that ever ſince 
the conqueſt (as the readers upon the ſtatutes de fore/ta do 
hold) it hath been lawful for the king to make any man's 
land (whom it pleaſed him) to be foreſt, yet there are cer- 
tain rules and circumſtances appointed for the doing thereof. 
For, firſt, there muſt iſſue out of the chancery a writ of 
perambulation, directed unto certain diſcreet men, com- 
manding them to call before them xx1111. knights and 
principal freeholders, and to cauſe them, in the preſence 
of the officers of the foreſt, to walk or perambulate ſo much 
ground as they ſhall think to be fit and convenient for the 
breeding, feeding, and ſuccouring of the king's deer, and 
to put the ſame in writing, and to certify the ſame under 
the ſeals of the ſame commiſſioners and jurors into the 
chancery ; after the full execution of which writ, a writ 
of proclamation is to be ſent into thar ſhire to the ſheriff 
thereof, commanding him to proclaim the ſame to be 
foreſt : upon the making of which proclamation, the ſame 
ground becometh preſently foreſt, although it be the land 
of any ſubject, or of the king. And as there are preſcribed 
circuraſtances to the making of a foreſt, ſo there are ſet 
down divers laws and ordinances by the ſtatutes of Charta 
de Forefta, and of Articuli de Foreſta, and other ordinances, 
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Foreſta. 


for the preſervation thereof, which, in truth, may be 
more rightly accounted qualifications of the rigorous laws 
of William the Conqueror, qui“ pro feris hamines mutilavit, 
exheredavit, incarceravit, trucidavit, & fi quis cervum 
vel aprum caperet, oculis privabatur. Moreover, notwith- 
ſtanding K. Henry the third by the great charter of foreſis 
chap. 3. had granted that all woods, which were made 
foreſt by king Richard his uncle, or by K. John his father 
until his coronation, ſhould be forthwith diſaforeſted, 
unleſs it were the king's demean wood; yet the ſame 
charter took no great effect, but the officers of the foreſt 
not only continually grieved the ſubjects by claiming liberty 
of foreſt in their lands, but alſo king Edward the firſt in 
an. 7. of his reign, cauſed ſeveral perambulations to be 
made throughout all England, by which he made foreſts, 
as much or more of the ſubjects lands, than his own de- 
means of the foreſt amounted unto ; but the ſubjects, find- 
ing themſelves greatly oppreſſed thereby, did make earneſt 
ſuit to the king for redreſs; who, firſt, by divers acts 
confirmed the great charter, and afterwards in anno 28, 
cauſed a new perambulation to be made by commiſſioners 
through all England, by which the greateſt part of the 
ſubjects lands taken in before, were then clearly left out 
and freed, and afterwards in conſideration of a fifteenth 
granted unto him by the ſubjects of the ſame king in anno 
XX1X. confirmed the ſaid laſt perambulation by act of 
parliament; which laſt perambulations and none elſe, do 
ſtand good at this preſent, as it was ruled in a caſe before 
the judges in the King's Bench in Hillary term, an. xxxIII. 
Eliz. R. upon the traverſe of an indictment between the 
ſervants of Edward Earle of Hertford and the queen's ma- 
zeſty, in behalf of Henry Earl of Pembroke, concerning 
the bounds of the foreſt of Groveley in the county of 


' Wilts; as concerning ſuch ground as being taken in by 


the firſt perambulation, were afterwards left out by the 

laſt, the ſame be at this day called Purle, not of pur luy, 

id eſt, for himſelf, not of pur la ley, id eſt, for the law 
| Matt. Welt. p. 9. 

(as 


ow * 0 


Of the Antiquity of the Office of Chancellor. 


(as men commonly think) nor of Pur le purrail, i. e. for 
the poor commoners (as the readers do ſuppoſe) but of the 


word pur aller, or per aller, which is the French word to 


walk or peram bulate, in reſpect they were firſt perambulated 
and walked, and fo retain the name of ferres pur aller, or 
perambulated and walked ground, and yet no foreſt. 


Ne XL. 


Of the Antiquity of the Office of the 
Chancellor of England. 


By Mr. LEV. 


Etymology. 


HE name Chancellor is by ſome ſaid to be derived 2 
cancellando, becauſe he may cancel or fruſtrate ſuch 
things as are brought to the great ſeal, and cancel and 
make vacat of ſuch records as are ſurrendered or acknow- 
ledged to be ſatisfied ; to which opinion I do not aſſent, be- 
cauſe all names of offices are derived of the moſt ancient, 
ordinary, and frequent functions thereof; but the chan- 
cellor hath longer uſed rather to make, expedite, and ſeal 
writs and patents, and to receive and preſerve records, 
than to ſtay or to deface them. Others think, that the 
power judicial whereby he mitigateth the rigour of the 
common law, and, as it were, includeth the extremities 
thereof within the limits of a good conſcience, hath given 
that appellation ; from which opinion I muſt differ, ſince 
the name of chancellor is much more ancient than that 
power ; for, that cauſes were uſually determined in the 
higher houſe of parliament by committees for that purpoſe, 
as appeareth by the infinite number of petitions in parlia- 
ment, filed in bundles and remaining in the parliament, 
and by a book, which I have ſeen, containing the ſame, 
as allo by the ſcarcity of decrees aud bills in chancery in 
former 
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Of the Antiquity of the Office of Chancellor, 


former ages, and none to be found before the xx. year of 
H. 6. J rather conjecture, that other courts being publick 
for the acceſs of all men, and being quaſi in foro for hear- 
ing and ending of civil and criminal cauſes, the chancery 
was a more private and ſequeſtered place, and incloſed 
from the preſs of people, where the chanceilor might ſit 
and obſerve the ſealing of writs ; and as the dergy (as 
Matthew Weſtminſter writeth) were by pope Felix ſepa- 
rated from the people who ſat before intermixed, and 
placed in a place peculiar called The Chancel; ſo it is 
likely, that the chancel had his precin&, of which by de- 
rivation he is called Cancellarius, which if it had been de- 
duced of the function, would rather have been Cancellatsr 
than Cancellarius. 


3 Antiquity. | 
The firſt chancellor that I find was Dunſtanus, who is 


ſald to be Cancellarius Regius, who lived in the Saxons 


time, both in and before the time of K. Edgar, 


; Aathority. 

The chancellor hath two powers, the one miniſterial, the 
other judicial : the miniſterial, as the making of original 
writs, commiſtions, and fixing the ſeal, and ſuch like. 
The judicial power is of two ſorts ; the firſt is Potęſtas ordi- 
nata, Which is the holding of pleas in ſcire facias, writs of 
privilege, execution of ſtatutes, and ſuch like, in which 
the order of the common law is obſerved; the ſecond, 
inordinata, by which he heareth and determineth according 
to a certain law, whoſe matter is the law of nature, and 
whoſe form is the law of God. 


1, 


Of Epitaphs, 


No XLI. 
Of Epitaphs. 
By Mr. JaMEs LE r. 


P examining of this queſtion concerning Epitaphs, there 
are many circumſtances to be peruſed, of which if we 
behold the eſtate of the perſon it ſheweth unto us, that 
learning and civility had their beginning in the leſſer num- 
ber of the better ſort of people, by whoſe example and 
inſtruction it received an increaſe in the purſuant age, and 
in the latter times became more plentiful ; and it is likely 
that epitaphs, whoſe forms taſte of knowledge, and whoſe 
matter conſiſteth of experience, were firſt appropriated 
unto kings, commanders, captains, and officers of ſtate, 
for rare virtues or victories, to which not many could at- 
tain; and in proceſs of time the uſe of ſuch remembrances 
became communicated to all noble perſons, who aſſumed 
the ſame in right of their calling, and not of their deſert ; 
and, laſtly, all men endeavouring to imitate the beſt, have 
by cuſtom made that which was peculiar to ſome, common 
unto all, Secondly, reſpecting the diverſities of nations, 
ignorance in the time of the Britains hath yielded no ſuch. 
memorials, and that, which the wit of the Romans hath 
vielded, time hath for the moſt part obliterated. Neither 
had the Saxons or Danes any ſuch ſettled nobility, as that 
they could apply themſelves to private tokens, being always 
in danger of foreign and domeſtical depopulations, unleſs [ 
may be licenſed to call that an Epitaph, which was found, 


notifying the place of the burial of Kenelm called the 
Martyr *: 


Jn clenc kau bathe Kenelin kynebearne 
lith under thozne heaued byreaued. 


Matt. Weſt. 298. zo. 


vor. I. Q Thirdly, 
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Of Epitapbhs. 


Thirdly, the language: the Britiſh language is ſcarce 
known to epitaphs; the Latin moſt familiar unto them; 
the Saxon and Daniſh unfrequented in them; the French 
not unacquainted ; the Engliſh converſant with them. 
Fourthly, the matter which is ftone, timber, braſs, lead, 
Fifthly, the place, one ſort ſubterraneal, which was either 
by the Romans according to their cuſtom ſub tumulis, or 
elſe in the beginning of Chriſtianity by the martyrs, for 
fear of profanation *, ſub cumulis ; another is ſuperterraneal, 
as now the moſt part are. Sixthly, the time, commonly 
after the death of the party, ſometime in his life-time, and 
rarely in his life-time with mention that he is living; as 
that of Robert Hungerford in the church of Hungerford in 
Berkſhire : bs . | 


Kit pour monſpre Robert ve Pungerfo2d 
tant comme el ſoit en vie pꝛeoza. | 
Et pour ſon ame, apzes {a moze, cink centz 
cinquantz jours de pardonn avera, 


Seventhly, the form, ſome are declaratory, as hic jacet, 
Sc. others dedicatory, as colendiſſimo, &c. others petitory, 
as orate pro Oc. 

Eighthly, the contents material, viz. the name and addi- 
tion, the day and year of the death ; accidental, the dwell- 
ing place, his children, his virtues and commendation. 


* Matt. Weſt, 199. 10. 
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Noe XLII. 
Of Motts. 
By Mr. LET. 


HET HER they are called Motts of the French, 
V becauſe they are ſliort and compendious, and as it 
were expreſſed in one word; or elſe of the Saxon Gemot, 
becauſe the ſentence doth meet or concur with the nature 
or quality of ſome thing depicted; or elſe becauſe they 
are motives of a thing, in part expreſſed by word, and in 
part left unto conceit, I will not diſpute ; but though 
neither of theſe is the original cauſe or reaſon, yet the ſame 
is accompanied with them all. The antiquity of them is 
equal with wars and wit; wars to miniſter matter, and 
wit to frame it into form; in which there are divers 
properties commendable. Firſt, in a word to contain a 
world. Secondly, when thereby a dumb beaſt, or bird, 
or dead creature doth, as it were, ſpeak, and bewray 
his own primary quality. Thirdly, when the ſimple 
cannot underſtand it, and yet the wiſe cannot but under- 
ſtand it, 
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The Etymology and Original of Barons. : 


Ne XLIII. 
The Etymology and Original of Barons. 
By Mr. CAMDEN, 


. Franſcribed from his Adverſaria in poſſeſſion of the 
Lord Hatton. 


T. 8. | 

Barones. : 

Have elſewhere ſaid ſomewhat of Barones, therefore : 

if now I be ſhorter, it may be more pardonable. Di- 
vers opinions have been hatched by divers wits, as con- 1 


cerning the etymolegy. Some deduce Barones from the 
Trench Parhommes, as men of equal authority; others 4 
belli robore; the German Civilians from Bannerheir, as 
Lords bearing banners; Alciatus in his parergis quris from 
Berones, an ancient people of Spain, which were mercenary 1 
ſoldiers in that time, as the Germans are now. And Iſi- 
dore, as probably as the other, deriveth them from the 
Greek word Baęòs, becauſe they were valorous and of a 
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Whatſoever the etymology is, it ſeemeth to be one of 
thoſe words, which time (that hath abſolute authority i in 
words) hath mollified in ſignification. For in Tully it 
ſeemeth to ſignify a man of ſimple and ſlender conceit, as - 
alſo in Perſius, whoſe old Scholiaſt writeth, Lingua Gal- 
lorum Barones vel Varones dicuntur fervi militum, qui uti- 
que flultifſimi ſunt, ſervi videlicet flultorum. But in the 
fourth book de Bello Civili, they which were of Caſſius 
his guard, are plainly termed Barones; and Alciatus can- 
not be induced to think, that they were any other, than 
extraordinary ſoldiers. Nevertheleſs the old gloſſary tranſ- 
lateth Baro by avg, a man, and in the laws of the Lom- 


bardes, Alamanes, and Ripuarii, Baro and Boro are uſed 


for a man. 


When 
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The Etymology and Original of Barons. 


When this name of Barones came firſt into this ifle, I 
dare not determine. In the Saxon laws I do not remem- 
ber it. And Altric the Saxon grammarian, and archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, doth not ſpecify it, where he reciteth the 
names of dignity in that tongue: but inſtead thereof hath 
Lharond for Dominus. 

The Danes then uſed and do ſtill retain Thane, (as 
Andr. Velleius teſtifieth ;) yet I have read in a fragment of 
K. Cn. laws: Collicipium, quod et fumma cenſus diverſa 
diverſarum etatum, fi minoris Vironis, 1. Baronis, 2. libre, 
| majoris, quatuor. 

Neither have I any pregnant proof, that the name 
was in any great uſe at the entry of the Normans ; for ſuch 
as were afterward called Barones, were then named Than, 
and Valvaſores ; which latter name the Normans in my 
opinion borrowed from the form of government, which 
Otho the emperor not long before inſtituted in Italy. For, 
as Sigonius teſtifieth, after Duces, Marchiones, and Comi- 
tes, he placeth, Valuaſores, and the Civilians, which 
write de Feuais, affirm, YValvaſores majores to be Barones, 
in the ſucceeding age after the conqueſt, the bame was 
moſt common, but of no great honour ; for the citizens 
of London, the inhabitants of the Cinque ports, were ſtiled 
Barones ; and I have heared, that ſome earls have written 
. « » « Omnibus Baronibus & hominibus meis, tam Francis, 
quam Anglis. Whereupon I remember, that I have read 
in the old conſtitution of France, that 10. barons were 
under every Comes, and 10. Capitanei under every baron, 
Shortly after it grew, higher, and ſeemed ro be a 
ſtate with juriſdiction in his own territories, as may ap- 
pear by court Barones ; and the very multitude of Barones 
doth partly perſuade me, that they were but ſuch free 
lords within themſclves, as the Germans call Freeheren, 
eſpecially ſuch as held caſtles: for then they were anſwer- 
able to the definition of Baldus * the lawyer, which de- 
hneth him a baron, which hath merum miſtumque imperium 
in aliguo caſtro conceſſione Principis. But ſince K. Ed- 

Bald. innotuit de Elect, 
| ward 
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ward 1. and other K. K. ſelected ſome out of the great 
number, and ſummoned them to parliaments, they only 
with other, whom the kings advanced to the ſtate of a ba- 
rony by creation, were properly accounted barons, and 
they have been honoured with ſundry privileges, where- 
with if I ſhould intermeddle, (being ignorant of the laws) 
I might ſeem a very Baro in the moſt ancient ſignification. 
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the difference between them, how Flamines were called in 
Britiſh, and their antiquity and habits ? 0 

3. What degrees were given to their profeſſors of Learn- 
ing, where and by whom, and their habits or apparel ? 

4. Whether the Barth had any office in war anſwering 
our heralds, their garments and enſigns, and whether they 
uſed the Caduceum, many fetching the original thereof 
from the Britons charming of ſerpents? 

5. What judges and lawyers had the Britons that fol- 
lowed the king, and what are Trianhepcoz Brenhin, aud 
their ule ? 

6. What judges and lawyers were there reſident in the 
country, their number, what judges were there per digni- 
tatem terre, and what was their duty, and how were they 
aſſembled to do the fame ? 

7. It appeareth there were always many kings and 
princes in this realm before the coming in of the Saxons, 
were their countries divided in Talaiths, as all between 
Severn and the Sea was after their coming? 


9 10 11 The ee 1. D what names were they called by the Britons, 
10 0 ae ry. Vitellins which the Latins call Druide and Druides ? 
+: 10 E. 5. Pp. 56. 2. Whether the Druydes and Flamines were all one, and 
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Mr. Tate's Queſtions about ancient Britons. 


8. Was there any diviſion into ſhires before the Saxons 
coming, and what difference betwixt a ſhire and ſwydh ? 
There were anciently with you maenors, commods, can- 
trebhs, anſwerable whereto are our manors, tythings, 
hundreds, and that maketh me to incline that Swydb 
ſhould be like our ſhire, as Swy% Caer Bhyr Sin. Swy% 
Anrwythig. Swy% Caer awrangon, and the general officers 
of them were called SwySogion, under whom were maer 
Gnyheliawe Ringhil, Ophiriat, and Brawdur tyngr Swy%, 
except all bear the name of Swi*ogion. I find in an an- 
cient book of Landaff Gluiguis or Gliviſus king of Deme- 
tia, which of this king is called Gleaguiſſig, of whom it 
is ſaid, /eptem pagos rexit, whereof Glamorgan, now a 
ſhire, was one, and agus is uſed for a ſhire. 

9. Whether the Britons had noblemen bearing the name 
of Duces, Comites, Barones, and what they were called in 
Britiſh ? In the book of Landaff I find it thus written, 
Gundeleius rex totam regionem ſuam Cadoco filin ſuo com- 


mendavit, privilegiumque conceſſit quatenus a fonte Fennun 


heri donec ad ingreſſum fluminis Nadavan pervenitur, omnes 
reges & Comites, optimates, tribuni atque domeſtici in 
cenobii ſui camiterio de Lancarvan ſepeliantur. And 
king Ed. 1. enquiring of the laws of the Britons, demand- 


eth how the Welſh barons did adminiſter juſtice, and ſo, 


diſtinguiſhed them Lords Marchers. 


10. What is the ſignification of the word Aach? A ſta- 


tute of king H. ſixth faith, ſome offered to excuſe them- 
ſelves by an Aſſach after the cuſtom of Wales, that is to 
lay, by an oath of 300. men. 


11. What officer is he that in the laws of Hoel Da, is 


called Diſtein, and the ſignification of the word? 

12. What do you think of this place of P. Ramus in his 
book de moribus veterum Gallorum, Hz civitates Brutos 
ſuos habebant, & a Caſare nominantur Senatus Eburonicum, 
Lerobiorum, Venetorum was there any counſels or ſenates 


in the Britiſh goverament, and by what name were they 
called? 
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Mr. Jones's Anſwers to Mr. Tate's Queſtions. 


No XEV, 


Mr. Jones his Anſwers to Mr. Tate's 
Queſtions. 


F*? the firſt I ſay, that Druides or Druide is a word 

that is derived from the Britiſh word Drudion, being 
the name of certain wiſe, diſcreet, learned, and religious 
perſons amongſt the Britons. 

Drudion is the plural number of this primitive word 
{Drud :) by adding (ion) to the ſingular number you 
make the plural of it, ſecundum formam Britannorum fic, 
Drud lion. 

This primitive word {Drud) hath many ſiguifications, 
one ſignification is { diafwr ) that is a revenger, or one that 
redreſſeth wrong, for ſo the Jaſticers, which are called 
Drudion, did ſupply the place of magiſtrates, 

Another interpretation is (krevlou and that ſignifieth 
{ cruel) and mercileſs, for they did execute juſtice moſt 
righteouſly, and puniſh offenders moſt ſeverely. Drud 
ſignifieth alſo glew and peid, that is valiant and hardy. 

Drud alfo is dear and precious, unde venit (drudanieth) 


. which is, dearth, 


This ( Drudion ) amongſt the Britons by their office did 
determine all kind of matters, as well private as publick, 
and were Juſticers as well in religious matters and contro- 
verſies, as law matters and controverſies for offences of 
death and title of lands: this did the ſacrifices to the hea- 
then gods, and the ſacrifices could not be made without 
them, and they did forbid ſacrifices to be done by any man 
that did not obey their decree and ſentence : all the arts; 
ſciences, learning, philoſophy, and divinity, that was 
taught in the land was taught by them, and they taught 
by memory, and never would that their knowledge and 
learning ſhould be put in writing, whereby, when they 
were ſuppreſſed by the emperor of Rome in the beginning 

of 
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bf Chriſtianity, their learning, arts, laws, ſacrifices, and 
governments, were Joſt and extinguiſhed here in this land, 
ſo that I can find no more mention of any of their deeds 
in our tongue than J have ſet downe, but that they dwelt 
in rocks and woods and dark places; and ſome places in our 
land had their names from them, and are called after their 
names to this day; and the ifland of Mone or Anglice is 
taken to be one of their chiefeſt ſeats in Britain, becauſe it 


was a ſolitary ifland full of wood, ſo that it was fo dark by 


reaſon of that wood, and not inhabited of any but them- 
{clves, and then the iſle of Mone, which is called Anglice, 
was called {Ur Yavs Dewyll) that is The Dark [land : 
and after that the Drudion were ſuppreſſed, the huge 
groves, Which they favoured and kept a foot, were rooted 
up, and that ground tilled, then that iſland did yield ſuch 
abundance and plenty of corn, that it might ſuſtain and 
keep all Wales with bread ; and therefore there aroſe then 
a proverb, and yet is to this day, viz. Hon Mam Elymbru, 
that is, Mon the Mother of Wales, Some do term the 
proverb thus, Mon Mam Wyuedd, that is, Mon the Mather 
of North Wales, that is, that Mon was able to nouriſh and 
foſter upon bread all Wales or North Wales. After that 
this dark iſland had caſt out for many years ſuch abundance 
of corn, where the diſcloſed woods and groves were, it ſur- 
ceaſed to yield corn, and yielded ſuch plenty of grafs for 


cattle, that the countrymen left off their great vlling, and 


turned it to graſing and breeding of cattle, and that did con- 
tinue amongſt them wonderful plentiful, ſo that it was an 
admirable thing to be heard, how fo little a plat of ground 
ſhould breed ſuch great number of cattle ; and now the in- 
habitants do till a great part of it, and breed a great num- 
ber of cattle on the other part, 

2. As for the ſecond queſtion, I do refer the expoſition 
of it to thoſe that have written of the Flamins in Latin. 
The Drudion in Britain, according to their manner and 
cuſtom, did execute the office and function of the Flamines 
beyond the ſea; and as for their habits I cannot well tell 
you how nor what manner they were of. 
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3. To the third queſtion, there were four ſeveral kind 
of degrees that were given to the profeſſors of learning, 
The firſt was, Di/gibly/bas, and that was given him after 
three years judging in the art of poetry and muſic, if he by 
his capacity did deſerve it. The ſecond degree was Di 
gibldiſgybliaidd, and that was given to the profeſſor of 
learning after ſix years ſtudying, it he did deſerve it: and the 
third degreee was Di/piv{penkerddiaidd, and that was given to 
the profeſſor of learning after nine years ſtudying, if he did de- 
ſerve it: and the fourth degree was Penkerdd, or Athro, and 
Athro is the higheſt degree of learning amongſt us, and in Latin 
is called Doctor. All theſe degrees were given to men of 
learning, as well potts as muſicians. All theſe foreſaid 
degrees of learning were given by the king or in his pre- 
ſence in his palace at every three years end, or by a licence 
from him in ſome fit place thereunto, upon an open diſpu- 
tation had before the king or his deputy in that behalf, and 
then they wereto have their reward according to their degrees. 

Alſo there were three kinds of poets, the one was 
Prududd, the other was Teuluror, the third was Klerwr. 
All theſe three kinds had three ſeveral matters to treat of. 
The Prududd was to treat of lands and praiſe of princes, 
nobles, and gentlemen, and had his circuit among? them. 
And the Teuluror did treat of merry jeſts, and domeſtical 
paſtimes and affairs, and had his circuit amongſt the 
countrymgn, and his reward according to his calling, and 
the Klerwr did treat of invective and ruſtical poetry, dit- 
fering from the Prududd and Teuluror, and his circuit was 
amongſt the yeomen of the country. As for their habits, 
they were certain long apparel down to the calf of their 
legs or ſomewhat lower, and they had divers kinds of co- 
' Jours in their apparel. 

4. To the fourth queſtion, I ſay the Bardd was a herald 
to record all the acts of the princes and nobles, and to give 
arms according to the ſorts. They were alſo poets, and 
could prognoſticate certain things and gave them out in 
meters. And further there were three kinds of Beirdd, Pri- 
vardd, Peſvardd, and Arroyddvard, The Priveirdd were 
Merlin Silveſter, Merlin Ambroſius, and Talioſſin; and 
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the reaſon they were called Priveirdd was, becauſe they 
| jnvented, found out, and taught ſuch philoſophy and learn- 
ing, as was never heard of or read by any men before, 
and the interpretation of the word Privairdd is prince or 
firſt learner or learned man. For this word Barill was 
attributed to all kind of learned men, and profeſſors of 
learnivg and propheciers; as Privardd, Poſvardd, Arroydd- 
vard, bard telyn, and as they call Merlin Ambroſius by 
the name of Bardd Cortheyrn, that is, Gortheyrn or Vorti- 
ger his philoſopher or learned man or prophecier ; Bard 
Telyn is he that is doctor of the Muſicians of the harp, and 
is the chief harper in the land, having his abode in the 
king's palace; and note, no man may be called Privardd, 
but he that inventeth ſach learning and arts or ſcience, as 
were never taught before. 

The ſecond kind of Bardd is P:foardd, and thoſe were 
afterward called Prydiddion, for they did but imitate, fol- 
low, and teach that which the Priveirdd had ſet forth, 
and mnſt take their author from one of them. For they 
themſelves are no authors but learners, regiſters, and 
teachers of the arts and learning firſt ſet forth by the Pri- 
veirdd. The third kind was Arroyddvardd, that is by in- 
erpretarion an enſive Bardd or learned man, and indeed is 
a herald at arms, and his duty was to declare the genea- 
logy and blaze the arms of nobles and princes, and to keep 
the record of them, and to alter their arms according to 
their dignities and deſerts. Theſe were with the kings and 
princes in all battles and fights: as for their garments I 
think rhey were long garments, ſuch as the Prydiddian had, 
for they challenge the name of Beirdd, ut ſupra. Where- 
25 ſome writers, and, for the moſt part, all foreign writers 
that make mention of Beirdd, do write, that Bardd had his 
name given him from one Bardus, a man's name, that wa 
the firſt inventor of Barddonieth, and ſome ſay that he was 
the fourth king of Britain: I ſay, that it is a moſt falſe, 
erroneous, and fabulous ſurmiſe of foreign writers. For 
there never was any of that name, that ever was either 
king or king's ſon of Britain. But there was a great ſcho- 
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lar, and an inventor of both poctical verſes and mulical 
leſſons, that was ſometimes the king of Britain, and bis 
name was Blegyuryd ap Ceiſyllt, and he was the 56. ſupe- 
rior king of Great Britain, and died in the 2067. year after 
the deluge, of whom it is written that he was the fa- 
mouleſt muſician that ever was in Britain, There is no 
writer that can ſhew that Bardd had his name from Bardvs, 
but that it is a primitive Britiſh word which hath the afore- 
ſaid ſignifications and interpretations : and Barddometh, 
which is the art, function, cr profeſſion of the Bardd, is 
uſed for prophecy and the interpretation of prophecy, and 
alſo for all kind of learning amongſt us that the Beirdd 
were authors of. 

5. As for the fifth queſtion, the king had always a chief 
judge reſident in his court ready to decide all controverſies 
that then happened, and he was called Egnat lIys. He 
had ſome privilege given him by the King's houſhold 
ofticers, and therefore he was to determine their cauſes 
gratis; and as for the tri anhibkor brenin, I think it ſuper- 

fluous to ſet it here, ſeeing you have it in my book of laws 
more perfect than I can remember it at this time. Look 
for it in the table amongſt the 7ricedd Kyfraith, and thoſe 
are ſet down in two or three ſcveral places of the book, and 
if you cannot find it there, ſee in the office of Egnat Ihe, 
or Pen teulu, or Tjfciriaid !lys, and you ſhall be ſure to find 
it in ſome of thoſe places. I do not find in my book of 
laws that here were any officers for the law that did dwell 
in the king's palace, but only his Egnat lys that was of 
any name, or bore any great office, for he was one of the 
Tri anhebior brenin. 
F.znat As for the ſixth queſtion, I ſay that there were reſident 
Comot. in the country but Egnat Comet, that I can underſtand by 
the law. But when an aſſembly met together for the title 
of lands, then the king in his own perſon came upon the 
land, and if the king could nor then come, he appointed 
ſome deputy for him, and there came with the king his 
chief judge, and called unto him his Egnat Komot or coun- 
try judge, together with ſome of his council that did dwell 
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in the Komot where the lands lay that were in controverſy, 
and the freeholders alſo of the ſame place, and there came 


a prieſt or prelate, two counſellors, and two Rhingill or 
jerjeants, and two champions, one for the plaintiff, and 
another for the defendant ; and when all theſe were aſſem- 
bled together, the king or his depaty viewed the land, and 
and then when they had viewed it, they cauſed a round 
mount to be caſt up, and upon the ſame was the judgment 
ſeat placed, having his back toward the ſun or the weather, 
Some of theſe mounts were made ſquare, and ſome round, 
and both round and ſquare bear the name of Gorſed de vy 
dable, that is, the mount of pleading. Some alſo have the 
name of him that was chief judge or deputy to the king in 
that judicial ſeat, and it was not lawful to make an aſſembly 
any where for title of lands, but upon the lands that were in 
controverſy, Theſe Gorſedde are in our country, and many 
other places to be ſeen to this day, and will be ever, if they 
be not taken down by mens hands. They had two forts of 
witneſſes, the one was Cwybydadyeid, and the other Amhi- 
niageu. The Cwybyddyeid were ſuch men as were born 
in the Komst where the lands that were in controverſy lay, 
and of their own perfect knowledge did know that it was 
the detendants right, and Amhinizgeu were ſuch men as 
had their lands mereing on the Jands that were in contro- 
verſy, and hemmed at thoſe lands; and the oath of one of 
thoſe Amhiniogeu otherwiſe called Keidweid, was better 
than the oath of twain that were but Cwybyddyeid., Look 
in the table of my book of laws for the definition of Xeid- 
weid, Amhiniogeu, and Cwybyddyeid, and how the king 
did try his cauſes, and that will manifeſt it more at large. 


The Mayer and the Xangellowr had no authority amongſt 


the Britons for any lands but the king's lands, and they 
were to ſet it and let it, and to have their circuit amongſt 
the king's tenants, and they did decide all controverſies 
that happened amongſt them, Vide in the table of my 
book of laws for the definition of Mayers and Kangellowr. 
7. To the ſeventh queſtion I ſay, that there were in this 
land about 200, ſuperial kings that governed this land 
. $ ſucceſſively, 
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Mr. Jones's Anſwers to Mr. Tales Queſtions, 


ſucceſſively, and that were of the Britiſh blood, yet not. 
withſtanding there were under them divers other princes 
that had the names of kings, and did ſerve, obey, and be- 
long to the ſuperial king, as the king of Alban, or Prydyn, 


or Scotland, the king of Kymbery or Wales, the king of 


Gwynedd or Venedstia, yet notwithſtanding, the ſame law 
and government was uſed in every prince or king's dominion 
as was in the ſuperial king's proper dominion, unleſs it 
were that ſome cuſtom or privilege did belong to ſome 
place of the kingdom more than to another: and every in- 


ferior king was to execute the law upon all tranſgreſſors 


that offended in their dominion. 

In the time of xaſſibelanros there aroſe ſome controverſy 
between the ſuperial king Ka/wallawne and Averwyd 
king of London, one of his inferior kings, about a murder 
committed. The caſe is thus. The ſuperial king keeping 
his court within the dominion of one of the inferior kings, 
a controverly falling between twain within the court, 
there and then one was ſlain, The queſtion is, whether 
the murderer ought to be tried by the officers and privi- 
lege of the ſuperior king, or of the inferior king? I think 
that the murder ought to be tried by the law and cuſtom 
of the inferior king's court, becauſe it is more ſeemly that 
the ſuperior king's court, which did indure in that conntry 
but a week or twain, or ſuch like time, ſhould loſe his pri- 
vilege there for that time, than the inferior king's court 
ſhould loſe it for ever. Vide in libro mes de legibus. It 
may ſeem to thoſe that have judgment in hiſtories, that 
this was the very cauſe that Averwyd would not have his 
kinſman tried by the judges and laws or privilege of Ka/- 
wa!lawne, whole court did remain in the dominion 0: 
Averwyd but a little while; but would have the teiow 
tried by his judges and his court. There is no mention 
made of Talaith any where amongſt the Britons before the 
deſtruction of Britain, but that there were in Britain but 
one ſuperial crown, and Teleith or coronets or prince 
crowns, one for the Aan, another for Wales, and the 
third for Az7uiw or Cornwale, There were divers others 

called 
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called kings of Dyved in South Wales, the kings of Kre- 

digion, and ſuch: and yet were called kings, and their 

countries were divided as you ſhall ſce in the next 

queſtion. | 
8. To the eighth queſtion I ſay, that according to the 

primitive law of this land that Dy/nwal Moel Mud made, 

for before the laws of Dyfnwal Moe! Mud, the Trojan 

laws and cuſtoms were uſed in this land, we cannot 

tell what diviſion of lands they had, nor what officer but 

the Drudion. He divided all this land according to this 

manner, thus | Trihud | y | gronin haidd | or thrice the Hydes. 

length of one barley corn, maketh a Mzdved, or inch, 3 | 1 
Modvedd or inches maketh a Palo, or a palm Palfo, a hand breadth. 
of the hand, 3. Palfo or palm maketh a Troed- Twedvedd, a foot. 
vedd or foot, 3. feet or Trocdvedd maketh a 

Kam, or pace, or a ſtride, 3. Kam or ſtrides to Kam, a ſtride. 

the naid or leap, 3. Naid or leap to the Grwnn, Grwan, a but-breadth, 
that is, the breadth of a but of land, or tir, and mil of 
thoſe tir maketh Mil tir, that is, a thuuſand tir or mile, 8 ol 
and that was his meaſure for length, which hath been uſed * 
from that time to this day, and yet: and for ſuperficial 

meaſuring he made 3. Hud, gronin, haid, or barley corn 
length to the Modvedd or inch, 3. Modvedd or inch to the 
Palf or hand breadth, 3. Pa, to the Treoedvedd or foot, 
4. Troedvedd or foot to the Veriav or the ſhort yoke, 
8. Trocdvedd or foot to the Neidav, and 12. Troedvead or 

foot in the Gg@/{iliaw, and 16. Trecdvedd in the Hiriav. 
A pole or yd fo long, that is 16. feet long, is the 
breadth off an acre of land, and 3o. poles or rods of that 
length, is the length of an Erw or acre by the Erv. Aker. 2. aker or 3. 
law, and four Erw or acre maketh a Tydiyn or 
meſſuage, and four of that Tyddyn or meſſuage 
maketh a Rhandir, and four of thoſe Rhandiredd 
maketh a Gafel or tenement or hoult, and four Cafel Gate. 
maketh a Tref or :ownſhip, and four Tref or townſhips Tret. 
maketh a Maenol or Maenor, and 12. Maenel or Maenor RMaenol. 
and droy dref | or two townſhips maketh a Awmwd or 
Comet, and two Kwimwd or Camat maketh 2 Kantref or Ca wres, 


han dred 
l Cantrell, 


cuſtom of places, 
Tyddyn. 
Rhandir. 


or 4. according to the 
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Mr. Jones's Anſwers 10 Mr. Talt's Dueſtions; 


Cantred, that is, a hundred towns or townſhips. By 
this reckoning, every Tyddyn containeth 4. Erw, every Rhayn. 
dir containeth 16. Fru, and every Gafel containeth 64, 
Erw, every town or townihip containeth 250. Erw or 
acres; theſe Erws were fertile arable land, and neither 
meadow nor paſture nor woods, for there was nothing 
meafured but fertile arable ground, and all others were 
termed waſtes, Every Maers! containeth four of theſe 
townſhips, and every Kwmwt containeth 50. of theſe 
townſhips, and every Cantred 200. of theſe townſhips, 
whereof it hath his name, and all the countries and lords 
dominions were divided by Cantriſi, or Cantre, and to 
every of theſe Cantreds, Comots, Maenors, Townes, and 
Gafe!s, were given ſome proper names: Gwlad or Cuntrey 
was the dominion of one lord or prince, whether the 
Gwlad were one Cantred, or 2, or 3, or 4, or more; ſo 
that when J ſay he is gone from Gwlad to Gwlad, that is, 
from country to country, it is meant that he is gone from 
one lord or prince's dominion to another prince's dominion : 
as for example, when a man committeth an offence in 
Gwynedd or North Wales, which containeth 20. Cantrees, 
and fleeth or goeth to Powys, which is the name of ano- 
ther country and prince's doniinion, which containeth 20. 
other Cantreds, he is gone from one country or dominion 
to another, and the law cannot be executed upon him, for 
he is gone out of the country. 

Teginges is a country, and containeth but one Cantred, 
and Dyyrun Cluyd was a country, and did contain but one 
Cantred; and when any did go out of Tegenges to Dyfrun 
Klwyd, for to flee from the law, he went out from one 
country to another, and ſo every prince or lord's dominion 
was Gwlad or country to that lord or prince. So that 
Gwlad is Pagus in my judgment. Sometimes a Kantred 
doth contain 2. Comets, ſometimes 3, or 4, or 5. as the 


- Cantrefe of Glamorgan or Morganwy containeth 5 Comots : 


After that the Normans had won ſome parts of the 
country, as one Jord's dominion, they conſtituted in that 


ſame place a Seneſcall or a Steward, and that was called in 
the 
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Mr. Jones's Anſwers to Mr. Tate's Qneſtions. 


the Britiſh tongue Suyddog, that is, an officer, and the 
lordſhip that he was ſteward of, was called Swydd or office, 
and of theſe Swyddev were made ſhires ; and Swydd is an 
office be it great or ſmall, and Swyddog is an officer: like- 
wiſe of all ſtates, as a ſheriff is a Swyddsg, and his ſheriff- 
up or office, and the ſhire whereof he is ſheriff, is called 
Swydd, ſo that Swydd doth contain as well the ſhire as the 
office of a ſheriff, as Swydd Annaythig is the ſhire or office 
of the ſteward, ſeneſcall, or ſheriff of Salop, &c. 

9. As for the ninth queſtion : the greateſt and higheſt 
degree was Brenin or Teyen, that is, a king; and next to 
him was a Twylog, that is, a duke; and next to him was 
a 7arll, that is, an earl; and next to him was an 3. Jarll. 


Argluydd, that is, a lord; and next to him was 4. Arglwydd. 


4 Barwn, and that I read leaſt of; and next to 5. Barwn. 


137 


1. Brenhin 


cyen 


2. LW ylog. 


that is the Breir or Vchelur, which may be called Pad. d. Saxon ſtrength, 
Robur belli Brawrn. 


a ſquire; next to this is a Ewreange, that is, a 6. Breir Uchelur. 


yeoman ; and next to that is an Alltud, and g. Alltud. 
next to that a Kaeth, which is a ſlave, and that 9. Kaeth. 
is the meaneſt amongſt theſe nine ſeveral degrees: and theſe 
9. Degrees had 3. ſeveral tenures of lands, as Maerdir, 
Uchelordir, Priodordir. There be alſo other names and 
degrees, which be gotten by birth, by office, and by dig- 
nity, but they all are contained under the nine aforeſaid de- 
grees. 

10. As for the tenth queſtion, I de not find, nor have 
not read neither to my knowledge in any chronicle, law, 
hiſtory or poetry and dictionary, any ſuch word, but I find 
in the laws aud chronicles, and in many other places this 
word Rhaith to be uſed for the oath of 100. men, or 200. 
men, or Zoo. or ſuch like number, for to excuſe ſome 
heinous fact, and the more heinous was the fact the more 
men mult be had in the Xhaith to excuſe it, and one mult 
be a chief man to excuſe it amongſt them, and that is called 
Penrhaith, as it were the foreman of the jury, and he muſt 
be the beſt, wiſeſt, and diſcreeteſt of all the others; and 
to my remembrance the Xheithwyr, that is, the men of 
the Rhaith, muſt be of thoſe that are next of kin, and belt 

VoL. I. S known 
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Mr. Jones's Anfwers to Mr. Tale's Queſtions, 


known to the ſuppoſed offenders to excuſe him for the 
fact. 

11. As for the cleventh queſtion, I ſay, that I find a 
ſteward and a controvler to be uſed for a diſtain in my dic- 
tionary. I cannot find any greater definition given it any 
where, than is given it in my book of laws. Vide Diftain 
in the table of my book of laws, 

12. To the twelfth queſtion, I ſay that the Britons had 
many councils, and had their counſellors ſcattered in all 
the lordſhips of the land,, and when any controverſy or oc- 
caſion of council happened in Swynedd, the king called his 
counſellors that had their abode there, for to counſel for 
matters depending there, together with thoſe that were 
there of his court or guard; for the king had his chict 
judge, and certain of his council always in his company, 
and when the king had any occaſion of counſel for matter; 
depending in Demetia, or Powys, or C:rnwall, he called 
thoſe of his council that dwelled in thoſe coaſts for to coun- 
ſel with them, and they went to a certain private houſe or 
tower on the top of a hill, or ſome ſolitary place of council 
far diſtant from any dwelling, and there took their advice 
unknown to any man but to the counſellors themſelves, and 
if any great alteration or need of counſel were that did per- 
tain to all the land, then the king aſſiſted unto him all his 
counſellors to ſome convenient place, for to take their ad- 
vice, and that happened but very ſeldom. 
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The Duty and Office of an Herald of Arms. 


No XLVI. 


A Diſcourſe of the Duty and Office of an 
Herald of Arms, written by Francis 
TaynNnr, Lancaſter Herald, the Third 
Day of March, Anno 1605. 


My very good Lord, 


HAT cruel tyrant the unmerciful gout, which 
tciumpheth over all thoſe that are ſubject to him of 
what eſtate ſoever, taking on him, in that part to be a god, 
becauſe he reſpecteth no perſon, hath ſo paintully impri- 
ſoned me in my bed, mannacled my hands, and fettered my 
feet to the ſheets, that I came not out thereof ſince I ſaw 
your lordſhip on Chriſtmas Eve. But having by mere 
force at length ſhaken off the mannacles from my hands, 
(although I am ſtill tied by the feet) I have now at the laſt 
(which I pray God may be the laſt troubling my hand with 
the gout) attempted the performance of my promiſe to 
your lordſhip, and do here ſend you a chaos and confuſed 
rhapſody of notes, which your lordſhip, as an expert 
alchymiſt, muſt ſublime and rectify. - But though it be 
plain bigurur or a coat of divers colours, I doubt not but 
this variety of matter ſhall in fome ſort be pleaſing to your 
judgment, as variety of colours are pleaſing to the eye. 
Zut of this /atis ſupergue, praying you to pardon my pre- 
ſumptuous follies (if they be follics) which here enſue. © 
In the height of the Roman government, and pride of 
their glory, the ſenator which had conſumed his poſſeſſions, 
(whereby he was to maintain the ſtate laid upon him) was 
removed from the ſenate, whereof Roſinus de Antiquitati- 
bus Rome, lib. 7. cap. 5. out of Cicero his Epiſtle ad 2. 
Falerium thus writeth : Laudatur autem cenſus in Senatore 
ne ſplendor ampliſſimi Ordinis Rei ſamiliaris anguſtiis chſcu- 
retur eterum autem anguſtum Cenſum Senatorium Sej- 
zertiim $00. millia fuiſſe, eumgue ab Auguſto ampliatum 
# 8 2 docent 
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Baſtards 
bearing 
Arms. 


A 


The Duty and Office of an Herald of Arms. 


dicent Suetonius & Dio: neque ſolum ſiquis Senatorium 
Cenſum non haberet, Senator legi non peterat; ſed fi poſt- 
quam electus eſſet, Cenſum labefactaſſet, ordinem amit tebat. 
For the baſtards bearing of arms, there is no queſtion, 
but of what kind ſoever they be, they cannot by the law of 
England bear any arms. For no man can inherit things 
annexed to the blood, but ſuch as are intereſted in the 
blood, which baſtards are not, For they are not any man's 
children, but fili: Sopuli, & concepti ex prohibito coitu. 
Yet cuſtom following the example of nations, doth by cur- 
teſy of the law of arms caſt upon them ſome pre-eminence 
to be adorned with the enſigns of his reputed father, if 
he carry his father's name : if not, but that he be inveſted 
with his mother's name, (though the world take notice of 
his reputed father) yet ſhall he have nothing to do with his 
arms, unleſs he aſſumeth the name of his father, and then 
ſhall he bear the arms with a baſtard difference, according 
to his difference of baſtardy, whereof there are XII. 
kinds, as followeth : 
1. He that is born of unmarried parties, that never after 
married, 
2. He that is born of a married father, and a woman 
unmarried, 
3. Of a father married, but having no lawful childien. 
4. Of a married father, but hath children. 
5. Of an unmarried father, and a widow. 
6. Of an unmarried father, and a married woman. 
7. Of a religious man, and an unmarried woman. 
8. Of a religious man, and a married woman. 
9. Of an unmarried father and his kinſwoman, between 
whom marriage is forbidden by the law. 
10. Of a married father and his kinſwoman in any de- 
gree of conſanguinity. 
11. He that is begotten of a known woman, and an un- 
known father. 
12. He that is born of unmarried perſons, which after 
marry, being baſtards in our law, though not in the civil. 
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All which in bearing of arms, muſt obſerve their pecu- 
har differences well known (or at the leaſt, that ought to 
be well known) to the heralds, although I ſuppoſe few or 
none of us know it. For theſe are Arcana Imperii Heraldo- 
rum, and muſt be kept as ſecret as the ceremonies of the 
Eleuſine goddeſs, or Cabala of the Jews, the divulging of 
which and ſuch like matters, with the printed books of 
arms and armory, (which ſhould be locked within the 
walls of the heralds office, and not publiſhed to the cenſure 
of each man) maketh every man as cunning as themſelves, 
and bringeth the heralds place into ſmall credit. For I 
find (I will only give inſtance of myſelf) that I am of leſs 
eſteem, ſince I came into that office, than I was before. 
For I feel the office hath ſomewhat difgraced me, in ſo 
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much, that now by the lewd demeanor of ſome, the name . 


of herald is become odious, and will fall to the ground if 
your lordſhip, whoſe honourable mind and painful endea- 
vour do tie all the heralds to acknowledge them your new 
framed, or at leaſt revived creatures, do not put to your 
helping hand, and continue the credit of the office, and of 
ſuch officers as ſhall deſerve well. 

Arms cannot be alienated, as long as any of the family 
is living ; that is, ſo long as any of the male line hath 
being. For the males are only of the line and family of 
agnation, and not the females, being called /orores, quaſe 
ſeorſum nate, and as it were born out of the right way, or 
lines, ſo that the flirps agnationis, which is the male, is diffe= 
rent from /lirps cognationis, which is the line feminine, as E 
have hitherto conceived it. And therefore ſo long as any of 
the male line is living (for they have all intereſt in the arms, 
as they have in the blood) none can fell the arms of his fa- 
mily, For, as Caſſanæus faith in his TraQate of arms, ef 
quoddam jus portare arma ſpectans unicuique de agnatione & 
familia, quod non videtur tranfire extra illam, quum ſint 
Arma inventa ad cognoſcendas agnationes, familias, & do- 
mus nobilium, funt nomina ad cognofcendss hamines. And 
Bartolus addeth, /icut per teſtamentum, fi eſſet aliquid re- 


Fun (familie ) indiſtincte non nominands perſonas familie, 
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illud tranſiret ad eos de familia gradatim, ita quod non poſſi 
per illud alienari : fic Arma alicui familia data non nomi- 
nando perſonas familie diſtinctæ, ad cos tamen de familia 
tranſeant, ita quod non poſſit alienari who further writeth, 
Quod ftante aliqua de agnatione, familia, vel demo, haben. 
tes aliqua Arma, à tempore cujus initit memoria non extat 
in contrarium, quod talia Arma non poſſunt vendi, aut alie. 
nari, quocunque titulo in prejudicium illorum de familia, 
domo aut agnatione. 

According to which, it ſeemeth the law of arms was in 
England in times paſt; for that he which had but only 
daughters, or one daughter to ſucceed him, might have 
licence of the king to alien his name or arms to any other 
for the preſervation of the memory of them both, as ap- 
peared in the caſe of the lord Deincourt in the time of Ed- 
ward the ſecond, whereof the record is thus in the patent 
rolls 10. E. 2. part 2. mem. 13. Rex Oc. ſalutem. 
Sciatis quod quum pro eo quod dilectus &c. fidelis naſter Ed- 
mundus Deincourt advertebat & conetturabat, quod Cogns- 
men ſuum, & ejus arma poſt mortem ſuam in perſuna Ja- 
belle, fliæ Edmundi Deincourt heredis ejus aþparentis, a 
memeria delerentur, ac corditer affeftavit, quod Cognomen, 
& Arma ſua, poſt mortem ejus in memoria in poſterum habe- 
rentur, ad requijitionem prædicti Edmundi, & cb grata, & 
laudabilia ſervitia, gue bong memerie domino Edwards, 
guondam Regi Angliæ, patri nitro, & nobis impendit, per 
(iteras naſtras Patentes conceſſimus, & licentiam dederimus, 
pro nobis & heredibus neſtris, eidem Eamundo, quod ie de 
emnibus maneriis &c. que de nobis tenet in capite fegſfare 
Palſit quemcunque velit &c. Out of the preamble of which 
deed, we gather (as before is ſaid) that, becauſe he had's 
daughter which could not preſerve his memory, that he 
might alien his name and arms according to the law, be- 
cauſe none de ftirþe agnationis was living to forbid the ſame. 
But withal it is gathered, that he could not alien the ſame 
without licence of the prince, (who might diſpenſe with 
the law) * but becauſe the law and cuſtom had permitted 

Sic. Sed but forſun deleri deiet. 
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that women ſhould inherit with us, both lands, honour, 
name, and arms, and quod conſuetudo dat, homo tollere non 
poteſe. 

On this point there be divers opinions repugnant each to 
other ; whereof one is, that of the reverend herald of our 
age Robert Glover Somerſet, who in his book, de differen- 
tiis Armorum, faith, that ſhe during her own life ſhall 
bear her father's coat quartered with her mother's. His 
words be thefe : In hoc caſu quo quis Viri nobilis fillam & 
heredem uxorem duxerit, & ex ea unicam ſuſceperit filiam, 
Materni cenſus, & hereditatis heredem futuram ; & per 
aliam uxorem genuerit filium paterne hereditatis heredem, 
didta filia heredis prædictæ durante vita ſua, tanquam filia 
legitima & naturalis utriuſque parentis, eorum portabit 
Arma quateriatim ſeu quadrifarie incorporata, ſed liberis 
ab eo progenitis permittitur tantummodo delatio Armorum 
hereditarie illis ab eorum Avia deſcendentibus : ſed in contra- 
rium ſepe vidimus ab imßeritis, nulla ratione propterea facta 
fulcire valentibus. 

But ſaving correction, I cannot as yet be induced to per- 
mit the daughter during her life to bear her father and 
mother's arms quartered ; becauſe quartering denoteth a 
ſettled inheritance of the arms of both theſe houſes in that 
perſon that beareth them ſo quartered ; which cannot be 
in her, becanſe the brother muſt carry the arms of the fa- 
ther from her. Beſides, ſhe in that doth wrong to the 
heir male, in the father's arms, becauſe it wholly belongeth 
to him. Wherefore, for my part, I rather incline to the 
opinion of other ; and amongſt others to Gerarde Leigh, 
who in his accidence of armory doth write, that if ſhe will 
needs carry her father's coat (to ſhew from whence ſhe is 
deſcended) ſhe muſt carry them in the chief of her arms, 
as he there ſetteth down the example But howſoever, 
ſhe may bear the coat of her father during her life, either 
quartered, with her own, as Soraerſet hath ſaid; or in 
chief of her own, as Leigh hath z or in canton, as others 
hold (and that not improbable) : yet they all agree, = 
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amongſt us than the ſtatute of E. 1. where mention is 
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her iſſue can no way have to do with the arms of the 
grandfather, but only with the arms of the grandmother; 
and therefore the lord marquis cannot by any opinion bear 
the arms of Howard in any whatſoever order; notwith- 
ſtanding his mother ſhould bear them in any of theſe three 
forms. a 

Theſe men being called by divers names were men of 
great eſteem in former ages, being ſometime named, but 
by ſome part of their function. But now in this word 
Herald (which ſignifieth the old lord or maſter, and is called 
in Latin, veteranus, of his years and experience) are con- 
tained all the other names, and functions, which do ex- 
preſs ſome part of bis office. For he ts called Fecialis, d 
Federe faciendo, in denouncing wars or making peace; he 
is called Nuncius Reges, becauſe of one part of his office, 
which is to go on the king's meſſage. So that he which in 
the Saxons time went on the king's meſſage, was the ſame 
that our now herald is, and held the ſame place of a great 
perſon. He is called Caduceator of one part of his office, 
which is to deal in matters of peace, and therefore hath 
his Caduceus or white Baſton (omitted now, as many other 
things are in his creation). The difference of which Fæci- 
alis and Caduceator, is ſet down by Franciſcus Philelphus 
in his epiſtles in this ſort : Vis ſcire quid interſit' inter Fa- 
ciales & Caduceatores ; Fæciales eos ſuiſſe apud priſcos, qui 
certꝰ Juris ſolemnitate Bellum hoſtibus indicebaut, & Cadu- 
ceatores eſſe pacis Legatos dictos a Caduces quem manus gefia- 
bat ; which Caduceus Apollo gave to Mercury the herald 
of the gods to bear, when he went on their meſſage. 
This herald is alſo called Praco ; becauſe he is ta denounce 
his lords proclamatian and meſſages, the praiſes of valiant men, 
in peace; and therefore, in blazon of the arms of any, he 
nuſt blaze them to the honour and praiſe of the bearer, ſince 
Heraldus, as one writeth, eff Preco virtutum, non viecloria- 
rum hominum. And yet I find the name Heraldus in Latin not 
ancienter than Aneas Sylvins, and no ancienter mentioned 


made, 
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made, de Roy des heraz. But I ſuppoſe I ſhall find the 
officer, though not the name, in the time of Henry the 34. 
if I miſtake it not. | 

What their place, credit, and worth. have been in for- 
mer ages, (when honour was reſpected more than now) is 
declared in the honourable ceremonies at their creation. 


For the ſame ought to be by the prince only, (or by com- 
miſſion eſpecial from bim, for that purpoſe ;) for ſo had 


the laſt duke of Norff. always a warrant from queen Eliza» 
beth, and upon ſome feſtival days; the order whereof Ge- 


rard Leighe ſetteth down then in this fort. The prince 


then aſketh the herald whether he be a gentleman of 
blood, or of a ſecond coat armour. If he be not, the 
king endueth him with lands or fees, and aſſigneth to him 
and to his heirs congruent arms, Then like as the meſſen- 
ger is brought in by the herald of his province, fo is the 


purſuivant brought by the eldeſt herald, who, at the com- 
mandment of the prince, doth all the ſolemnities, as to re- 


turn the coat of arms, ſetting the maunches thereof on the 
arms of the ſaid purſuivant, and putting about his neck a 
collar of 8888. the one S. being argent, the other ſable, 
and when he is named, the prince himſelf taketh the cup 
from the herald, which cup is all gilt, and poureth the 
water and wine upon the head of the ſaid purſuivant, 
creating him by the name of our herald : and the king 
when the oath is miniſtered, giveth the ſame cup to the 
new herald, of whoſe creation ſpeaketh alſo Upton. For 
the kings of heralds the collars ought to be one S. of gold 
and one other of ſilver, and fo ſhall your lordſhip find in 
all their monuments where they are buried, that their pic- 


tures are adorned with ſuch collars, as appeareth alſo in the, 
funeral obſequies of William Aukſlowe Clarencieulx, 


whereof I find this remembered in writing at that time 
ſet down. 


Memorandum Anno Domini 1476. the virth of May 


« were the funerals of William Aukſlow, otherwiſe called 
e Clarencieulx king at arms, whom was right worſhipful 
after his degree; his crown offered by Ireland king at 

Vol. I. L „arms; 
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* arms ; his own coat by Windſor herald ; his collar by 
© Fawlcon herald, the king's coat remaining always upon 
* the hearſe : and when maſs was done, his wife ordained 
* a right wor'!, dinner, where were all the officers of arms, 
« with their wives, that would come, and divers citizens.“ 

For the cup there needs no further proof, than the re- 
cords of the king's houſe, where J have ſeen it ſet down, 
although I now remember not in what place, that the he- 
rald had his cup given unto him, 

In ſuch eſtimation were the heralds in times paſt, in the 
reign of Hen. 5. and Hen, 6. that purſuivants might be 


created knights; and therefore Upton de militari officio lib. 


F, cap. ii. writeth ; Et eft ſciendum, quod nuncii proſecutores 
pqſſunt eſſe Milites, & militaribus gaudere inſigniis, & 
deauratis uti Velvet, & aliis pannis aureis indui; non ta- 
men ſunt nobiles, & tales vocantur Milites Linguares, quia 
eorum' praecipuus honor eft in cuſtodia Linguæ. And how the 
heralds and purſuivants ſhould wear the arms of their maſter, 
is expreſſed in theſe four verſes : 


Cinctorio Scutum dicas deferre Pedinum, 

Sic equitis dignum fert ſcapula dextera Signum, 
Sed humero levo detulit proſecutor ab evo, 

Aſt Heraldorum flat peflore fons titulorum, 


Their office is alſo by Upton ib. 1. ca. X119, partly de- 
clared thus: Sunt ali: Nuntu Viatores qui Heraldi Armorum 
nuncupantur, quorum officium ęſt minores Nuncios creare, 
ut ſuperius dictum eft ; multitudinem populi faciliter nume- 
rare; Tractatus inter Principes Matrimoniales e pacis in- 
choare; diverſa regna & Regiones viſitare ; Militiam hono- 
rare, & ſingulis. Actibus Militaribus intereſſe; deſiderare 
clamores publicos & preclamationes in Torneamentis, & ſin- 
gulis Aﬀtibus Militaribus ordinare ; fidelem negotiorum rela- 
tionem inter holes deferre, & neutri favere parti in Actibus 
Bellicis, aut in pugna que inter duss aliquands nobiles geri- 
tur incluſos ; ſed omnia per ſuperiorem parti, vel partibus 
mandata, ſeu a parte, parti fideliter' & fine palliatione nun- 
ciare, & iſt: debent portare tunicam Armorum dominorum 

ſuorum, 
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Juorum, & eiſdem indui eodem modo, ſicut Domini ſui cum in 


conflictibus fuerint vel Torneamentis, aut aliis periculis bel- 
licis, vel cum per alias Regiones extraneas equitaverint, 
Item in Convivus, maritagiis, ac Regum & Reginarum Co- 
renationibus, & Principum, Ducum, & aliorum Magnorum 
Dominorum ſolempnitatibus, Dominorum ſuorum Tunicis uti 
poſſunt, & tenentur in Regionibus & Regnis licet extraneis, 
ad honorem ſuorum & magnificentiam Dominorum. Some 
things in this diſcourſe I think worthy to touch. 

Firſt, that heralds might create inferior officers; as Lion 
king of arms of Scotland doth at this day make his infe- 
rior officers. 

Secondly, that he be at all tornements, tyltes, &c. And 
therefore (as I note in other cuſtoms) they ought to have 
whatſoever of their furniture falleth from any of them that 
torney. But now will not they which newly begin to 
torney pay their fees, but further bring with them ſo many 
pages and ſervants into the tilt, that they take the heralds 
fees of whatſoever falleth from their maſters, with oppro- 
brious ſpeech to the heralds, againſt all reaſon, order, and 
cuſtom. For why ſhould men ſerve, if they may not have 
the due of their ſervice ? Next, in this place J obſerve, 
that the heralds were and ought to be at all marriages of 
the nobility, whereunto they are now never called, becauſe 
they ought to have the garment of the bride. And thus 
being gelded of their due fees, they cannot maintain the 
port of their calling; or that the now garter, ſhould equal 
the garter of H. 5. his time, when garter entertained the 
emperor Sigiſmond at his houſe in Kentiſh Town. For re- 
paration whereof ſome have in {ome ſort ſought to relieve 
them : and therefore king Edward 6. did by his letters pa- 
tents free them of all ſubſidies, taxes, watches, and other 
charges of ſervice ; and king R. 3. (if my memory deceive 
me not) gave them Cold harbarde houſe ; which cannot 
ſee how, why, or when they parted from it. Queen Mary 
(I take it) made them, (or at leaſt confirmed them) a cor- 
poration by the help, and procuremeat of your honourable 
brother the duke of Norff. who alſo procured them Derby- 
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houſe, which they hold at this day : and queen Elizabeth 
gave them privileges, which I have ſeen imprinted, ſub- 
ſcribed, per privatum Sigillum. Much more I could ſay 
for the heralds, but I ſhall be too tedious; and therefore 
deſire your lordſhip once more to look over the plot of the 
defaults of the heralds office, which I gave before to your 
lordſhip, digeſted into a brief or table. 

If heralds, my good lord, might truly have fees of 
every one, which gave them fees in times paſt, they might 
live in reaſonable ſort, and keep their eſtate anſwerable to 
their place, But now (whether it be our own detault, or 
the overmuch parſimony of others, or fault of the heavens, 
ſince by their revolutions things decay when they have 
been at the higheſt, I know not) the heralds are not 
eſteemed, every one withdraweth his favour from them, 
and denieth the accuſtomed duties bclonging unto them. 
And therefore hoping your lordihip will repair this ruined 


Nate of 6urs, I will ſet down what belonged unto us in the 


time of K, R, 2, out of an old written roll which came to 
my hands. 


Ces ſont les droits & largeſſes, appurtenants & de 
© aunciente accuſtomez aux Roys des Armes, ſolounc 
* le uſance en Roilme de Angleterre. 


At the coronation of Et primerent quant le Roy eſt corone, pri- 
kings, this C. I. fee hath _, ; 
r merment eſt de auncient accuſtomez aux Roys 


the privy ſcals of H. 3. „de Armes & Heroldes appertient notable & 


and Q. Mary. 


6c plentereuſe Largeſſe, come de C. I. &c. 


he fee at the king's diſ-. Item, quant le Roy fait primerent lever & 


plizing of his banner. 


% deſpolier ces Banniers ſur les changes, apper- 
* tient aux ditz Royes des Armes & as autres 
„ Haroldes, que y ſonte preſente pur lour droit 
„ mr. 


A fee at the &nighting of 
the King's cidelt ſon, 


The fee when a prince, 
duke, marquis, earl, ba- 
ron, or banneret ſhall 
diſplay his bauncr. 


Et quant le ſervice de ſon fitz eſt fait Chi- 

„ valer, 40. marc. 
Item, ſemblablement, quant le prince, & 
% un Duc fait lever & deſplaier ſon Banniers, 
e enprimer fois appertient aux dits Royes de Ar- 
6s mes 
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mes & Heraulx preſentes xx. I. Et fi c'eſt un Marqueſſe, 
< yint markes; S'il eſt Counte 10. 1. S'il eſt Baron einque 
** marks d'argent croyns ou 15. nobles ; & s'il eſt un Chi- 
„ yaler Bacheler qui novelment ſoit fait Banneret; aux 
« ditz Royes de Armes, & Heraldes preſentes appertient 
« pr, lour droit cinque markes ou X. nobles, 

Item, quant le Roy eſt novelment eſpouſe, apertient as 
« ditz Royes des Armes & Heraldes preſents notable & 
« plenteux Largeſſe 50. 1. 

« Parelliement, quant et novelment corone, appertient 
aux ditz Royes de Armes, & Heraldes notable Largeſle, 
«XC: 

« [tem, touts & cheſcune fois, que le Royne a enfant, 
« & Fenfant peroient aux ſantz fonz de Baptiſme, & eſt 
"7 regenere, appertient auzi a ceux Royes d'Armes, pur 
« eux & les autres Heraldes preſens, & devoient aver 
* Largelſe notable ſolone le treſnoble valeure & pleſure de 
la Royne ou des Meſſeigneurs de fon conceile : Et ont 
© aecuſtome avoir un fois C. 1. auter fois C. markes; 
autre fois plus ou moine : & pareillement quant eſt pu- 
« rifie leur appertient Largeſſe, come deſus. 

Item, ſemblablement quant Je autres Princeſſes, 
„DPucheſſes, Marqueſſes, & Counteſſes, & Baroneſſes ont 
* enfens & parvienent aux ſantz fontz de Baptiſme & 
* {ount regenerez, yceulx Royes d' armes & Heraldes douient 
* aver Largeſſe. Et parellement, quant elles ſon purife, 
« dovient avoir Largeſſe ſelonc leur noble valeure, & 
*« pleſure. 

„Item, toute & cheſcun fois que le Roy porte Corone 
& tiente eſtate Royall; en eſpeciall aux quarter haut 
© feaſtes; Ceſt aicavoir Noell, Paſches, Pentecoſt & toutz 
« Saintz, dovient & appertient a cheſcun des ditz Royes 
d' Armes qui ſeront preſentz en la preſence du Roy allaat 
%a la Meſſe, a la Chappell, revenant, & auxi toutz temps 
des diſſuer; & ſi dovient aver Largeſſe ſeloncque le 
* treſnoble pleſure du Roye. 

* Item, toutz le fois qui un vierge ou Pucelle Princeſſe, 


** ou file de Duc, Marquelle, Counte, ou Baron eſte eſpouſe, 
% aux 
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* aux ditz Royes des Armes appertient le Surcoit en quoy 
* elle avera eſte eſpouſe, $'ilz ſont preſentz; et fi non aux 
* ſoit dame veſne appertient ou deſuſditz la Mantel en quoy 
« elle ſera eſpouſe. | 

„Item, toutz fois, & quantz fois que champ de Battayle 
© en Liſtes ſoir a oultrance ou autrement eſt juge enter- 
« prins & ordonne au deux Champions les joures que les 


* ditz Champions ſe preſentment; & que ils ſont mis de- 


*« dans le Champe ordonie & eſtabili pur faire & accomplier 
* leure faits d' armes, aux ditz Roys des Armes ſe preſens 
* ſont, & {i non aux autres Heroldes qui preſentz ſeront, & 
„ devoiement aver le garde de ſecrettz & neceflaries, que 
* aſcun fois ſurmendunt aux ditz Champions, & pur ceo 
* leure appertient et devolent avoir, ſes Pavilions leſquelles 
« y ceux Champions ſont mis, dedans les ditz Liftes, Et ſi 
« Pan des ditz Champions ſoit vanqis dedans le ditz 
*« Champe, aux ditz Royes de Armes & Heraldes, que pre- 
« ſente ſeront, appertient toutz les Harneſſe du ditt vanqu 
* avecque tante l'autre Harneſſe que a terre ſoit chent : 
Et en cas que ce ne ſeroit que Champe au plaiſure ou 
* Tuſtes, appertient aux ditz Heroldes preſentz les trape 
« revers de Chuvills des ditz Champions, avecque toutes 


les Lances rompues. 


Item, quant il advient, que aſcune des Subjectes ſe 
© mettons ſur le Champe per manner de Rebellions contre 
&* le Majeſtie Royal & &c. fortifient champes ou 
* place ou entencione deliverer & donner bataile, & apres 
% advient, que per appointment, ou pur pavure & orainte, 
© ο, autrement ilz ſe departient du doit Camp foriifie, ou 
« ſuc fuit ſans faire aſcune Battaile ; aux ditz Royes des 
& Armes, ou Heroldes qui preſens ſeront, appertient & de- 
4 voient avoire toute les voyis & meriſme & toutz les Cha- 
rotz Champe, tant pur le fortiſicacions come autrement.“ 

Further at New years tide, all the noblemen and knights 
of the court did give new years gifts to the heralds, and 
out of that liberality the heralds did (and to this day do) 
give moſt of the officers of the king's houſe new years 


gifts, although thoſe new years gifts are not half ſo much 
| | | to 
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to us now as they were then, when ſilver was but iii g. 
iii. d. and every thing prized under the third patt, that it 


is now, whereof I here ſet down one inſtance in the time of 


Edward the 1111", as ] find is regiſtered at that time, 

Memorandum, That on the year of our Lord 1481. the 
king our leige lord kept his Chriſtmas at Windſor, and the 
queen alſo accompanied with my lord prince, firſt begotten 
fon of the king : he was prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wall, Counte de Marche et Flinte, ef de Pembrooke. 


Of the King vil. 
Of the Queen ili J. vis. vii d. 
Of the Prince ili l. 
Of the duke of York the king's fecond 
ſon Lili 3. iii d. 
Of the earl of Lincoln — 
Of the marquis Dorſet XRXV SF, 
Of the earl Rivers XLS. 


Of the lord Stanlye great maſter of the 

houſhold xx g. 
Of the lord Haſtings lord chamberlain XL 5s. 
Of the Bp. of Norwich Xl g. iii d. 
Of the Bp. of Chicheſter xiii 3. iiii d. 
Of the Bp. of Rocheſter. Rg. | 
Of the Lord Souche xili c. iii d. 
Of the lord Dacres Chamberlain to the 


queen xiii g. ĩiii d. 
Of the lord Gray, vi. g. viii d. 
Of Sir Edward Widvill knight XL 8. 

Of Sir W®. Aparre Comptroller of the 

king's houſe XX 5. 
Of Sir John Elrington Treaſurer of the 

king's houſe XXF, 


Beſides the gifts of many other knights there named, 
whereof ſome gave more, and ſome leſs, as beſt liked them. 

Beſides I find it regiſtered in one other book of heralds 
then living, that in anno Demini 1477, which was about 
the xvii*®, of Ed. 4. the king made many knights of the 
Bath, at the marriage of his ſon Richard duke of York to 
Anne 
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Anne daughter and ſole heir to John Mowbray duke of 
Norff. which, not counſelled to their moſt honour, denied a 
great part of the duties (of old preſidents) given to their 
officers of arms, and referred them to the lord chamber- 
lain, who well underſtanding of ancient noble cuſtoms, 
went and ſhewed it to the king and to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter conſtable of England, which is judge of every 
officer of arms, who went in his own perſon, and com- 
manded William Griffith, one of the marſhalls of the king's 
hall, to charge every man of the aforeſaid company, be- 
ing under their juriſdiction, to pay their duties to the 
officers of arms, &c. Thus far that note. 

Our anceſtors were in times paſt ſo carefnl of their ho- 
nour, and that every man ſhould be furniſhed according to 
his degree, that they left not undetermined, with what 
troops of horſes every one ſhould be fyrniſhed when he 
went ambaſſador : and how every meſſenger ſent from a 
foreign king into England ſhould be received, as I have 
noted out of ancient books in this fort. 

A duke of the blood roy al as near as 


couſin-germane 
A duke of the blood royal 


400. horſe. 
300. horſe. 


A duke 309. horſe or more. 
An earl of the blood royal 209. horſe or more. 
An earl 100. horſe. 
A Baron of great blood 40. or 50, horſe. 
A baron 30. horſe. 
A knight for the body 10. or Is, horſe. 
A bannerett 15. 0r:29, horſe. 
A knight by 8. or 10. horſe. 
A ſquire for the body after his . 
ſeſſions 6. horſcs. 
A ſquire 1 „ 1 SAMS 


A gentleman 
Likewiſe if any foreign. prince or king do fend to our 
ſovereign any meſſengers; if he be a knight, receive him 


as a baron; if he be an eſquire, receive him as a knight; it 


he be a yeoman, receive him as an eſquire; if he be a 
groom, 


2. horſe. 8 


„ 4 
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groom, receive him as a yeoman, Cc. And fo every 
eſtate muſt be received as the degree next above him doth 
require, 

It ſhall not be unpleaſant, IJ hope, unto your lordſhip to 
know what the authority of a king of arms is in his pro- 
vince ; and for that cauſe, I have here ſet them down. 

Firſt, as nigh as he can, he ſhall take knowledge, and 
record the arms, creſts, and cognizances, and ancient 
words; as alſo of the line and deſcent, or pedigree of 
every gentleman within his province of what eſtate or de- 
gree ſoever he be. | 

Item, he ſhall enter into all churches, chapels, oratories, 
caſtles, houſes, or ancient buildings, to take knowledge of 
their foundations; and of the noble eſtates buried in them; 
as alſo of their arms, and arms of the places, their heads 
and ancient records 

Item, he ſhall prohibit any gentleman to bear the arms 
of any other or ſuch as be not true armory, and as he ought 
according to the law of arms. 

He ſhall prohibit any merchant, or any other to put 
their names, marks, or deviſes in eſcutcheons or ſhields ; 
which belong and only appertain to gentlemen bearing 
arms, and to none other. 

Item, he ſhall make diligent ſearch, if any bear arms 
without authority, or good right; and finding ſuch, al- 


though they be true blazon, he ſhall prohibit them. 


The ſaid king of arms in his province hath full power 
and authority by the king's grant, to give confirmation to 
all noblemen and gentlemen ignorant of their arms, for the 
which he ought to have the fee belonging thereto. 

He hath authority to give arms and creſts to perſons of 
ability deſerving well of the prince and commonwealth, by 
reaſon of office, authority, wiſdom, learning, good man- 
ners, and ſober government. They to have ſuch grants 
by patent under the ſeal of the office of the king of arms, 
and to pay therefore the fees accuſtomed. 

Item, no gentleman, or other may erect or ſet up in 
any church, at fugerals, either banners, ſtandards, coats of 
VoL. I. U arms, 
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arms, helms, creſts, ſwords, or any other hatchment, 
without the licence of the ſaid king of arms of the province, 
or by allowance or permiſſion of his marſhal or deputy: 
becauſe the arms of the noble eſtate deceaſed, the day of 
his death, the place of his burial, his marriage and iſſues, 
ought to be taken and recorded in the office of that king. 

Further, no- gentlemen ought to bear their difference in 
armory otherwiſe than the offiee of armory requireth ; and 
when younger brethren do marry, erect and eſtabliſh new 
houſes, and accordingly to bear their arms with ſuch diſ- 
tinctions and differences that they may be known from their 
elder families out of which they are deſcended, the king 
of arms of the province is to be conſulted withal, and ſuch 
differences of houſes are to be aſſigned and eſtabliſhed by 
his privity and conſent, that ſo he may adviſe them to the 
beſt, and keep record thereof ; etherwiſe gentlemen may 
hurt themſelves by taking ſuch a difference, as ſhall 
prejudice the chief houſe from whence they are deſcended. 

Fhe king of arms of the province is to have an eſpecial 
regard, that no man bear arms by his mother, be ſhe ne- 
ver ſo good a gentlewoman, or never ſo great an inheritrix, 
unleſs he bear arms alſo by his father's ſtock and living, 
properly belonging to his ſirname; Qua apud jus in Anglia 
partus non ſequitur vent rem. 0 


Likewiſe he is to ſee, that no gentleman Jeſvended of · a 


noble race, and bearing arms, do alter or change thoſe arms 
without his knowledge, allowance, and conſent. 4f any 
do uſe the arms of others, or ſuch as they ought not, and 
will not be reſtrained, he is under certain pain, and at? a 
certain day, to warn ſuch offenders to appear before the 
ear} marſhal of England, or his deputy, before whom — 
ſame is to be ordered and reſtrained. . 
Arms appointed for biſhops ought not to deſcend to their 
children, for they are not within the - compaſs of the laws 
of arms, which only taketh notice of- biſhops as officers of 
the church, and not as military men or perſons to be im- 
ployed in offices or affairs of laymen, though ſome of 
them have been very great ſoldiers. For both canons and 
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examples do forbid the ſame, ſince in temporal actions in 

time paſt it was alledged againſt them. For it was objected 

to Hubert Walter archbiſhop of Canterbury, being chief 
juſtice and chancellor in the time of king John, that he in- 
termeddled in lay cauſes, and dealt in blood: as alſo the 

ſame was laid againſt other clergymen, for having of 
offices in the-exchequer, and the king's houſe, when ſome 

of them were clerks of the kitchen, ſome treaſurer of the 
houſehold, &c. Yea, ſo much did our anceſtors derogate 

from the arms of biſhops, as that the biſhops, which were 
intereſted in the arms of their anceſtors, might not bear 

the arms of his houſe without ſome notorious difference, 

not anſwerable to the difference of other younger brethren ; 

as did the biſhop of Lincoln, Henry Burgherſhe ; the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Arundell ; the archbiſhop 

of York, Richard Scroope ; the biſhop of Norwich, 
Henry Spencer; and many others, who did not bear the 
common differences of arms of younger ſons, but great and 
notorious differences, as borders, ſome engrailed, ſome 

with mitres, or ſuch like, whereof I can ſhew your lord- 

ſhip many forms, And that it was not, before the time of When the 
Bartolus the lawyer in the government of Charles the 4 
fourth, emperor, permitted to gown-men (or, as the French 10 have 
termeth them, of the long robe, for under that name were : 
learned men, clergymen, and ſcholars comprehended) to 

bear armories; or elſe- hy ſhould that great lawyer Bar- 

tolus argue the matter, whether it were convenient that he 
ſhould take arms (the peculiar reward and honour of mili- 

tary ſervice in ancient time) or whether he ſhould refuſe 
them at the emperor's hands ? For if it had been then uſed, 

that the long robe ſhould have enjoyed the honour of arms, 
Bartolus would never have doubted thereof, But ſince it 

was not then accuſtomed, he made queſtion whether he 
ſhould take thoſe arms or not ; but in the end concluded, 

that the fact of the prince was neither to be diſputed nor 
rejected, and therefore was willing to aſſume the arms 
which the emperor had given him, 
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Although the marſhal in times paſt was but the conſtable's 
deputy, yet was he aſſiſtant to the conſtable in all judgments, 
For by his advice moſtly, and ſometime with his, and the 
reſt of the court military, the conſtable gave ſentence. 
And although in ſome caſes the marſhal was to execute the 
precept of the conſtable, yet was he alſo to hear, and in 
ſome fort to determine cauſes, eſpecially in the abſence of 
the conſtable, which thoſe marſhals more often and with 
more authority exerciſed ſince the x111*. H. 8. in which 
Edward Stafford (or Bohun) the laſt conſtable of England, 
was beheaded, ſince from that time there hath not been 
any more conſtables, whereby the marſhal hath always 
after ſupplied the conſtable's office, and ſentenced all mili- 
tary matters. Then if the marſhal do the conftable's office, 
he hath the ſame privilege the conſtable had : and if the 
conſtable might. impriſon, then (as 1 think will be well 
proved) the marſhal may do the ſame, ſupplying the con- 
ſtable's office; and by conſequence, all ſuch deputy mar- 


hal commiſſioners, as have authority from the prince, to 
Jupply the marſhal's office, during the interim, or vacancy 


of an earl marſhal. 

Moreover, if they ſhould not have authority to impriſon, 
jt vain were it then to determine any thing. For if the 
parties condemned will not obey, and they have no power 
to compel them thereto (which in the end muſt be only by 
impriſonment) in vain it is for them (as I (aid) to decree 
any thing; but becauſe their judgment ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
and the 8 compelled to perform ſuch law, there 
was allowed to the marſhal his priſon, which to this day 
js called The Marſhalſea, a thing ſuperfluous and mere 
t#yotous,. that: they ſhall have a priſon, and not commit 

offenders to it. But that priſon was not appointed to them 
in vain. . For which cauſe it ſeemeth to me, that the now 
marſhal's deprties have, jus incarcerandi. And if any of 
your lordſhips ſhould commit one offender to that priſon, 
1 w ould gladly learn, what remedy be hath either by 
activa of fe le imprilonment, or otherwiſe, ſince no man, 
[ think, 
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I think, will bail him without your conſents, or any other 
judge by habeas corpus enlarge him. And then foolery 
and needleſs it were for him to ſue an action of falſe im- 
priſonment againſt thoſe that ſhall commit him. And 
therefore I ſee not, but that he may remain in priſon till 
upon commandment of the marſhal or marſhal's deputy, or 
upon judgment in the marſhal's court, which in a book 
caſe of x1119, H. 4. is ſaid to be all one with the conſta- 
ble's court : which partly alſo is to be gathered out of an- 
other book caſe in the law books of 37. H. 6. where one 
brings an action at the common law of aſſault and mena- 
cing. The defendant pleaded that the plaintiff did (* In- 
cutiri in Capite) and that if the plaintiff would charge 
the defendant with treaſon, as he did, he ſaid to the plain- 
tiff, that he would defend him by his body during the life 
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of one of them; which was the ſame menacing. The conſtable and mar- 
Whereupon it was ſaĩid, that ſuch action for ap- ſhal have a law by them- 


R : ; f ſelves, and the common 
pealing of treaſon, or calling traitor, lieth not law is to take notice 


thereof, that law being 
at the common law. But (to uſe the words of the ciel law which al 


the book) gift devant le coneſtable & mareſhall, loweth and uſeth impri- 


ſonment. 


& la ſera determine par Ley ciuille: whereupon 
juſtice Needham, Le comen Ley prendera conizance de Ley 
de le Goneftable & Marſhall ; car en appelle de morte ęſt bone 
Juſtificacione que le morie, luy appelle de Treaſone devant 
le Coneftable & Marſhal, par qui ils combateront la, & le 
defendant vanquiſht le morte al mort ; & c'eſt bone Fuſtifica- 
cione al comen Ley: & Aſhton & Moyle conceſſerunt, que co- 
men Ley prendra notice del Ley del Coneſtable, & Marſhall ; 
Tamen Priſott contra: Mes puis ques les trois diſont, ut ſu- 
pra ; Priſott non negavit : whereby it appeareth, that all 
the four juſtices agreed, that the conſtable and marſhal had 
a law by themſelves; whereof the common law doth take 
notice, as well as it doth of the eccleſiaſtical law, being a 

law of itſelf from the common, | 
Then if they have a law by themſelves, (and the mar- 
ſhall, as 1 gather out of theſe caſes, is as far intereſted 
therein as the conſtable, becauſe the common law here in 
this caſe, and in all other places, calleth it the conſtadie and 
| marſhal's 
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marſhal's court, ſtill joining them together as it were in equal 
power) it muſt needs follow, that they ought to have means 
to execute the judgments of that law; which cannot in the end 
be any other courſe, but by reſtraint: and impriſonment being 
the laſt coertion that can be uſed, as we ſce in the contemners 
and reſiſters of the common law, which further affirmeth, 
that things of war done out of the realm ſhall be deter- 
mined by the conſtable and marſhal z where I alſo obſerve, 
that the marſhal is always joined with the conſtable, as [ 


before touched, and as appeareth alſo in a book caſe of 48. 


E. 3. fo. 3. And Stamfford in his Pleas of the crown fo. 
65. As is alſo proved in the XIIIth. Hen, th. fo. x1119, 
where it is delivered, that a woman ſhall have an appeal in 
the conſtable and marſhal's court of the death of her huſ- 
band ſlain in Scotland: and Littleton putteth the like caſe ; 
that if the king make a voyage into Scotland, and Eſcuage 
be aſſeſſed in parliament, if the lord diſtrain his tenant that 
holdeth by knights ſervice of one entire knight's fee, for 
eſcuage fo aſſeſſed, and the tenant plead and aver, that he 
was with the king in Scotland, by x. days, it ſhall be 
tried by the certificate of the marſhal (of the hoſt of the 
king) in writing under his ſeal, which ſhall be ſent to the 
Juſtices. But this marſhal of the hoſt is always intended 
the marſhal of England, who is to ſerve in thoſe wars, 
which is called the Marſhal of the army, as I can upon 
ſome ſtudy ſufficiently prove by record. 

I hope your lordſhip will not be offended that I peſter 
you with rhapfodical things, and therefore preſuming of the 
ſame, I will ſet down what heralds I have obſerved to be 
in divers princes times, by ſeveral names, in which your 
lordſhip may behold the flourifhing Rate of that degree, 
when it is furniſhed with kings, heralds, and purſuivants 
of the prince, and heralds and purſvivants of divers noble- 
men; for they had alſo heralds and purſuivants, who went 


with the King's heralds to the chapel before their lords, 


Which attended on the king, of which noblemens heralds, 


ſome of them dealt in arms, and gave authority to beat 


© out differences Which they bear. Beſides, I ſhall ſhew 


7 therein 
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therein the firſt inſtitutions of ſome heralds, which I think 
ſhall not be diſtaſteful to your lordſhip ta read. 

In the beginning of Edward the 30. Andrew Windfor 
Mrroy. Beſides, theſe heralds of his children; Claren- 
ceaux belonging ro the duke of Clarence. Lancaſter belong- 
ing to the duke of that name, who, when the houſe of 
Lancaſter obtained the crown, was a king of heralds ; 
which ſo continued, until the houſe of York got the gar- 
land, and brought him back to an herald, 

Glouceſter the herald of that duke. 


Windſor whom the king created upon this occaſion, as 


hath Bertrande Argentyne in his hiſtory of Little Britain, 
Henr. 5. ca. 46. After the battle of Auraye in the year 
1364. which fell in the-38, E. 3. in which Charles le Blois: 
was ſlain, and John Mountforde (aſſiſted by the king) had 
the victory through the Engliſh, the news thereof was 
brought to king Edward ; whereupon (to uſe Bertrand's 
words) Le Roy de Angleterre ęſtoit a Douuers, qui enſcente 
le Novelle en trois jours, que luy fut portie par un Purſcie- 
vante d' Armes de Britaigne en voye du Counte (which was 
John de Mountforde) Lequelle le Roye de Angleterre fis ſon 
Heraulte ſous le noſme de Windeſor L. &c. where the matter 
is ſet out more at large. 

The heralds I read of in records, in other princes times, 
(although they be not all, and whereof ſome have now be- 
ing, and ſome have not) are theſe : 

Firſt, in the time of king R. 2. 

Norrey king of arms. 

March herald. 

Burdeux herald. 

Bardolfe herald, who had power of arms {virtute 
efficti } whereof the record of 22. R. 2. faith, Bar- 
dolfe Haraldus Armorum virtute officit conceſſit Roberto 
Baynarde, ut liceat ſibi & heredibus ſuis impreſſionem 
* file, & Lambeaus in Scutis Armorum ſucrum omit- 
rere, 

In the time of king Henry the 111th. were, 

Lancaſter king of arms, | 


Pereye 
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Percye herald. 


Libarde herald, with many more. 
In the time of king Henry the vth. were, 


| Garter, by him firſt inſtituted. 


| Cadram, herald to the earl of Dorſett. 
In the time of king Henry the vith. 


Guyen' herald. 
Suffolke herald. 
Mowbray herald, with others. 
In the reign of king Edward the fourth the ſtate of the 
office for heralds ſtood in this ſort, as appeareth by a roll 
written about the beginning of king Henry the v11ith. 
wherein is ſhewed both what number of heralds were in 
that king's reign of Edward the 1111th. and alſo how they 
decayed in the time of king Henry the v1ith. in this fort, 


Garter. 


Clarenceaux. 


Norrey. 


Marche. kings. 


Cheſter. 


Guyen. 
Irelande. 
Windeſore. 
Lancaſtre. 
Fawcone. heralds, 
Blewmantell. 
Rougecroſſe. 
Calleys. 


purſuivants. 
Barewicke. 


Roſe · blanche. 
The duke of Glouceſter had, 


Glouceſter herald. 
Blanke-Sanglier, purſuivant. 


The duke of Clarence had, 


Richemont herald. 
Noyre-Tauren, purſuivant. 


The duke of Buckingham had, 


Hereforde herald. 


The earl of Warwick had, 


Warwick herald, 
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The earl of Northumberland had, 
Northumberland herald. 
Eſperaunce purſuivant. 

The earl Rivers had, 

Rivers purſuivant. 

The earl of Worceſter had, 

Worceſter herald, 
Marenceu purſuivant. 

The lord Mountjoye had, 

Charten Blewe purſuivant. 

New the king's grace hath but three kings, garter, 
Richemond, and Nor roy, and one herald, that is, Somer- 
ſett; Lancaſter, York, Windſore, and Falcon be voyde, 
and all the purſuivants, Rougecroſſe, Rougedragon, Callys, 
Barwicke, Guynes, Hampnes, Riſebank, Mountorguill, 
Portcullis, and Raſyne, and no eſtate hath any but only 
the lo. marquis, that hath Grobie purſuivant; and the earl 
of Northumberland, that hath Northumberland herald. 

This was in the time of king Henry the virth. 
God ſave king Henry the v1i1iith. Thus far that roll, 
ſhewing the time of king Henry the viith. Alſo 
as that of Edward the r1vth. in which it ſeemeth, 
that Ulſter now king of heralds in Ireland, had then no 
life, but was called only Ireland. 

In the time of king Edward the vith. there were only 
theſe officers of arms, as is proved out of the letters patents 
of that king, whercin he granteth to us to be. freed from 
all ſubſidies, and other taxes, ſhewing the honour and 
immunities we have amongſt all nations, emperors, and 


kings. 
Garter. 
Clarentieux. kings. 


Norroy. 

_ Carliele, 
Windeſor. 
Yorke, 
Somerſett, 
Cheſter. 
Richemond, 

Yor. I. X Portculleys, 


heralds. 
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Portculleys. } 
Calleys. 

Barwicke. - 
Rougedragon. , purſuivants, 
Blewmantle. 
Rougecroſſe. 


Ryſe bancke. _ 
In this third year of king James, thus ſtandeth the ſtate 
of this office of arms, ( viz. ) 
Garter. 


Clarenctieux. 5 kings, beſide Ulſter king of Ireland. 
Norroy. 

Yorke. 

Richemonde. 

Somerſett. 

Lancaſter. . 
Cheſter. 
Windſor. 
Rougedragon. 
Rougecroſſe. 
Blewmantle. 
Portecolloys. 


Thus as abruptly concluding, as I have diſorderly de- 
livered theſe things in this hinſpot (or, as we corruptly 


purſuivants, and one other pur- 
ſuivant extraordinary called Porteſ- 
mouthe, 


call it, Hochepott) I beſeech your lordſhip to accept them 


with that good mind, with which you have received other 
things from me, and ſo to your Lordſhip moſt humbly 
commending myſelf, that may with Ovid ſay, 


Jamjam felicior ætas terga dedit, tremuloq; gradu 
Venit erga ſeneftus ; 


1 humbly take my leave, as one wholly devoted to your 
lordſhip, and in you to your honourable family, further 
craving pardon for this gouty ſeribling, diſtilled from the 
pen guided by a late gonty hand. | 


Your lordſhip's in what he may 


Clerkenwell Green FRA. THYNNE, 
3*. March 160 5. | Lancaſter. 
veteri ſiilo. | 
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A Conſideration of the Office and Duty of 
the Heralds in England, drawn out of 
ſundry Obſeryations. 


By JohN DoDDRIDCE the King's Solicitor General, at 
the Inſtance of Hen. E, of Northampton, in Aug. 1600. 


\HE word Herald is a Saxon word yet in uſe among 

the Germans, and by Kilianus DuMeus in Dictionario 

fuo Teutonico Latino, interpreted thus; { Fæcialis, pater 

Patratus, internuncius, vel pacis, vel belli feriendi publicus 

præco derived from the word, Her, id gt, Publicus, and 

the word Alte, or, ould, antique, or, as ſome deduce it, 

ſenex in Armis. For the word Her, or Heire, fignifieth 
alſo an Armye, or Multitude Armed. 

Their chief and ſpecial uſe anciently was in the Roman 
ſtate, where they were of great account. Their duty and 
office in that ſtate are fully deſcribed by Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus, in the ſecond book of his hiſtory, and deduced by 
him into y11. ſeveral heads, or ſpecial points. But the 
office and uſe of our heralds may be drawn into theſe 
four. 

Firſt, They are meſſengers by the laws of arms, between 
potentates, for matter of honour and arms. And, as 
Tuily in his ſecond book de /egibus affirmeth out of an old 
Roman law, Feodorum þpacis, belli & Induciarum Oratores 
feciales Judices ſunt, | 

Secondly, They are Cæremoniarum miniſtri, as in the 
coronation of kings and queens, in the creation of noble 
dignities, of honour in the inſtallations of the honourable 


knights, of orders in triumphs, juſts, combats, marriages, 


chriſtenings, interments, and funerals, and to attend in all 
ſolemn aſſemblies of ſtate and honour, And by ſome of 
p them 
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them ought the proclamations of great matters of ſtate to 
be promulged. 

Thirdly, The cauſes of chivalry and gentility are com- 
mitted to their care, as in the right of bearing of arms in 
ſhields, eſcutcheons, targets, banners, pennants, coats, and 
ſach like; correction of arms in their viſitations, and in 
the obſervation of pedizrees, and deſcents of noblemen and 
gentlemen. 

Fourthly, They are the prothonotaries, grifſiers, and re- 
giſters of all acts and proceedings in the courts of the con- 
{table and marſhal of England, or by ſuch as have their 
authority; and in their bocks, and records, they ought to 
preſerve to perpetual memory, all facts and noteable de- 
ſignments of honour and arms. 

The heralds of England have been anciently incorporated 
by the kings of this realm, and reduced i½ Corpus Corpora- 
tum & Collegium, as namely among others in the ſecond 

year of king Richard the third; allo by king Edward the 
ſixth, and queen Mary. 

They are divided into three ſeveral companies; into 
kings, whereof there be now three, Garter, Clarencicux, and 
Norrey : (in times paſt there have been 111er. kings ;) he- 
ralds, whereof there be now fix, York, Richemond, So— 
merſett, Lancaſter, Cheſter, and Windſor 5 and purſui- 
yaats, whereof there now be four, Rougedragon, Blewe- 
mantle, Portcullis, and Rougecroſſe. By the charter of 
king Edward the ſixth, made in the third year of his reign, 
they are diſcharged and made free of all taxes, charges, 
and ſubſidies, granted in parliament. 

As onching the kiags of arms, Garter is the principal, 
being alſo the { necial officer of the noble order of the gar- 
ter. For in the book, commonly called the Black Book of 
the Order of the Garter, I find this ordinance, expreſſing 
the place of garter, and what manner of pe:ſ{on he cught 
to be, and what ſtipend and ſalary he is to have. He is; 
Aecedat Rex Armorum unus, qui Carte, ris Rex Armerum 
Anglie vocabitur, quem / premus & Comilitones ab Gigaita- 
tem ordints Virum Gener 15 Janguinis, bonefet ncminis injignia 

| gerentem, 
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gerentem, infra Regnum Angliæ natum, & ceteris officiali- 
bus, qui nobili Corone Angliæ ſubjecti ſunt, ſapcriorem eſſe 
volunt. Habebit hic d ſupremo ſtipendium annuum XL, li- 
brarum monete legalis Anglig. Preterea unu/quiſque ſeor- 
ſum pro ſui flatus honore fingulis annis donabit ei Dux 4. li- 
bras; Marchio 5. marcas ; comes 4. marcas ; Baro 40. o- 
liches, & Eques Bachalarius ordinis XXv1. ſolidos, & VII. 
denarios, ut tanto hanorificentius ad decus Ordinis vitam 
agat, & officium adminiſtret. Quaties autem Creatio Prin- 
cibis, Ducis, Marchionis, Comitis, Vicecomitis, aut Baronie 


obtingit, idem Garterus veſtes ejus vendicabit, quibus utetur 


#rinfquam Tagam illius dignitatis, & praclari accipiet. 
Which former order I find alſo recited and confirmed by 
g conſtitution written in French, made at Windſor in the 
chapter of the confraternity of the ſaid noble order in the 
f-2{t of St. George in the year of our Lord 1422. being the 
firſt year of king Henry the vith, in theſe words ſpeaking 
of king Henry the vth. Cnſtitua in encreiſament de noſme 
dn dit noble order, & pur eftre entendant, al ſervice de la 
dit Compani & de tout genteleſſe un Servant de Armes fur 
touts les Autres Servaunts des Armes le quel per la dignite, 
de dit order voyle, qui il ſoit Soveraigne de dance I Mice de 
Armes, ſur touts les autres Servaunts des Armes, de Treſ- 
noble Roylme de Engleterre & luy noſme Gertyer Roy des 
Armes de Angloys & i oufter done un fee all dit officer. 
For the better government of the office of arms there 
have been from time to time ſundry ordinances made, ſome- 
time by the lord high conſtable of England, as by 'Thomas 
of Lancaſter, duke of Clarence, lord high ſteward of Eng- 
land, in the time of king Henry the vth. Alſo of latter 
time by Thomas duke of Norfolk earl marſhal of England ; 
by the which ſundry abuſes of the ſaid officers were re- 


tormed touching an of the ſeveral heads and points 


aſoreſaid. 


The viſitations of eule have always been by commiſ- 
ſion, and warrant under the privy ſignet, of which war— 
rants there have been lately many in the office of arms ex- 
tant to be ſeen, both of king Henry the vrch. and ot 
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king H. viir. As touching the giving of arms, often. 

times the kings of this realm have given arms themſelves to 

perfons, for their worthy deeds, or have approved the 

arms given by the officers of arms in that behalf, whereof 
theſe following are precedents : Le Roy a touts Ceux Certes 

Letters weindront Salute Saches qui come vne Chiualler 

Franceis a ceo que nous ſumus informes ad Challenge une nre” 
Leige John de King ſtan, A fayre Certaine ſaits & points du 

Armes oueſque le dit Chiualler nous a fine que le dit nrc 

Leige feit le melius bonorablement receive ef fayre puiſſet, 

& performer les dits faits, & points de Armes luy anouns 

reſceyve in le State de Gentlehome & luy fait Efquyor, & 

valumus que ile foit comis per Armes & Porterg de ſere 

euauant ſceſta faucire dargent ou un Chappen de Azure oue” 
fque un plume de cffriche de Gules & no a touts ceux a queux 

apertint nous notifiamus fer ceux preſentes. In teſtimony de 
quel chat nous anqums fait nres” Letters Pattents de ſoubs 

nre grande ſceace a nre Pallace de Heſim̃ le primer icur 

de Auqſt &c. 

There was one James Parker, a ſervant in court to king 
Henry the viith. that had accuſed Hugh Vaughan (one of 
the gent. uſhers of the faid king) unto the king of ſome 
undutiful words, ſpoken by him of the ſaid king. Where- 
upon the perſon accuſed challenged combat with his accu- 
ſer: and becauſe he was not a gentleman of coat armor, Sir 
John Wriotheflye, then principal king at arms, gave unto 
the faid Hugh Vaughan a coat armor with helm and timber 
the 14th, of October 1490 anne 6. H. 7. Whereupon the 
faid king ſent for the ſaid garter, and demanded of him, 
whether he had made any ſuch patent, or no? who an- 
fwered, that he had made ſuch arms. Whereupon the 
king's highneſs in his moft royal perſon, in open juſtice, at 
Richmond, before all his lords, allowed, and admitted the 
taid grants made by garter, and likewiſe allowed the ſaid 
Hugh Vaughan to run with the ſaid James Parker, who was 
at the ſame time ſlain by the ſaid Vaughan in the ſaid juſts. 

Garter king of arms hath challenged to give arms to men 
of worthy delert; namely by an ordinance in the book af 
the 
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the order of the garter in theſe words: Ad eundem ßerti- Regis Ar- 


nuit Correftis Armorum, atque inſigniorum, quorumcunque 
que uſurpantur, aut geſtantur injuſte. Autoritas inſuper 
& poteſtas Arma hujuſmedi atque inſignia concedendi talibus, 
qui per Acta fortia laudabilia virtuteſque honores ſtatus & 
dignitates merebuntur, juxta antiquam conſuetudinem, lit- 
teraſque pattentes ſuper ea re faciendi &c. 

Alſo Thomas Hallye, alias Norry, was the firſt that 
got theſe words into his patent, dated x1x. Maii xxv111. 
Hen viiith, Litteras Patentes Armorum claris viris do- 
nandi &c. 
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ANTIQUITY or ARMS 
IN ENGLAND. 


By Mr. TATE. 


2. Novr. 1598. 


OR as much as our hiſtoryes doe recorde of five ſeve- 

rall conqueſts of this countrye wherein there have 
bine maney greate bateles fought, it cannot bee but there 
were markes and ſignes uſed in banners, ſtanderdes, and ſuch 
like, whereby everye companye might knowe their owne 
generalles and leaders; amongeſt the which there is men- 
tion that kinge Arthur did change his armes three tymes: 
the firſt beinge two dragones indorſed, which were his fa- 
there's armes; the ſecond 3 crownes, or. Laſtly, when hee 
became a Chriſtian he bare vert a croſe argent, on the firſt 
quarter our ladye with Chriſt in hir armes, or; theſe armes 
were after him borne by the abbottes of Glaſtenburye, 
Although ſome authores wright doutefully of kiuge Arthur, 
yet our hiſtoryes doe agree that his bodey was fo d buryed 
at Glaſtenbury, in the tyme of kinge Henrye the ſecond, 
with a Croſe of leade whereon was writen his name. And 
at Wincheſter there doth remayne at this daye, a great 
rownde table, whereon are writen the names of divers 
knightes, which are taken to bee the knightes of the 
rounde table inſtituted by king Arthur. | have a Frenche 
bocke wherein, king Ar rh SOURS ſer downe to bee one of 
the nyne worthyes, there is alſo printed the arms of his 
knights. 


Divers anciente pedegrees do ſett downe the armes of the 
ſeven kingedomes of the Saxons. 


Thuſe 
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Thuſe fare I have noted briffely for matter of hiſtorye. 
But ſince the uſe of ſeales came into Englande, it is growne 
unto a better perfection. And yet I finde greate difference 
in the arms of St. Edward the Confeſſor, by reaſone there 
are not any arms to be {ene uppon the ſeales of his charter, 
whereoi | have a coppye. Thus in Weſtminſter church 
there are graven in ſtone, a croſſe betwene V birdes with 
legges: and after in the ſame churche wyndowes, and in 
Weſtminſter Hall a croſſe betwene V marteletes without 
legges. However in an ancient coin which I have of this 
king, they are repreſented as being a eroſſe betwene fower 
birds with legges. 

The firſt ſeale with armes, that J have, is the * of 
king Richard the firſt. For on William the Conquereur's 
ſeale and thoſe of other kings from him down to R. 1. there 
is no arms to be diſcerned: and I rede that Lucy cheffe 
juſtice of England in the tyme of K. H. 2. did reprehend a 
gentillman for uſinge a privat ſeale of arms, becauſe, as he 
ſayd, it was peculiar unto the kinge and nobilitye. So 
that untill the tyme of E. 2. onely the kinge and the nobi- 
lyty, did uſe ſeales of armes. But after his tyme the uſe 
of them grewe to be ordinarye. 

The ancienteſt creſt that J have is of Quincye earle of 
Wincheſter in the tyme of H. 3. 

The ancienteſt ſupporters are thoſe of Mortimer earle of 
March in the tyme of R. 2. 

And the ancienteſt of anye ladyes ſeale in loſenge is that of 
the duches of 9 in the tyme of king Richard the 
ſecond. 
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Ne XLIX. 
Of the Antiquitye of Armes in England. 


By ANONYMUS. 
, 2. Nov?. 1598. 


RMES, in their generall ſignification for enſigns of 
| honor borne in banners and ſhields, have been as 
aunciently uſed in this realme, as in any other. For as ne- 


ceſſity, among other nations, bred the uſe of them in ma- 
naging of militarye affayres, for order and diſtinction both 


of whole companies, and particular perſonnes, that their 
valour might be therby more conſpicuous, fo likewife, with- 
out doubt, it did among the inhabitants of this yfle, who 
alwayes have beene as martial as anye other people whatſo- 


cency in their ſervices. It may not be pertinent to this 
purpoſe, to note here out of the ſacred ſcriptures, that 
every tribe of the children of Iſraell pitched under their 
owne ſtandards, or oute of profane authors, that the Ca- 
rians, who were the firſt mercenary ſoldiers, were alſo the 
firſt that bare marks in their ſhields 5 but it is not imper- 
tinent to note, that Conſtantine the Great, who was a na- 
tive of this yſle, bore in his labarum or ſtandard, a faltier 
humett transfixed with the character of the Greek letter 
Rha, and which was accounted for his arms. Afterward, 
as you may fee in Notitia Provinciarum the Britannict 
bare in their ſhield in a carbuncle, a plat partie, per ſaltier. 
The ſtableſiani a plate within an annulet, and the ſecun- 
dani, an annulett upon a croſſe, which were companies 
ſerving in this countrie under the Comes Britanniarum in 
the declination of the Romane empire. For particular 
perſons, as among the Giecians, Uliſſes bare a dolphin; 
among the Romans Julius Cæſar the head of Venus; 
among the Gauls, Chixus, a captaine, a man wayeng 
gold; among the Spaniards, one mentioned by Silius, an 
hundred ſnakes; ſo among the Britannes I only remember 
the victorious Arthur, who bare the Virgine Marie in, his 

| ſhield, 
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ſhield, as Nennius, who lived goo years ſince, recordeth. 
Ia the Saxon Heptarchie, I find little noted of armes, albeyt 
the Germanes, of whom they deſcended, uſed: ſhields, as 
Tacitus ſayeth, Colore fucato, which I know not whether 
I may call armes, or no; neyther know I, whether I may 
teferre hither oute of Beda, how Edwin K. of Northum- 
berland had allwayes an enſigne carted before him, in Eng- 
liſh a tunf, which Vegetias reckoneth among military en- 
ſignes, or how K. Ollwald had a banneroll of gold and 
purple ſett over his tombe at Beardney ; or how Cuthred 


K. of Weſtſex bare in his banner a dragon, or, at the 


battaile of Bureford, as Hoveden noteth; and how the 
Danes bare in their banner a raven, as Aſſerius reporteth, 
omitting the croſſe between the martletts in the coyne of 
K. Edward the Confeſſor. 

Now of arms in the reſtrict ſignification, as we define 
or rather deſcribe them, viz. that arms are enſignes of ho- 
nor borne in banners, ſhields, coats for notice and diſtinc- 
tion of families, and deſcendable to the families. Albeyt 
the Germanes write, that according to this definition, 
arms beganne to be in uſe among them in the tyme of Ca- 
rolus Magnus, yet I have not obſerved that they were in 
like uſe in England in the tyme of the Conqueſt, or ſome 
yeares after. For no armes do appeare in the ſeales of the 
firſt Norman kings; but ſhortly after the Conqueſt, the eſti- 
mation of armes beganne in the expeditions to the Holy 
Land, and afterwards, by little and little became hereditary, 
when it was accounted an eſpecial honor to poſterity to 
reteyne thoſe armes, which had been diſplayed in the Holy 
Land in that holy ſervice againſt the profeſſed enemies of 
Chriſtianitye. To this time do the learned Frenchmen re- 
ferr the originall of hereditary armes in Fraunce, and in 
myne opinion, without prejudice to others, we alſo then 
receaved e hereditary uſe of them; which was not fullye 
eſtabliſhed until the time of K H. the third. For in the 
inſtances of the laſt earles of Cheſter, the two Quincies, 
earles of Wincheſter, and the two Lacies, earles of Lin- 
coln, the arms of the father till varied from thoſe of the 
ſon, as every man here knoweth better than myſelfe. 
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Ne L. 
Of the Antiquity of Arms in England. 


By Mr. M1icHAEL HENEAGE. 


2, Nov. 1598, 
} 
OCHING the antiquitie of armes in England, the 
recordes, wher I ſerve, give lyttel lygbt, and my 
ſelfe therfore cannot ſay much. 

But entering otherwyſe into the conſideration therof, 
either by the etimology of the word, or ule of the thing, I 
ſuppoſe the ſame” naturally, and originally to depende or 
apnertcine eſpecially unto forrign and military fervice in the 
field; wher men of preateſt valew being appointed leaders 
or commanders of larger or leſſer companies attending up- 
pon them, and under their direction; commodyte of uſe, 
and reaſon, thought it requiſite that every of theſe leaders 
ſhould ether in color or impreſs carye ſuche difference as 
might diſtingniſhe and make him known from al] other, 
wherby his folowers might the better be kept from diſorder 
and confuſion ; which notes or inſignes of armes firſt 
choſen or allowed unto them for the tyme and uſe of their 
ſervice, was afterward retained by them in tyme of peace 
and at home, as a note and teſtimony of their place and 
preferment in tyme of ſervice, before the common fort, and 
wherby they were reputed as men of more note (that is) 
more notable, and by contraction of ſpeche more noble 
than others. Wheruppon, happely as I think, came the 
word Ncoilis, being the ſame as notabilis, and hereupon 
the ſeveral markes and deviſes, which we call Armes in 
Engliſh, are aptly and uſualy in Latin called 1n/#gnia nobi- 
litatis. 

Herewithall it may be alſo thought, that ſuch perſons 
and ther iſſues retayning the ſayd notes of nobilitye, were 
accuſtomed and allowed the uſe of them at all ty mes after, 
in eny tyme of military ſervice. And althoughe they had 
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Of the Antiquity of Arms in England. 
not their or their anceſtors former places in the feild of 
leaders, yet did they ſtill, needing now no high and open 
inſignes in feild as aforeſayd, carry upon ther ſhelds ther 
auncient armes and notes of their nobelyte. Wherenppon, 
as at this day, ſuch perſons, ether uppon the cauſes affore- 
ſayd, or otherwyſe, for eny other notable ſervice performed 
by chem to ther country or commonwelthe, are now called 
Armigeri, ſo were they in old tyme, as apperethe by re- 
cord, cauled Scutiferi in the ſame ſence as we now uſe 
armigeri. And ſo do I reade in the records of K. Ed. 
the 3d. that that ſaid king in a graut made to Jeffrey 
Chaucer cauleth hym Scut ier. 
M. E. 


N* LI. 
Of the Antiquity of Arms in England. 


By Mr. AGARD. 
2. Nov", 1598. 


LTHOUGH this propoſition is of ſuch quality as 

I am altogether ignorante of, as beinge not able to 

blaze any armes, yet becaule it is required, that I ſhoulde 
bringe ſomewhat to the buyldinge, I have thought good to 
aforde that ſmale matter which I conceyve thereof. I ſuppoſe 
the firſte to come chiefly from the Normans, beinge brought 
in by Edwarde the Confeſſor; and after more plentyfullye 
practiced by the Conqueror, and the nobles that cam in 
with him. For [I reade in an olde chronycle of the lyves 
of the dukes of Normandye in Frenche wrytten hande, 
that William the Conqueror beſeiging Dunfront ; Geoffrey 
Martell, duke of Anjowe came to its relief, Whereof 
William underſtandinge, ſent William le Fytz Oſborn, 
Regnault de Mountgomery, and Guillame le Fytz-cherry, 
(all which cam into England afterwards with him) to 
vie we 
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viewe Geoffreyes forces, and to tell him, that on the mor- 
rowe the ſaid Geoffrey ſhould finde him keapinge the 
gates of Dunfront. Which meſſage, when Mountgomerye 
had delyvered, Geoffreye annfwered, Tell duke William 
that to-morrowe I wil be at the gate and will enter if I can; 
and becauſe I would have duke William know me, I will 
be mounted upon a whyte courſer, and will beare my 
ſhielde all goulde without a difference. To whom Mount- 
gomerye aunſwered, Sir, take no thought for that, for to- 
morowe morninge you ſhall finde duke William mounted 
heere upon a baye courſer, and bearinge his ſhield all 
vermelle ; and becauſe you ſhall the better knowe him, he 
will carye on the ende of his launce a ladyes handcar chef to 
wipe your face withall. N 

Now after the Conqueror was entered England, in everye 
place where himſelfe and his nobles buylt eyther theyre 
caſtles or theyre abbayes, theye ſett forth theyre armes in- 
graven. Whereas there is not to be ſeene in anye old 
buildinges before the Conqueſt that any armes weere ſet 
up. As for example, the neyther parte of Saint Paules, 
which was Templum Dianz, and built longe before the 
Conqueſt, hathe not anye. 

I have peruſed Domeſday, and the pleadings in the 
Kinge's Bench and Common Pleas in the Reigns of R. 1. 
king J. H. 3. E. 1. E. 2. E 3. R. 2. H. 4. H. 5. and in 
none of all theſe Kinges tymes is mencyoned anye contro- 
verſye betwixt partye aud partye for matters of armes. 
Therefore, as I ſuppoſe, thoſe matters weer handled in a 
peculyer ſorte by themſelves. And I am the rather in- 
duced ſo to think, for that I finde in a parliament role de 
anno xxiijo. E. 1. in a controverſye betwyxte Reſeye and 
Fytz Thomas, about approbryous wordes, which Fytz 
Thomas charged Reſey ſhoalde ſpeake againſte the kinge, 
that the ſayd Reſey gevinge bim the lye and chalenginge 
che ſayd Fytz Thomas, the ſayd chalenge was returned 
out of Ireland into the Kinge's Benche by Walter Hayes 
chyef juſtyce in Irelande, and ſo was adjorned from daye 
to daye bothe in the Common Pleas and Exchequier, and 

ſo 
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ſo at length to the parliament, The kinge geveth judg- 
ment in this matter, that there were errors ſoundrye wayes 
in the manner of the proceedings, by theis words, Et non 
fit uſitatum in Regno iſto placitare in Curia Regis, Placita 
de Defamacionibus ; aut inter partes aliquas Duellum confi dee 
rare in placitis in quibus ad Curiam Regiam non pertinet, 

Cc. 

Agayne, Ft in hoc erratum eſt, quod ijdem IWalterus & 
alij diem Duelli eorum eis alſignatum aſſignarent coram iþ/o 
Domino Rege quod ſimiliter uit omnino contra Legem & 
confuetudinem Regni, &c, 

And of what great accompte, the ſame ADs" and 
other Angevyns made of theyre armes of antiquytie appear- 
eth in a role of the pedegre of the howſe of earle Warren, 
which is in the Q. Majeſty's threaſaurye, wherein it is ſaid 
that Hamelinus, brother to kinge H. 24, after he had 
maryed Iſabell, the daughter and onely heyre of the ſayd 
howſe of Warren, aſſump/it arma Uxoris ſue, et arma pa- 
tris ſui dimiſit & heredes ſui poſt ipſum, eſteminge yt great- 
ter honor to carrye the auncyent armes of his wiffes aun- 
ceſtors, than his fathers, which was a ſtraunger. Vobis 
cogentibus feci quod potui. 


ARTHURE Ac ARD. 


Ne LIL, 
Of the Antiquity of Arms. 
By Doc rox DorLreE. 


N a queſtion which cannot be proved by authoritie, 
probabilites and conjectures are to be uſed. 

It is very likely that warrs and weapons are almoſt coe- 

tanea, as the cauſe befor the effect; one precedent, the 
other conſequent, and ſo are bellum, et arma. 


The 
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The ancient defenſive weapons were Parma, Cly- 
peus & Scutum *; theſe differed in forme, bigneſs, 
and antiquity ; but all were large, and apt to receave 
ſom colour, ſignature, and difference, wherof cam 
the name of Inſignia, and the man moſt noted for his 
valour was termed Inſignis. 

Warrs at the firſt were but rapine, non Hopes ab Hoſ- 
pite tutus, which might be properly termed Bellum Bellui- 
num, but when civility produced diſcipline, armes were 
martialed by diſcipline. 

Then virtue was rewarded with honor, and cowardneſs 
with ſhame, whereuppon the generoſity of ſome ſpirits 
deſyrous to excell and to be noted, did make their ſhields, 
bucklers, or targats, to have ſome ſpeciall note, whereby 
they might be inſignes. I therfore by conjecture conclude 
that the antiquitie of armes are anſwerable to the antiquitie 
of warre: and as warrs were diſciplined and martialed, ſo 
were armes alſo noted and regiſtred, and the perfection of 
the one did produce the perfection of the other. 

Nowe therfore when warrs in England firſt began, eſpe- 
cially by the invaſion of the Saxons and ſtrangers, then as 
warrs, ſo armes wear diſciplined, | 

Armes and ſeales wear not coetanea by many deſcents, 
for there is no mention made of ſeales befor Edward the 
Confeſſor, and then his ſeale was a croſs drawen uppon 

parchment by his chancelor, 


* Scutis protecti corpora longis, Virg. 8. Xneados, 
Enſe levis nudo Parmag, inglorius alba. Virg. 

Clypeis ante Romani uſi ſunt, deinde poſtquam ſtipendiarii facti ſunt, 

Scuta pro Clypeis fecere. Livius. 6. 
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No LIII. 


Of the Antiquity of the Name of Duke in 
England. 


| 
By Anonymous, 


25th November 1598, 


E have receaved this worde duke from the Frenche, 
| and from the Latine worde dux, which derived 


from duco, doth compriſe in fignification not only guides, 
but alſo leaders in warre, as well thoſe of particular com- 
panies, as the generall of whole armies. And in no other 
ſence is that paſſage in Tacitus to be underſtode, where he 
ſays, that the Germans our progenitours Reges ex nobili- 
tate, duces ex virtute ſumunt. 

Under the Roman emperours about the tyme of Alius 
Verus, as I gather out of Spartianus, not only leaderg in 
warre, but alſo governors of marches, and outmoſt borders, 
beganne firſt to be called Duces. And in that notable re- 


corde of the Romane Empire, Notitia Provinciarum, there 


are ſpecified 12 duces, which had charge of the limits in 
the weſt empire, amonge whom dux Britanniarum was 
one. Yet if I ſhould tranſlate, I would not tranſlate dux 
Britanniarum, duke of Britayne, for it appeareth oute of 
Euſebius, where he ſheweth how Conſtantine the Greate in- 
vented new degrees of dignities, that dux was inferior to 
comes, and the ſame appeareth alſo in Caſſiodorus. 

After the fall of the Romane Empire, this worde dux was 
ſtill retained by the Lombards in Italy for a governor, as is 
manifeſt by Paulus Diaconus, where he ſheweth how after 
the death of Clephus, diverſe duces were appointed to go- 
vern the territories, That it was then a name of a judiciall 
office rather than of honor, Igather by the patents, whereby 
they were made duces, the tenor wherof is this taken out of 

Vol. I. Z Marculphus, 
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larculphus, who gathered a book of preſidents about 
the year of Chriſt 600. 


Pracipue regalis in hoc ber fecta collaudatur clementia, 
ut inter vniverſum pabulumi bonitas & vigilantia 
requiratur perſonarum, nec facile cuilibet judiciariam 
conventt comittere dignitatem, niſi prius fides, ſive 
firenuitas videatur probata. Ergo cum & fidem 
et utilitatem tuam videmur habere compertam, ideg 
tibi actionem Ducatus Comitatus Patriciatus in 
Pago illo quem Anteceſſor tuus uſque nunc viſus eſt 
egiſſe, tibi agendum, regendumque commiſſimus, ita 
ſemper ut erga regimen naſiriim fidem illibatam cuſ- 
todias, Oc. 


Otho the great about the year 970, as Sigonius ob- 
ſerved, to aſfure himſelf the better of ſerviceable men, 
gave them in feodo, dignitates, which were to be duces, 
. marchiones, comites, capitanei, valuaſores, and valuaſini ; 
or prædia, mannours, lordſhippes, and landes; henceforth 
they beganne to be hereditary, and patrimoniall in Italie. 
Alſo about the ſame time in Germanie, dutchies and coun— 
. ties. were given in Germanye to certaine men and their 
heirs, with the proprieties and regalities.. For before that 
time there were no titles of honour amonge the Germanes, 
but Princißes, and Sempfrien, which are thought to have 
been Barones. | 

As yet the name of duke came nott into England, for al- 
beit, we find in Latine hiſtorians, that manye duces were 

flayne in the Daniſh invaſion, yet they were not dukes but 
governors of provinces. For in the Saxon chronicles 
wherout the Latine was tranſlated, thoſe are called Ealdor- 
men or Forles, which in the Latine are named Duces. 
And although many in that age ſubſcribed their names to 
Luatine charters, with the addition of dux, yet I have ob- 
» ſerved in the book of Worceſter, that they which are 
named in ſome charters Duces, are in other charters of the 
ſame yeare called Principes and Comites. And fo we ſee 


that William the Conqueror, whom we commonly called 
Duke 
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Duke of Normandy, is in the ould Saxon chronicle called 
Zorle, aud every where in Malmeſbury, Willhelmus Comes 
ANermaniz., And Alan of Britaine, whom all men do call 
Duke of Britainne, which is thought to be the moſt aun- 
cient hereditary dukedome, is in that authentic record 
Domeſday Booke named Comes Alanus, and not Dux. His 
ſucceſſors in their charters ſtiled themſelves ſometymes 
Duces, ſometimes Comites ; until Philipp the French king 


in the year 1297 confirmed to them the title of Duke of 


Britaine, Shortly after, that title of duke was firſt brought 
into England by K. Edward the third when he created 
his eldeſt fonne Duke of Cornwall. 


N LIV. 
Of the Antiquity of Dukes in England. 


By Jos EPH HOLLAND. 


24˙b. Nov". 1598. 


T appeareth in Gefferey of Monmouth, that in Ceſar's 

tyme there were dukes, earles, and barons ; and that 
in order to incourage them to fight againſt the Britons, 
he gave them greate guiftes of gold and ſylver. And Ceſar 
beinge driven to retyer out of Brytane was the laſt man 
himſelf that entered into his ſhippes ; alſo in the ſame book, 
Cador duke of Cornwall is mentioned- as having had 
delirered unto him by king Arthur; 600 knightes and 
4000 eſquiers and others men to fight agaynſt the Saxons; 
and Mr. Stowe in his abridgement ſayth, that Conſtantyne, 
kinſman of Arthur and ſoune of Cador duke of Cornwalle, 
was ordanyd king of Erytonye. 

I have an auncieat Saxon charter made by kinge Eadgar, 
whereunto amongeſt divers others, there are ſix dukes 
witneſſes ; their names are Aelf here dn Aelf hezh dux: 
Ordgar dux: Aepelitan dux: Aepel hme dux: Brihtned 

2 2 dux: 
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dux: alſo it is to be noted that in this ſame charter, the 
names of the archbyſhops, byſhops, and abbotts, are 
written before thoſe of the dukes, 

Hollingſhed in his chronicle, fo. 235, recordeth that 
kinge Edgar's ſecond wiffe was called Alfreda ; being the 
daughter of Orgar duke of Devon ; by whome hee had 
yſſue Egelthred, that was after kinge of this lande, and is 
buryed in Powles. 

Duke Wade reyſed warre agaynſt Ardulſe king of 
Northumberland, and there is mention of duke Chorth- 
mond and of duke Aldred (Hollingſhed fo. 201.) 

But whether it was hereditary, or but nomen aſficii 
before the conqueſt, I refer it unto them that are better 
{tudicd therein then myſelfe. 

The firſt duke that | finde fence the Conqueſt was made 
by king Edward the thirde xj. regni ſui; where hee 
made of the earledome of Cornwayle a dutchye, and created 
the blacke prince his eldeſt ſonne prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwalle and earle of Cheſter (Hollingſhed, fo. 900.) 
And I have a ded made by the ſayd black prince, wherein 
his ſtile is Edward Diſne Fitz de Roy Dengleter and de 
France, prince de Aquitonie et de Cales, duc de Cornwall, 
counte de Cheſter, and ſegnior de Biſcane. 

Alſo I have a letter written by the duke of Buckingham 
unto the duke of Yeorke in the tyme of king H. 6. the 
fupericription whereof is, To the Heygh and myghty 
Prince, the Right Worſhipful, and with all my harte my 
intirely beloved brother the Duke of Yeorke. 


JOSEPH HOLAND, 
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Ne LV. 


Of the Antiquity of the Name of Duke in 
England. 


By ANONYMOUS, 


27. Novembris 1590, 


IE name of dux, or duke ſignifying a captayne or 
leader, cannot be of Jeſs antiquity in England then 

ether civil or forreign warrs, which inforceth men of leſs 
knowledge or experience to range themſelves, and to march 
under the condutte of men of greteſt marke for their mar- 
tiall feates; for I take this name rather to importe the 
office of leading an army, then any note of further dignity 
then belongeth to a captaine, Therefore in Croſius and 


Beda, they are called h-j\crozar, and ſometyme ladreopar or 
lrwercoparp. 


The Cronicles ſpeke of many duks in tyme of the Brittons, 
as Glorio duke of Demetia, Coill duke of Kaercolym or 
Colcheſter, Cadwanus duke of Venedotia. The Saxons 
often ſubſcribed their names to charters by the name of 
duces, as in the charter of Edgar to Weſtminſter, Alfere, 
Marchere, Ofluc, and fix other dukes, The like in divers 
charters before and after his tyme. 

Before the conqueſt, I ſuppoſe no further eſtate be- 
longed to theſe dukes and leaders then to carles, for 
the conducte of the men of eache ſhire belonged 
to the earles of the ſhere, which are commonly called 
albonmen, that is princes, though the word be derived from 
alde or olde, as we now ſpeke for aldoplienerre ſignifieth 
authority, and alepvome, ſuperiority and primacy ; and 
orphans, that are deſtitute of ſuccour, are termed 
-lbopleara. And ſeldome in the Saxon cronicles are they 
termed hereroza-, for that the name of Alderman implied 
more then heretoge, or captayne, yet an. dom. 1003. yt 
is faid, that Ælfric, alderman, having the conduct of Wilt- 
ſhere men againſt the Danes, detracted the battel fayn- 


ing 
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4 Cron. Sax. ing himſelf ſick, ſo that his people returned back for 
65 Jonne pe heneroza pacas onne bip call re hens pp ze hindhad. 
| 140 if the captayne fayle, the whole hoſte is hyndred. This 
| lik proveth the name Alderman to comprehend heretoge within 
| Il | vt, conſidering that both in this and al other places of the 
Hy Cronicle, ſuch as have the leading of the forces of each 
ſhere have no other addition, but only aldonmen, But 
the Daniſh captains are called Eorles, as an. 871, Athel- 
[ wulfe fought with ij. eorles at Englefeld, and ſtew one 
1 of them called Sidroc, but iiij. nights after about Reading, 
1 Athelwulfe aldorman was flayne, and fowre nights after 
15 that king Aethered and Alfred his brother fought with 
+ them at Aeſceſdune, there the Danes divided their battel 
fi in two, Bacgſeg and Healſdene lead the one, and their 
| eorles the other : king Aethered fought with the com- 
| pany that the hethen kings lead and flew Bacgſeg 
e alpned pæahr pꝛõ þana eojila gernuman J bæn peas pinoc eople 
offlez:n je ealva 5 o beann cohle. This is the firſt place wher- 
in I read the name of eorle, and long after this J find no 
Saxons called Eorles. In the charter of Edgar made to 
the abby of Weſtminſter, dated the xvij. yere of his raigne, 
an, dom. 974, 1 find theſe witneſſes, Elfere dux, Ethel- 
wine dux, Britnode dux, Oflac dux, Ethelbardus dux; 
but the Saxon Cronicle calleth the aldormen, an. dom. 983, 
Alrhene ealdonman poji5renms, an. dom. 992. Apclpine calbonman 
Sepon, an. 991. Rpthrnos Ealdop man FR OF, le gon. , Where 
Acthelwarde writeth that Herbithus dux a Danis in loco 
Merſe Undarum truncatus fuit, The Saxon Cronicle faith 
N an. dom. 838. He ne bh ð cal-opman par oyrle en prom hebe num man- 
num moni menn m hm on mepre-yanum. St. Edward v“, 
Kal. Jan. 1066, made two ſeveral charters of ſundry poſ- 
ſeſſions to the abby of Weſtminſter, wherto the fame men 
being witneſſes ſubſcribe to the one by the name of Duces, 
to the other by the name of Comites ; viz. to the one thus, 
Haroldus dux, Edwin* dux, Leofwinas dux, Gyr%e dux. 
To the other Haro!dus dux, Edwinus comes, Gir*e 
comes, Leofwinus comes, Morkerus comes. Now the 


Saxon Cronicle calleth them generally eorles and not dukes 
an, dom. 1064, vthzoron heopa cond Torriz. And again, com Ha- 
Bold con; and an. 1066. the fame Croniele iaich, J hom pid peahe 
Mozikezic 
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Mopkeze eopl and Eavpine eopl. In the charter of Wal- 
phere made to Medha ſtede now Peterborough, it is ſaid, 
Ego Wulfere Rex cum Sociis regibus Chriſti Patribus, ac 
ducibus, hanc donationT” confirmavi, wherto ſome ſubſcribe 
by the name of Kings, ſome by the name of Biſhops, and, 
laſtly, divers by the name of Princes: which muſt needs be 
referred to theſe whom the king calleth Duces, for that 
no other but of theſe tfree ſorts doe ſubſcribe at all. 

So in myne opinion dux, comes, Aldorman, eorle, here- 
toge, ladleow, are names of like dignity; but dux, here- 
toge & ladleoẽw implye not ſo much as comes, alderman, 
eorle, which are names of offices belonging as well to peace 
as warre, and that by virtue of this office they were princes. 


* tate 


No LVI. 


Of the Etymology, Dignity, and Antiquity 
of Dukes. 


By Mr. Do xL x. 


ES anciennes apanages du Fils du Roys de France 
portoit titre des Comptes, Le Compte d*'Anjou, 
Compte de Poictou, Compte d'Eureux, Compte d'Athois, 
En quelques Actes & inſtruments du Conville & de 
Tollette en la Subſcription ſe trove; 

Adulphus Comes Scautiarum, & Dux Venedarius Comes 
Scautiarum & Dux. Ella Comes & Dux, Faudilu Comes & 
Dux. 

Les Duos portent la Courrone a haulte Fleurons. Alciat 
le Juriſconſult dift que de ceſte marque n' en ſcauroit tro- 
ver que trois ou 4. come le Duc de Milan, de Savoye, & 
de Burgoigne. 

Le Duc ordonnant ſes Battailles doit avoir ſon Cheval 
couvert des ſes armes, & luy auſſi; & doit avoir fur fon 
Heaulme de teſte, un Chapillet d'or bien riche, en figni- 

hance 
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. fiance qu'il ſoit Duc. Et doit avoir une Banniere & penon., 
Et doit eſtre accompagne de 400 Lances, &. ſa Baniere de 
autant, & le gens de traict al avenant & avec luy, ſes 
Comtes & ſes Barrons ; et ſi il ordonoe ſes batailles a pied, 
il doit deſcendre ſoubs 1a banniere, qui doit eſtre d'eſchelles 
avecs ſes Contes & Barons. Et s'il ordonne fa Bataille a 
Cheval, il doit faire ſon debvoir juſques a eſtre mort ou 
pris. Car le Roy ſon Souvairain eſt tenu de le venger, & a 
tirer hors de priſon. Et pour ce peult mieux advanturer 
une Duc qu'un Roy, en quelque Bataille que ſe ſoit. 

A duke had 4 contes, an carle 4 barons, a baron had 4 
caſtelſhips, a captain 4 fiefs. 
Ocdinairament, ſur 12 Contes y avoit un Duc, come 
les Lieutenans Generauls des Provinces d' a preſent Com- 
maundent aux Gouverneurs particuliers des Places. Et ce 


Duc commandoit auſdits x11 Contes, & a leurs gens du 
guerre les Duc, & c. 


Ne LVII. 


Of the Etymology, Dignity, and Antiquity 
of Dukes in England. 


By Mr. AGARPD. 


1 Have . good to ſett downe the reaſon that in- 
duced me to preſs ſo carneſtlye the re- examination of 
our former conferences, for this cauſe onely, viz. That it 
ſeemeth to me in that there was not in anye of our former 
propoſitions anye judyciall or fynall concluſion ſett downe, 
wherby wee might ſay this is the judgement or right opy* 
nyon that is to be gathered out of everye man's ſpeache. 

DO AS leavinge each queſtion undecyded, our aſſemblye 
might be rather demed a courte of Moreſpeach, as in old 
tyme there was ſuch an one at Oxford, than a learned con- 
fercnce. Therefore I wiſhe this abuſe (as I take yt under 
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your better cor recſion and reformacyon) might in our nowe 
meetings be reformed. And that uppon every poynt, men 
being heard, the ſoundeſt judgements might be thereuppon 
concluded. But now to this propoſition, Of the Etymology, 
Dignity, and Antiquity of Dukes in England. 

[ reade in a concluſion made after king Edward the 
Confeſſor's lawes, that after the realme was ſhyred, the 
ſame ſhyres were commytted to the government of ſome 
one great perſon for the keeping of the peace, and which 
perſons were receyved into theyre government in this forte. 
The men of worthe of that ſhyre or provence aſſembled 
to meet him at a place appoynted, and ſo dyſmounted from 
theyre horſes and came with reverence to him ; and with 
theyre weapons, as lances, and ſuch lyke, touched the 
toppe of his ſtaffe, and ſo thereby promyled him to be his 
followers, and to be under his conduct for the preſervation 
of the peace, and gave him that tytle Dux, i. e. their cap- 
tain under the prince for the rule of that province. Fe 
had authorytye to appoynte under officers in that his 
place, ſome over ten townes, which were called Decanss, 
quali Caput Decimarum Villarum, ſome over hundreds, 
which weere called Centenarios, and ſome over 1ij. hun- 
dreds called Tit hingt. Theſe great perſons weere called 
Aldermanni, non propter ſenectutem ſed propter ſapientiam. 

Some of theſe I find called in charters Dux, and in ſome 
other places Comes. As Edward the Confeſſor in his rati- 
tycation of the foundation an. 1043. of Coventrye, calleth 
Leofric venerabilis Dux, yea and the witneſſes to the ſane 
as well the ſame Leofric as Godwin, Harold, Swyard, 
Sweyne, Toſto, and Randulphus. Moſt of thete. are 
called in other charters but Comites, ſo as in theyre govern- 
ment they weere called Duces, and for the NO s pleaſure 

called Camites. 

Kinge Edbald in his charter of land given to I Auſten's 
of Canterbury, dated an. 618. ſetteth downe divers wit- 
neſſes who are neither called Earle nor Dukes, as Egbar- 
tus, Erambertus, Suerdus, &c. 

King Olwyn lykwiſe dothe the lyke. | 

Vol. I. A a Yen, 
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Of the Antiquity and Privileges of Caſtles. 

Yea, and yt appeareth that the eaſt kings had manye 
kings under them, ſome called Kings and ſome Duces. As 
king Offa in his charter hathe theſe witneffes, Eafred filius 
regis, Brordran dux, Adelard princeßs. 

King Kenulphus in his charter hathe theſe witneſſes in 
this order; Edapeard dux, then the queene Kinhelm, dux 
Bernhered prepoſitus, Endred rex, Tydnulf dux, Swiden 
comes; and ſo dux, comes, and prepoſitus are intermingled 
one with another, in ſo much that they ſeem to have 
been of equall authoritye before the Conqueſt, Since the 
Conqueſte, I finde no duces before king Henry the 34's 
time, How they are created I leave to the heralds. 


ARTHUR AC ARD. 


No LIX. 


Of the Etymology, Antiquity, and Privileges 
of Caſtles in England. 
By Mr. AGARB. 
9. Feb. 1598. 


$ to the Etymology of the name, I will leave that 
point to be diſcourſed of at large by thoſe who 
have trayvailled in readinge authors of other nations and 
languages, for my own part not differing from ſuch who 
eſteem caſtles to be no other than forts made by con- 
querours or their under lieutenants, wherin- and whereby 
their fouldiers and followers might be retyred and kept 
ſalfe from th' incurſions of their adverſaries. 

In regard to the antiquity of eaſtles I thinke the ſame to 
have benne from Ceaſer's tyme, for twoe cauſes eſpecially; 
the one, becauſe thoſe holdes or bates reſemble mooſtly 
the firſte foundation of the capitoll of Rome, as I have 
ſeen it deſcrybed, namely, that the chief tower thereof 
7 was 
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was but a circular building, and a court trenched about 
with an bye dytche and ſome ſmale walle thereupon. In 
many places of this realme where thoſe olde rounde towers 
weere ſeytuated in caſtles, theyre weere mounted higher 
than the reſte of the caſtle, and had in the ſame a deep 
dungeon at leaſte x. or xij. fathom deep, and a well of 
of water. Such high towers were called, yea and yet are 
called the Keape, and in ſome countreys the Juillet. The 
country people being aſked what they mean by Juillet, 
will aunſwere Julius Ceſar's Tower. In 4 places in Eng- 


lande, I have harde the ſame. Three of theſe have beene 


made with round towers, and the fourth with a tower 
four ſquare. The firſt is Tutbury Caſtle. The ſeconde 
the caſtle in Cambridge, where I, being a ſcholar there, 
ſaw the Juillet ſtanding, but it hath been ſince in my 
tyme defaced. The third rownde one is yet ſtandiuge at 
Warwycke, and the ſame, to my remembrance, is men- 
cyoned by Ceaſar in his Commentaries to have been built 
by him. None of theſe three can be eaſely pearced, I 
mean the mortar of them, with a pyckeaxe, whereas others 
of a latter building will eaſelye be beaten downe. The 
fourth is in the Tower of London, called by ſome the 
Cradle, and by others the Juillet, id eſt, Julius Tower. 
Theſe towers or fortes weere at the firſt of ſmale con- 
tent, and ſuffyced to hold a ſmall garryzon to keep in awe 
a whole countreye of unarmed people, and ſo contynued 
without enlarginge anye wayes all the time of the Brittons 
and the Saxons, yea, and of the Danes alſo. For I read 
in the hiſtorye of Normandye, wrytten in Frenche, that 
when Sweyne king of Denmark entered this realme againſte 
kinge Alred or Alured, to revenge the night ſlaughter of 
the Danes done by the Saxons of Englande, he ſubdued 
all before him, becauſe there were no fortes or caſtles to 
withſtande or ſtop him. And the reaſon yelded, is be- 
cauſe the fortes of England, for the moſt part, weer buylte 


after the Normans poſſeſſed the realme. The wordes be 
theſe: 
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Suen le Roy des Danoys ala parmy Angleterre conmuerant 
et ne Luy contrediſeit lon nulle choſequil voulſiſt faire, car 
kers il n'avoit que pon on nulles forteſſes, et les y ont puys 


fait faire celles qui y ſont les Normans quant & depuys 


ils conquiſtrent le pays. 
do as I am perſwaded that as the Saxons found the 


realme without ſtronge holdes and fo ſubdued the Britons, 


in lyke caſe the Danes expelled and vanquiſhed them, 

Laſtly, the Normans conquered them all, and everye 
earle afterwards ſupplied with large buildinges the ſame 
Juillets, which have kepte theire names to- this day. Yea 
the ſame have had this pryvelledge never to be raſed, but 
as it weere rather to be preſerved, ſavinge that for want 
of reparations ſome of them haye decayed. | 

In the tyme of kinge Stephen, when an accorde was 
made berwyxt him and the empreis Maud and her 
ſonne, yt was then ordered (becauſe that the Garbriles 
that then aroſe ſprange cheiflye uppon the fortes of noble- 
men newlye builte, and ftrenghthend in fo greate a multi— 
tude) that there ſhonlde be raſed to the nomber of xic, 
and xv. ſtronge holds. Myne author is a leger book in 
Mr. Walter Cope's cuſtodye, intitled Regiſtrum Prioratus 
de Dunſtaple; and his words are theſe, 1154. Concordia 
Fafa eft inter Regem Stephanum & Ducem Henricum quem 
Rox arrogavit in Filium & Succeſſorem. Addito quod Mu- 
nicienes Reges femfore fundatæ diruerentur, quarum nu- 
merus ufquam ad undecimum Centum xv. excrevit, 

But now to returne to my Norman hiſtorye, which J 
will confirme by the te{tymonze of the mooſte auncyent 
recorde of the lande, which is the book of Domeſday, 
And I will ſhewe that after the Conqueror had diſpoſed to 
his nobles theyre ſhares of his conqueſte, the ſame nobles, 
with theyre friends and followers, drewe themſelves into 
their ſtronge holds, and there fortifyed and kepte theyre 
garryſons for the keapinge under of the conquered, who 
much repined againſte thoſe uſurpers, and privily murdred 
them, as they founde occaſyon and oportunyte, where- 
uppon the kinge, W. Conqueror, ordeyned the ſtatute, 

in:ituled 
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*ntituled Murdrum. But leaving that matter, I come to 
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the courſe which theſe gallant conquerors uſed in theyre - 


ſcverall governments. They gave to theyre followers, 
which weere, as their charters are intitled, Omnibus Baro- 
nibus et Heminibus ſuis, tam Franchigenis quam Anglis, 
&c. Frenche, Engliſhe, &c. all the lands about the ſame 
caſtles, to hold of them by Caſtle warde, as alſo by yeldinge, 
ſome of them rente, and ſome of them horſes, hownds, 
victualls, &. The ſame courſe did Edward the firſt 
hold in the conqueſt of Wales. For he bound the bor- 
derers of the caſtles to yeild corn for ſouldyers, provender 
for horſes, rent, &c. as apppeareth in ſundrye Welche 
accompts, which rents are to this day, contynued in de- 

maunde, and payde. In a late Shropſhyre account are 
thele words, Reddit Wardam or Guardam ad Caſtrum Salep 


et Averam vic. Et pro 1 id eft, pro foſſato Caſtri | 


purgands vel mundanda, vii! And ſo again Tenementum 


de nobis fer Servicium inveniendi unum Hominem cum 


Hambergenio ad cuſtodiend. caſtrum noſftrum de Mungum- 
mery pro XL, dies ſumptibus ſuis propriis tempore Guerre. 
Theſe nobles, I ſay, built and founded foundry ſtrong 
holds in the 615 98 whereof I will mention ſome as they 
are ſet down in Domeſday. A 
Wolvham, rex, i 
Montague, com. Moriton. | 
Caſtellum in villa ibm”. 
Caſtellum Eſtrighorell fecit 
Comes Wills, item Berchelay. 
Duddelei. 
Caſtellum de Cliford W*. Comes fecit. 
Ewias Caſtellum W*. Comes reformavit. 
Pro caſtello xxy111. domus deſtructe. | 
Rockinghm̃ waſta fuit quamd. Rex Wills juſſit ibi 
Caſtellum fieri. 
111. Domus vaſte propter ſitum Caſtri. 
Henr. de Ferreres habet Caſtellum de Totebyrye. 
Caſtellum Comitis occupavit Ij. Manſuras, 


Rogerius 


Dorſer. 


NT Somerſet. 


Glouc. 


Wigorn. 


Heref. 


i Cant. 
| Northt. 


Warv. 


Staff, 
Salop. 
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Ebor. 


Eſſex, 


| tum Meze(ſberie Et ibi fecit Rainaldus Caſtellum Luure. 
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Rogerius Comes conſtruxit Caſtrum Mongomerie voca. 


In Civitate Eborac. multe Domus deſtructe propter 
Caſtellum et vic. teſtatur illam domum in Caſtellum pro- 
ximo anno poſt deſtructionem Caſtellorum. 

Propter Caſtellum deſtructe fuerunt Cl. xvj. manſure 
et lxxiiij. extra meta” Caſtelli waſtate ſunt per paupertatem 
et ignium Uſtionem. 

In Hundre de Rochefort Ragomeia in hoc manerio fecit 
Swenus ſuum Caſtellum. 

And ſo ſoundry others which nunc preſeribere longum 


elt. 


W 


The privilegies of theſe caſtles weer moſt large. At the 
begynning they had power of life and death; they kept 
their hoſtages therein ; they impriſoned and tortured 
aheyre rebells and ſubjeQs, be delittum: my were 
this day ſome of them holde ſoundry liberties for the levy- 
ing of theyre rents. As at Rocheſter, if a man fail in the 
payment of his rent of Caſtle Garde on St. Andrew's feaſt, 
he muſte every tyde after until he payeth it dubble the 
fame, fo as it will in ſmall time riſe ad infinitum. Again, 
if a man be arreſted and taken into ſome caſtle, his fees 
are exceſſive both by daye and night. At Tutburye 
Caſtle in Staffordſhire, I have known that when a diſtreſſe 
be taken for any of the queen's debts and pur into the 
caftle, the owner muſt pay the debt before he depart 
thence, and alſo pay for everye hoofe 1. penny, that is for 
every foote of the beaſts, horſe or ſheep (to my remem- 
brance) a penny at the leaſt. Yea, I have ſeen one neigh- 
bour in mallyce dryve his enemyes cattaile thyther, aud 
the partye who was the owner hath been forced ta replevy 
bis ſaid cattajle at that price. But this vyolence, thanks 
be to God, is, by our long peace, and by the laws of the 
realme in effect quite abrogated, or elſe ſuppreſſed, which 
J pray God may fill dyminiſh for the peaceable preſerva- 
tion of our prince and f, and that the names of theſe 

gaſtles 
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Of the Antiquity and Privileges of Caftles. 
caſtles be changed from Nides de Tirannie to Iudigeſta 
Moles by theire ruins. 

I will conclude my diſcourſe with a ſtory long agoe dely- 
vered by a worthy man, whom I harde ſpeake it, and it 
was this. When Goodyn biſhop of Wincheſter was our 
embaſſador in Fraunce in king H. viijth's tyme, whilſt he 
was ſyttinge in diſcourſe with Frauncys the Frenche kinge 
at dinner, the kinge recounted to the bisſtiop the multi- 
tude of ſtronge townes, for tes, and caſtles that weere in 
Fraunce, and nowe ſayd the kinge, My lord bisſhop, I do 
not hear that you in Englaunde hive any fortes or caſtles. 
Yes, fayd the bisſhop to the kinge, wee have two. Which 
are thoſe ſayd the king. Marye, Sir, anſwered the bisſhop, 


Saliſbury Plain and New Markett Heath, where if fo be 


any enemye offer to enter our land, we have xl. thouſande 


men at eyther place in a day or twoo's warninge, to give 


their enemyes ſuch a welcome, that but few would be able 
to take to their ſhipps againe. 
Per me ARTHUR AGARD. 
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Ne LX. 


The Etymology, Antiquity, and Privileges 
of Caſtles in England. 


By ANONYMOUS, 


NASTELLUM according to the grammarians is de- 

duced, as 4 diminutive, from caſtles, and that from 
caſa, becauſe a caſtle included in it many ſmall cottages. 
Defire of ſecurity and defence was the originall of caſtles, 
which after by abuſe, became places of offence to the con- 
fining neighbours, Such places of defence, cauſed by ne- 
ceſſity, were as auncient in this country as elſwhere. For 
that ther were caſtles in Britainne held out by the Brittons 


againſt the invading Romanes, appeareth by this paſſage of 


Juvenal. 
Dirue 
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Of the Antiquity and Privileges of Towns. 


Dirue Maurorum attegias, & caſtru Brigantum 
as alſo by another in Tacitus in Vita Agricolæ. 

The Saxons had alſo their caſtles, which they called 
Ceſter and Caſter, and yet the Scots call Loncaſtell, aud 
Doncaſtell, thoſe places which we call Lancaſter and Don- 
caſter. The places of ſtrength alſo, which they called 
Feaſtnes, and Burgh, were nothing els but caſtles, 

William the Conqueror after his arrivall, to aſſure him- 
ſelf and bridle the Engliſh, built divers caſtles. But in 
the turbulent time of king Stephen caſtles were every 
where reared by the adverſe factions; and as Newbrigenſis 
ſaith, Erant in Anglia quedamods tot Reges wel potius Ty- 
ranni, quot domini Caſtellorum, which would have their 
mints, and preſcribe laws to their neighbours: and, as 
Matthew Paris in Minori Hiſtoria calleth them, were the 
very neſtes of devilles, and dennes of thiefes, Inſomuch 
that after the agreement made between Stephen, and H. 


the 24. 1115. caſtles in England were razed, which 


Roger Wendover calleth Caſtra Adulterina, and it was not 
lawfull afterward to build caſtle-lyke, unleſs ſpecial licence 
were obteined of the king, which they called Liceatia Fir- 
mandi & Kernellandi. 


No LXI. 


Of the Antiquity, Etymology, and Privilege 
of Towns. 


i 


By JosErn HoLLAND, 


22, June 1599. 


S the deſire of defence againſt injuries of the aire was 

the firſt motive of building cottages and houſes, ſo 

the naturall deſire of mutuall ſocietye was the occaſion of 
joining houſes together, and conſequently of villages. 
After, as miſchiefe encreaſed, + neceſlitie of defence againft 
violence 
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vidlence was the cauſe of building caſtles fortified with 
walles and trenches. But when they were not ſufficient 
to receive all ſuch as retired unto them for refuge, they 
beganne for more ſecuritye to build rownes well tenced, 
which the Latines in that ſence called Ohida, ab ope danda. 
Or according to Varro, lib. 4. de lingua Latina, Maxi- 
mum edificium eſt opidum, ab ope diftum, quod munitur 
oþis gratia, ubi ſint, & quod opus eſt ad vitam gerendam, 
ubi habitent tute; vel opida; quod oßere munibant mæmia 
quo munitius efſet. 

The townes of the Britainnes were only fenced groves, 
which they called Luen, and Tref. But when the Ro- 
mans came hither, and uppon occaſions encamped in fon- 
drye places, they began to build within thoſe fortified 
places; and ſuch encampings of the Romanes was the ori- 
ginall of manye townes in Europe. The learned Germanes 
think that Sted, and Stadt, which in their tongue and ours 
ſignifieth a towne, are derived a Stativis Romansrum. 

As for oþidum and urbs among the Romans, both in this 
country and elſewhere, I fee them uſed indifferently for 
one and the felt ſame place. And Suetonius calleth Ca- 
malodunum, which was a conny, and Verulamium, which 
was Municipium, onely precipue oppida, as Ammianus 
Marcellinus calleth London Vetus Oppidum. 

This word tene, now in uſe, is thought to be a meare 
Engliſh word derived from fynan to encloſe, and brought 
in by the Engliſh Saxons out of Germany, as were thor, 
ham, fler, &c. And yet I have not obſerved this termina- 
tion in any towne of Germany where they inhabited. 
Neither can I ſuppoſe they found it here, as they formed 
their Chefter, Ceſter, and Cafter deſtorted from the Latine 
Cajirum, unleſſe we may think the word tun to be 
wreſted from the old Britiſh worde dun, which, as Clitipho 
a Greeke author reporteth, ſignified an highe place. And 
certainly many places which are highe ſituated, had their 
termination in this dun or dunum, as Maridunum, Camalo- 
dunum, Cambodunum, Sorbiodunum, Segadunum, Gc. and 
hence it may be that we call high places Downs, Alfricus 

You. I. B b tranſlateth 
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Pomp. Le- 
tus in Con- 
ſtantino. 


Of Pariſbes. 


tranſlateth mons by dun, and alſo Engliſhed opidum a faſt- 
nes, and villa a towne. 


There ys a booke in the Excheaquer called Nomina Vil- 


larum, made 9. E. 2. of all the villages and towns in 


England. 
— — 


No LXI. 
Of Pariſhes. 
By the Same. 


HE word pariſh, we borow from the French Baroiſſe, 

that comes from the Latin parochia, and this from 

the Greek parochoc, which ſigniſieth Pręſbiler, and had (as 

Badeus affirmeth) its originall, ab exhibitione ſanctiſici 

cruſtuli. Aunciently the portion of land aſſigned to old 
ſouldiers was ſo called. 

But though Farochia cometh neerer to the letter, yet 
paroecia agreeth better with the ſenſe, as deſigning accola- 
tum or accolarum conventum, They both with moſt 
writers are uſed promiſcuoully, 

A long time after the Chriſtian religion was planted “, 
they tokened the biſhops dioceſſes, or circuits ſubject to 
religious houſes, when as well the idoll temples, turned 
to Chriſtian churches, as thoſe builded of new by devout 
people, ſerved only for cathedralls or monaſteryes, to 
which the next inhabitants reſorted, for receiving inſtruc- 
tion, and exerciſing Chriſtian rites, or for that purpoſe, 
flocked to the monks and clerks, as they traveyled through 
the countrey. Therfore in old writers you have frequent 
mention of archbiſhopps, biſhops, and moncks ; as alſo 
of preiſts, clerks, and deacons to aſſiſt the biſhops, but of 
pariſhes, parſons, vicars, incumbents, or curates, none 
at all, 


* Beda, I. 1. cap. 28. 30. I. 3. cap. y. 22. 26. 28. lib. 4. cap. 8. Pont. 
virun, fol. 167, Henry Hunt, fo. 185. Galf. Mon, fo. 31. Mat. Weſt. 


Thie 


* 
Of the Antiquity of meaſuring Land in Corntvall. 


This orderly ſorting of Dioceſſes into pariſhes was firſt 
eſtabliſhed at the councel of Lateran, but when it took 
effect heer with us in England, I muſt not ſay: Holinſhed 
only noteth that the ſame began ſince the conqueſt, and 
ſo leaveth us without any farder light. 

Theſe our pariſhes take their names, either from their 
head ſaint, or from the ſcite, or from the lordſhip in which 
they ſtand, or from the fancy of the firſt deviſer. 


Ne LXII. 


Of the Antiquity, Variety, and Etimology 
of Meaſuring Land in Cornwayl. 


By ANONYMOUS, 


20. Nov”. 1599. 


Antiquity, 


IHE meaſuring of Land in Cornwayl ſhould ſeem to 

be auncient, becauſe the manner and termes thearof 

do differ from thoſe in other parts of the realme, for ſeeing 
we find not whence it hath been borrowed, wee may the 
more probably conjecture, that the ſame was brought in 
by the Britons at their firſt inhabitance, and ſo ever ſince 
retayned. Howbeeit, the uſe thearoff in former time 
was not very great. For within memory of their fathers, 
who now live, the moſt part of the countrey lay in com- 
mon, only ſome parcells about the villages weer encloſed, 
and a ſmall quantity in land ſcores allotted out for tillage, 
But when the pcople began to encreaſe in number, thoſe 
more mouthes ſcarcened the corne, and ſo conſequently en- 


haunced the price; and the gainefull price drew the inha- 


bitants to enlarge, and (though with extraordinary charges) 
to extend their tillage into the commons, which for the 
B b 2 better 
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Of the Antiquity of meaſuring Land in Cornwall, 


better manurance and ſafer preſerving, they divided, in- 
cloſed, and ſo reduced to be ſevered. 

Through theſe means thoſe who formerly had great 
ſtore of corne brought weekly to their marketts out of De- 
von, did in a ſhort time after, prepare and ſend yeerly 
a far larger quantity into other parts beyond the ſeas. 

The making of theſe encloſures, which they terme clo/es, 
drew them to a greater need, uſe, and knowledge of mea- 
ſuring. 

At firſt every tenement (which they call a Bargayne ) 
did ordinarily conſiſt of a plow land, and that of about 60 
acres, if the ground wear good, or more if barrayner, but 
moſt of theſe Bargaynes, eſpecially neer the ſea ſide, 
have ſithence been ſub-divided into leſſer portions, and 
converted into newer dwellings, 


Variety. 


The variety conſiſteth not ip itſelf. For throughout 
the whole ſhire the meaſure of ground is one, but in com- 
pariſon with other countyes it differeth from them, 12 
inches make a foot, 9 foot a, ſtaffe, 2 ſtaves a land yard, 
160 land yards an Engliſh aker, and 30 akers of good ſqil 
a farthing, More is taken in meaſure, where the ground 

is meaner in goodnes; 4 farthings goe to a Corniſh aker, 
and 4 ſuch akers to a knight's fee. 

Note, That in Cornwayl, the relief for a knight's fee 
amounteth but unto five marks, and is called Fee Morton, 


Etymology. 


Cl;/es are derived from the Latin woord Clauſus. The 
Corniſh men terme them by the Engliſh, Parcks. 

Bargayn, of bargayning with the lord of the land, for 
the taking therof, and that of the French woord bergaigner, 
in Corniſh tre ſerveth for that, and a towne and village. 

Inche commeth from uncia, in Corniſh miſne. 

Foot of the Dutch woord us, in Corniſh trouz, Staffe 
of the Dutch fab, in Corniſh borgh, For land yard 
amplio, in Corniſh Luce teerę. 
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Of the Anliquily of Dimenſions of . Land. 


Aker, of acker, in Duch a feild, in Corniſh erroow. 
Farthing of the Duch viert ding, a fourth part, as in 


proportion it holdeth, in Corniſh ferthen teere, 
Free of feodum, and that of Ades. 


N LXIII. 


Of the Antiquitye, Etimologie, and Varietye 
of Dimentions of Land in England. 


IMENTIONS of land are ſtrictly to be taken for 
1 the meaſure of land according to the quantitye of 
the ground. They be called by the Latins Menſuræ inter- 
vallorum, and differ from diviſiones terrarum, here in Eng- 
land in this ſort. 

Diviſions, we term thoſe that are diſtinctions and ſeve- 
rances of places, for the better government of them, in a 
politick reſpect, as ſhires, hundreds, lathes, wapentakes, 
ridinges, tithinges, and ſuch like, of which I will ſet 
downe nothing bycauſe they are out of this queſtion, and 
may make a fitt matter of diſcourſe of themſelves. Hence 
in our ordinarie ſpeech, a perſon is ſaid to be a juſtice of 
peace, or officer, in ſuch a diviſion. 


C [ Hides, 

| Carucate, 

| Carue, or 

Dimentionsof lands | Indefinite and in- Cartweares. 
with us are topo- | certain, according] Teemweares. 
graphical diſtinc- J to the cuſtom of ? Ploughe land. 
tions. the place, as Oxgang. 

| | Yard land. 

Piddle. 

E 1 Furlong. 


6 


Definite 
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Inch. 
Foot. 
Tard. 
Pole. 


: | Perche. 
Definite and cer- Daywork. 


tayne, as an Road 


Half acre. 2 
| Acre. 5 1 
Flue. | 
Fat hom. 


Of the topographical diſtinctions that are indefinite. 


Hide is taken to be a ploughe land, as mutch as ons 
might keep a teem on, and land ſufficient of arable, hay, 
and feeding. The uſe hath been in old time to tax the 
ſubjects withe payments and munition for the defence of 
the realm according to the hide. Thus Etheldred who 
was king of England; an? 978. taxed everye 310 hides at 
a ſhip, and every 8. hides at an armor'for one man, for 

defence of the realm againſt the Danes. Yet did the fame 
king leave his crowne and land to Swain, King of Danes, 
an“ 35. ſui regni, anno domint 1012. 
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Molin: de- Hideland is taken for a family; becauſe it is as mutch 
rs e land as one family uſed to live on, and manure. 
10. Thus the Iſle of Thanet in Kent, had 600 families or 


hidelandes, as Beda deſcribethe. 


r are divers termes, which have all one ſigni- 

"ine fication withe hideland, but are uſed in divers 

ee countries. As in Lincolnſhire for hideland, 

eee vl they ule carrucate, cartwear, or teemwear, 

Plough wk) which is as mutche as they may work with 

een one teem of horſes or oxen: and in the 
Oe [_Northe oxgang is moſt uſual. 


Yard land is a term uſed in the common fielde countries, 
as Northampton and Leiceſter ſhires, and is much leſs then 
a plougheland. For in the beſt ſoyles whiche aſk moſt 
toyle, 3 yard land is but a plough land: in the lighter 
groundes, 4 or 5 yard go to a plough. They have be- 

- longing to them, the paſture or lea grownd, and medow 
7 propor- 
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proportionable to their arable : in ſome countries they 
conſiſt of more acres, as 60, or 50. and in other countries 
of leſs, as 40, 30, and 20. But generally it is obſerved, 
that in the beſt grownds, as there are fewer yard lands to 
the ploughe-land, ſo they though they have fewer acres 
to the yard land, yet the goodneſs recompenſeth the 
number. 

Furlong is taken ſometime for a greater quantitye of 
land, ſometime for a leſſer, but is not of any certeyne 
quantitye definite. 


Piddell or Pidella is uſed for a little ſmale cloſe, and as 
it ſemethe is ſo called of Pes a diminitive, as underſtanding 
it to be a ſmale foot of land. 


— — — 


Ne LXIV. 


Of the Antiquity of Ceremonies uſed at 
Funeralls. 


By Sir WILLIAM DETHICK, Garter, 


9th February 1599. 


OUCHING this propoſition for funeralls, I cannot 

produce any thing unſpoken by this learned ſociety. 
Yet let me crave your patience to ſaye what I conceave of 
many hiſtories, and of Moyles the beſt wryter of the be- 
ginning of the world, and of the creation of mankind. 
He doth approve how that Adam was made of the duſt of 
the earth, and that when he had tranſgreſſed the com- 
mandement of the Almighty, God pronounced this dome 
and judgment upon Adam and his poſterity ; thou art duſt 
F earth, and to earth thou ſhalt returne, Therefore 1 
thinke it to be the beſt kynd and manner of ſepulture, for 
all men, after theyre eſtates and degrees conſidered, to be 
honorably and decently put into their graves, and to be 
covered with earth. It is alledged that Adam before he 
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was put out of Paradiſe dwelled in Agro Damaſceno, and 
that there Abell was murthered by Cain, and was buried 
nere Jeruſalem or in Hebron, as ſom report. But omitting 
the varieties and alterations of thoſe confuſed people who 
lived almoſt 2000 years before the lawe, we mult all allowe 
of the traditions of that great patriarche Abraham, who 
was deſcended of Sem, the fon of Noah, and of other belt 
records of the Hebrues or Juiſh nation, who affirme and 
allow of the ground and place for the funeral of Sarai, 
which Abraham bought and purchaſed of the children 
of Cham, and wherein the iſſue of Abraham were after- 
wards enterred with great pompe and ſolemnity. As is 
written of Joſephe, who cauſed the corps of his father 
Jacobe to be fo tranſported ſumptuouſly out of Egipt. 
We ſhall not I think forget amongſt us to remember the 

many ſumptuous tombes, funeralls, and monuments of the 
Babylonians, Aſſiryans, and of other the monarchies in the 
world. Neither the mauioleum made by Artemiſia, nor 


the counterfeit therof made by the flatterers of Auguſtus 


the emperor, at Rome in Campo Martio, nor the miracu- 
lous Pyramides at Memphis in Egipt, which were made 
of brick for the prynces and Pharoohs, by the Jewiſh 
peoples labour, and which yet continue the wonder of the 
world ; therefore all theſe I paſs over and come to the 
piety of ould Tobyas remembred for his labour employed 
in the buriall of dead bodies of men, and for his paynes 
therin, and how his patience for his blyndeneſſe therby 
increaſed the memory of him. The funerals of David 
and Solomon, as alſo thoſe of other the kings of the 
Iſralites were performed in all magnificence. 

When Chriſt Jeſus came to fulfill the word and worke 
of our redemption, we find the comly order for the fune- 
ralls of the widowe's ſone, and of Lazarus: as allo how 
the body of Chriſt himſelf was put into a new ſepulture, 

This may ſuffice, but yet I would not omitt ſome of 
the vanities and varieties of other people and nations, dif- 
fering from each other in manners as well as in matters of 
eſtate, goverment, religion, and policies: I find that an- 
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tiently moſt people have conſumed their dead bodies in 
fire; though ſome did eate them, eſteeming theyre bellies 
to be the molt precious place for the burial of theyre pa- 
rents, and ſo opiniated were they, that they would not be 
diſwaded from it, no leſs then others could be perſwaded 
thereunto. | 

Some people uſed immoderate Jaughter at the funeral 
of theyre friends: and on the contrary the Iriſh nation 
exceed all others in their howlings aud lamentations, 

The ſolempnite uſed by the Romans in their funeralls, 
Virgil in the XI book of the Æneid ſpeaking: of the fune- 
ral of Pallas, deſcribethe moſt ingenioully and particularly. 


Hæc ubi deflevit, tolli miſerabile corpus 

Imperat, et toto lectos ex agmine mittit 

Mille viroes. 

Tunc geminas veſtes oſtroq. auroq. rigentes 
<xtulit Eneas. 

Maltaq preterea Jaurentis premia pugnæ 
Aggerat, et longo prædam jubet ordine duci. 
Addit equos et tela quibus ſpoliaverat hoſtem, 
Indutoſq. jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 

Ipſos ferre duces, inimicaq. nomina figi. 
Ducitur infælix ævo confectus Acetes 
Ducunt et Rutilo perfuſos ſanguine currus. 
Poſt bellator equus poſitis inſiguibus Æthon 


It lachrimans. 
Haſtam alii galeamq. ferunt : nam cetera Turnus 


Victor habet: tum meſta Phalanx, Teucriq. ſequuntur 


Tyrheniq. duces, et verſis Arcades armis. 
Poſtquam omnis longe comitum proceſſerat ordo 
Subſtitit Eneas gemituq. hæc addidit alto 
Salve æternum mihi, maxime Palla. 
Aternumg, vale. 


It is reported of Samuell the good judge how he died and was buried 
in Rhama. The Machabces jet up pillars upon theyre tombes, having 
thips carved on the toppes of the pillars at theyre cittie at Modin, noting 
theyre deſcent from tae trybe of Zabulon. 
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It were ſuperfluous to repeat any thing out of Ceſar, 
Tullie, Livye, Plutarch, or Tacitus, relating to the ſo— 
lemnites of funeralls. It is proved that the ancient Ro- 
mans interred the bodies of their dead: yet when they had 
intelligence that the bodies of fuche as were ſlayne in their 


forreigne warrs were by theyr enemyes afterwards pulled 


out of theyre graves, they inſtituted that law which di- 
rected to burn them; for it is faid, that before the tyme 
of Sylla, the dictator, Nemo in Cornelia domo crematus. 
Id autem ipſe juſſit fieri, talionem metuens cum Caj. Mari 
Cadader erui fecit. Contrary to that good opinion of the 
poet; Paſcitur, in wviris Livor poſt fata quieſeit. The 
Romanes in the burning of their dead bodies did uſe 
varios odores rog9 impoſuere, As in the funeral of Sylla, 
the matrones of Rome brought aboundance of ſpice and 
oyntements wdmirandi pretij. Antony's invention for the 
eagle to flye out of the flame at the funerall of Ceſar, was 
no leſs famous, then rydiculous. But leaving thoſe Romanes 
and other hiſtories in this caſe, let us come to our coun- 
trie of Brytaine, where in the tyme of Cæſar, and long 
before, the Brytanes were not barren of examples in their 
{uneralls. For brevity ſake I thall mention only, how 
honorably that valeant Brytayne Nennios, ſlain by Cæſar, 
was carried to his grave, having the ſword of Cæſar where- 
with he was wounded, and which ſtuck in his ſheild, car- 
ried before him. | 

It is not to be doubted that the ancient kings of 
this realme and other nobles, have been continually 
moſt honourably interred as the tyme and cuſtome did 
permitt. | 

Saint Edward the confeſſor, by whom the fryars and 
channons of the churches have fructefied, was moſt ſump- 
tuouſly interred, So alſo was Syward eatle or ruler of 
Northumberland, of whom it is reported, that being ficke 
not long before his deathe, be armed him in all his armor 
and ſatt up, faying, that a valeant man ſhould die in his 
Armor, 
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William of Normandie, called the Conquerour, was fa- 
mous in the fabricke of his church for his tuneral upon 
another man's ground and inheritage. 

Kinge Henry the third aſſiſted ſolemply at the funerall 
of Symon de Montfort in the Abbey at Eveſham, although 
that king was his priſoner. 

Edward the 4th. aſſiſted at the conduct of his father's 
(Richard duk of York) corps tranſlated and brought to 
the college at Fodringhey. 

And king Henry 7th. in the 14th year of his renn, was 
at the funeral of the lord viſcount Wells. 

We muſt not forgett the auncyent manner of the 9 
ture of kings in this realme, and how they have ben ho- 
nored and adorned. The corps preciouſly embalmed, 
hath been apparelled in royal robes or eſtate, a crowne 
and diadeame of pure gould put uppon his head. 

Having gloves on his hands, howlding a ſepter and ball 
with rings on his fyagers, a collec of gould and precious 
ſtones round his neck, and the body girt with a ſword, 
with ſandalles on his leggs, and with ſpurrs of gould. 
All his atchevements of honor and arms caryed up and of- 
fered, and theyre tombe adorned therewith. 

How the byſhops alſo and prelats with abbotts mitred 
have been gloriouſly interred with rings, croſyers, aubes, 
myters, &c. I will not trouble you. 

In the tyme of king Henry 8. and in the third yeare of 
his reigne, I find that the Lord William Courteny had his 
majeſty's gracious letters patents to be earle of Devon : 
but he was not created; nevertheleſſe the king would that 
he ſhould be enterred as an earle, which was prepared in 
all ſorts accuſtomed. And further that Sir Edmund Car- 
rewe knight was in compleat armor, and coming rydiag 
into the church alighted at the quier, and was conducted 
by two knights, having his axe in his hand, with. the 
poynt downward, and the heralds going before him. In 
that ſort he was delivered to the biſhop, to whom be 
offered the axe, and then he was conveyed to the reveſtrie, 
&c, 


Ce Beſyds 
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Beſyds the manyfold examples hereof, it appeareth in 
the records of the Exchequer, that William de Cuſanza 
recieved of the king's allowance, the charges that he had 

. made for the funeralls of the lord John earle of Cornewall 
Fratris regis anno 10. Ed. 1, 

There 1s a proclamativn of K. Ed. vj, for breaking of 
ments. 

At the ſompteous and ſtately funeralls of the laſt Anne 
ducheſſe of Somerſet, which were performed by the right 
honorable Edward earle of Hertford hir executor, anno 
1587, there was a portraieture of the ſame ducheſſe 
made in robes of her eſtate, with a coronicall to a ducheſſe, 
and the ſame repreſentation bore under a canopie; and 
all the other ceremonyes accompliſhed ; and bycauſe there 
was no ducheſſe to aſſiſt thereat, the queen's majeſty gave 
her royal conſent that the counteſſe of Hartford his wife 
{hould have all honour done to her after that eſtate during 
the funerall, As by warrant directed to me under her 
majeſty's hand appears. 

And for the late Scott's Queen lykewiſe all pryncely and 

royall ceremanies were obſerved at her obſequies. 
The counteſſes of Rutland and Bedford repreſenting 
that royall eſtate with the aſſembly of noblemen, counteſſes, 
baroneſſes, and ladies attended expreſsly, from and by her 
majeſty's pleaſure, and at her highneſs's expences to the 
amount of 4000 librar. in the proviſion of all which, and 
the ceremonyes pertaining to the ſame, on account of my 
oftice, I myſelf had the principall direction. 

Excuſe me I praye you in what J have rudely remembred 
or abrubtly neglected, 
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No LXV, 


Of the Antiquitye of Ceremonies uſed at 
Funerals in England, 


By ANONYMOUS, 


9. Fed”. 1 599. 


HE ceremonies uſed in the burialls of gentlemen 
both in this realme and in all Chriſtian kingdomes 
aymed onlye at two ſpecial purpoſes; thoſe wear the profit 
of the church, and the honor of the deceaſed. The pro- 
fir of the church grew by the oblations made at the fune- 


ralls, by the heir and frendes of the dead; the honor of 


the dead grew by the ſolemnitye and ſtate of the funeral, 
and by the erecting monuments for the memory of him 
that was buried, as what armours, ſwordes, helmets, 
penons, and ſuch like enſignes of honor appertained to him. 
So the whole profit of the funeralls was diſtributed among 
two kinde of people, the one prieſtes, who were ſuppoſed 
to have the care of his ſoul, the other, officers of armes, 
that were intended to preſerve his honor here on yearthe, 
And we finde that between theſe people, there uſed to be 
2 kinde of ſtrife and contention, which of them ſholde 
challenge moſt to themſelves in this ſolemnitie. 

In 9. E. 4. Rot. 14. a bill was; brought in the King's 
Benche by the ladie Wiche againſt the parſon of a churche, 
for taking out of the churche a coat armour, a ſword, and 
certein penons, withe the armes of Sir Hughe Wiche her 
huſband. The parſon was appoſed by Yelverton, and 
ſayd that they were oblations, and belonged to him ; and 
Yelverton ſayd that they wear hung there for the honor of 
t' > ccrps, and not for oblations, 

By the canon law there is due to the pariſhe church of 
him that is buried, Portio Canonica, and therfore there are 
many controverſies rayſed in the cannon law between re- 


ſpect of the churche profit, and of the honor of the dead, 


as 


20g 


9. E. 4. 
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Panor. in as that which Panormitanus diſcuſſethe upon in the title of 


— burialls, nu. 3. fol. 133. where the queſtion is, if a man 
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« dye, not diſpoſing where he will be buried, whether he 
* ſhall be challenged by his pariſhe churche, or by the 
* church where all his anceſtors were buried.” And it is 
reſolved by the great docters, that he ſhall pay portionem 
canonicam to his pariſhe churche, and be buried with his 
anceſtors, it his heir and frendes will. By which deciſion, 
they provide bothe for the honor of the dead, and thear 
owne benefit. Many queſtions and controverſies we finde 
in the canon law de oblationibus in celebratione funerum, by 
which we may perceive, that manye of the ſolemnities uſed 
in burialls, tended to the profit of the churche, in making 
great offeringes, as of morning clothes, money, fkutchions, 
aud ſutche like. 

There was never more ſolemnitye uſed in funeralls by 
any nation than by the Romans, which I will deſcribe 
ſhortly, leaving the compariſon of it with ours, to thoſe 
gentlemen whoſe profeſſion it concernethe to ſpeak of our 
funeralls here in England. Their firſt ceremome was 
acceptio ſpiritus ultimi by his freinds, whiche they did 
into their own mouthes ; and. occluſro occulorum, which 
was done alſo by his neareſt freinds, and they were 
opened again by them on the herſe whereon he was layed 
to be burned. 

Then followed their conclamationes per intervalla and 
divers waſhings of the bodie with warme water, and 
anoynting of it for ſeven dayes togeather. They that thus 
waſhed it, were called Polluftores. Then on the ſeventh 
day it was clothed in white, and ſet upon a bier at the 
gate of his houſe, with his face turned therefrom. The 


| doors of the houſe were ever ſtuck witke cypreſs, becauſe 


that tree being once cut never groweth again, Then 
were the people called togeather per pubiicum præconem. 
There went before the funerall muſitians, Tibicines if he 
was a mean man, if a great man Tubicines; then the en- 
ſigns of his office, as virgz, &c.: then the rewardes 
given him in war and peace for his deſert; then all the 
images 
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images of his anceſtors ſuper leis, upon beirs, cloathed 
in their honorableſt attire they might wear: then liberti, 
and then amici, propinqui, et liberi. 

The bodie was carred upon the ſholders of honorable 
perſounges if he were imperator, or conſularis. Paulus 
ZXmilius was carried by the ambaſladors,,of Macedonia, 
Sylla by ſenators and Veſtall virgias, Metellus by three 
conſulars his ſonns. If he wear a mean man, he was 
carried by Veſpillones, officers ſo called of Veſpere fole- 
bant efferre funera hominum inſimorum. 

He was carried into the forum, and there commended 
by an oration. From thence he was carried out of the 
citie and fo burned. And that was the end of their ſo- 
lemnitye. 

The ſolemnitics of the greateſt princes in Chriſtendom 
are nothing to be compared withe thoſe uſed in the bu 
rialls of ſome citizens of Rome, as in Sylla's, that had 
6 lectorum, ſix thouſand beirs, on which were carried the 
images of his anceſtors and his honors. 

What is the meaning and purpoſe of many ceremonies 
uſed among us at this day in the funeralls of great men, 
[ will leave to thoſe gentlemen to unfold that are exerciſed 
in the profeſſion of honors, as properly appertaining to 
them. I will not meddle withe it, bycauſe I know I ſhall 
ſpeak before true cenſurers, I have only ſet down this little 
you have herd, leſt I ſhoulde be condemned for ſaying 
aothing. 
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No LXVI. 


Of the Antiquitye of Ceremonies uſed att 
Funeralls in England. 


By Mr. HoL LAN p. 


30. April 1600, 


FxNDE in Geffery of Monmouth, that Nennius bro- 
ther of Caſſibelan fightinge with Cæſar, Cæſar's ſworde 
did ſtick ſoe faſt in his targett, that he was not able to 
drawe it out withall the force he had; and thereuppon, 
helpe comming to the reſcue of Nennius, Cæſar left his 
ſworde behinde him, and fled away; but Nennius beinge 
fore hurte in the heade by Cæſar att that tyme, dyed 
within xv. daves after, and was buried at Troynovant, 
nowe called London, by the Northgate ; and att his funerall 
the ſworde that he had won from Cæſar, when he 
fought with him, was putt upon the toppe of his coffin to 
honor him withall, and fo carried with him unto thd place 
of his burial; the name of this ſworde was erocea mors. 
And there was never any that did efkape with lyffe, that 
was hurte with that ſworde. 

Belyn lometyme kinge of this lande builded a haven, 
with a gate over the fame, within the city of Troynovant 
or London, which place is now called Belinſgate, in the 
toppe whereof was ſett a veſſell of braſſe, in the which 
were put the aſhes of his bodye ; which after his deceaſe 
was burnt, as the manner of burninge in thoſe dayes did 
require. 

Mr. Stowe in his Survey of London doth ſhewe that in 
the yeare 1576 in the Spitell Feeldes without Biſhoppel- 
gate, manie earthen potts called Urns, were founde full of 
aſhes and of burnt bones of men, to witt, of the Romanes 
that inhgbited here; for it was the cuſtom of the Romans 
to burne their dead, and to put theire aſhes in an urne, 
and burye the ſame. Very many of theſe potts had in them 
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with the aſhes of the dead, one peece of copper money 
with the inſeription of the emperor then raigninge, where- 
of myſelf beinge preſent att that tyme, and ſeinge dyvers 
of the ſaide potts taken upp, have one antiquitye in copper 
of Veſpaſian found in the ſaid urne. 

There was alſo another ceremonye obſer ved in buryeinge 
thoſe that had made profeſſion to fight for the defence of 


the Holly Land, which was, that they were buried with - 


their legges acroſle, 
JosEFH HOLLAND. 


| 
Ne LXVII. 


Of the Antiquity of Ceremonies uſed at 
Funerals in England. 


By Mr. LE r. 


HERE As there was an identity of religion and 
manners among the auncient Gaules and the 
Britannes, by the conſent of auncient hiſtorians, we muſt 
thinke that they uſed the ſame forme of funeralls with 
them, as they did other matters. Their funeralls, as Cæſar 


recordeth, were magnificent and ſumptuous. All that 


they eſteemed moſt in their lyfe, were caſt into the funerall 
fire with them, yea their horſes and their houndes ; and in 


former tymes, their ſervaunts and retainers which weer 


neareſt and deareſt unto them, would caſt themſelves into 
the fire with them; and as Pomponius Mela reporteth, 
the Druides, their prieſts, did aſſure them that they ſhould 
live again 1n another world. When they buried or burned 
their dead bodyes, they would caſt into the grave or fier 
their bookes of acoumptes, bondes, and obligations, that 
they might recover there debts in that other world, 

When the Romanes had reduced Britaine into a pro- 
vince, the Britains conformed themſelves to theire cuſtomes, 

VoL. I. | D d for 
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for vic: ſemper in viflorum mores abeunt, and therefore 
noe doubt the Romane funeralls were here in uſe, and 
which were ſo called, a Funalibus, becauſe they were ſo— 
lempniſed by torch light, the day being ſpent in ſacrifices. 

When the freinds and kinſmen had received with a kiſſe 
the laſt gaſp, and cloſed the eyes, they waſhed the bodye 
of the defunct, and after certaine pauſes, called him by 
name. The ſeventh day they carried him. out, cloathed 
in his beſt apparell into the entrance of the houſe, wich 
his ſeete towards the ſtreet. At the door was ſet up a + 
Cipreſs tree buſhe, becauſe that kynde of tree, being 
pruned and cut doth never revive again ; as they imagined 
there was no ſecond lyfe after death. 

The people were gathered together by a crier on the 
buriall daye with theſe words, Exequias Marco Lucio, 
Marci Filio quibus commodum eft ire, jam tempus eſt, ille 
ex adibus effertur. 

In the proceeding, firſt went a piper which ſome tyme 
played, and ſome tyme ſonge the praiſes of the defunct. 
Then followed the enſignes of the offices which he had 
borne. His ſervants followed with capps, or whit woole 
upon their heads. Then came the prefice weomen hiered 
to ſighe, ſob, houle, and weepe. After the corple, came 
the kinſmen, freinds, and neighbours of the defunct. 

IF the perſon. was a man of any high reputation, there 
was a funerall oration. made for him in the principal parts 
of the city. 

When he was brought to. the funerall, a finger was cutt 
off to be reſerved for an anniverſary remembraunce ; and 
then the body was put into the fier, which was made after 
the manner of an aulter, with pyled billetts, and Cypreſſe 
braunches ſet round abonte to alaye the unwholſom ſimeil. 

The neareſt kinſman turning his face awaye from the 
pile, with a tortch kindled the funerall fier. The aſhes 
and bones were gathered, and putt in a veſſell called Vrna, 
and odoniferus liquors poured uppon them out of glaſſes, 
which were buried with the urngæ. Of theſe wee have 
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ſeen ſome diged upp in the Spittle Feilds with liquors as 
yeat remaining in them, 

This done, the prefice cried //licef, you maye now 
departe, and then all which accompaned the courſe cried 
with a loude voice, Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordine, quo 
natura ßermiſerit, ſequemur, &c. 

This forme of burning, after the tyme of Antoninus 
Pius, begane by little and little to be relinquiſhed, and 
then they begann again to bury the dead alonge the high- 
waye ſides, and there to erect inſcriptions to their memo- 
ries. In like manner their were net any buriall within 
the cityes and townes of England, until the tyme of Cuth- 
bert archbiſhop of Canterburye, about the year of our 
Lord 740. 

In the Saxon's tyme, I obſerve no ſpeciall forme of bu- 
riall, bat that the dead were interred in their apparel ac- 
cording to their eſtate, as the body of Cedwall, kinge of 
Weſt Sex was founde not longe ſince at Rome in a garment 
of cloth of gould ; and I have noted in Bede, that a ban- 
ner of purple and gould was hanged over the toumbe of 
king Ofwald in the abbey of Bardeney. | 

In the Norman tyme, I thinke the dead weare buried in 
their apparell with ther faces open; for as Symon of Dur- 
ham noteth, king Henry the ſecond was caried to church in 
his royal robes, having a croune of goold uppon his head, 
his gloves on his hands, his ring on his finger, his ſepter 
in his hand, his ſhown of cloth of gold, with ſpures of 
gold, and his ſword by his ſyde; at which tyme his ſonne 
Richard came, and blond imediately iſſued out of the 
noſtrills of the dead king. And it doth appeare by the 
White Booke in Guildhall, that before the tyme of king 
Edward the third, at the buriall of Barons, one armed 
in the armour of the defunct, and mounted uppon a trap- 
ped horſe ſhould carrye the banner, ſhield, and helmet of 
the defunft. About that tyme begane the uſe of herice, 
compoſed all of wax candles, which they by a Latin name 
called Caſtra doloris. 
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888 N LXVII. 


Of the Antiquitie of Ceremonies uſed at 
Funeralls i in England. 


By Mr. ARTHURE AGARD. 


30. 8988 1600. 
WovULDE willinglie keape ſilence in this propoſition, 
weere it not that 1 am taxed there unto by a generall or- 
der deſigned to all, becauſe it is quite beſides the quesſhyon 
of my profeſſion, reading, or obſervation ; but yet, what 
I have in my time noted partely by readinge, and eſpecially, 
what I have heard thereof, I will aforde to your wiſe con- 


ceiptes, hoopinge you will take in good part whatſoever 


T ſhall therein impart. 

It is agreed by all wryters, that before the Romans 
entred into this land, the ancient | Britons poſſeſſed the 
ſame : and they uſed for the mooſte parte to burye theire 
dead, ſome in the grounde, and ſome above the grounde, 
coveringe the latter with pyramids of earth, but upon 


'thoſe within the grounde they uſed to ſette pyramids of 


ſtone, as is to be ſeene at Borowghe-brigge to this day, 


where ſome pyramids of a great howgeneſs yet ſtand, ſup- 


poſed by the inhabytaunts of the countrey to have been 
pitched theere for a remembraunce of ſome notable perſons 
ſlaine theere at a battell, I myſelfe ſawe ſome of theſe 
xxxilij. years agoe, when I was attendinge on Sir Nich. 
Throkemton, who wayeted on the duke of Richemount, 
who reported what he had heard Xxx. yo before that 
tyme to the like effecte. : 

For them above the grounde buryed, I have by tradition 
heard, that when anye notable captayne died in battel or 
in campe, the ſouldyers uſed to take his bodye and to ſett 
him on his feet uprighte, and put his launce or pyke into 
his hand, and then his fellow ſouldyers did by travell, 

; | ereryy 
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everye man bringe ſo muche earthe and laye about him, as 
ſhould cover him and mount up to cover the toppe of his 
pyke. To that purpooſe I rememher I ſaw once vj. miles 
from Cambridge, at a towne, beinge about a myle or. twoe 
from Babram, three of thoſe pyramids of earthe, that in 
the middeſt far ſurmountynge the other twoe. This lord- 
ſhip is belonging to the heyres of Clopton of Clopton in 
in Suffolk, and is called —, It happened about 
xviij. yeares paſt, I was with one Mr. Wm. Clopton at his 
howſe, who tould me that a tenaunt of his took down the 
earthe of one of them, and dunged his grounde therewith; 
and toulde him that he founde a deade man's bounes 
therein, yea, alſo, that he gave him ſoundrye olde braſs 
peeces of coin, but, ſayd he, it was toulde me, that my 
tenaunt founde treaſure therein, and ſo it might be, for he 
was never poore after that yeare he digged it downe. 

A gentleman in Staffordſhire, called Stephen Bagott, at 
a place called Swethoneleye in the Moreland, digged upon 
ſoundrye rayſed hills for ſtonne to incloſe his grounds, 
and founde in the ſame ſoundrye urna's, potts, and diſhes of 


earthe, and in potts ſmale boones and aſhes, whereof I. 


ſaw ſome nowe about xxxviij. yeares paſte ; but that man- 
ner I think rather proceeded from the Romans than from 
the Britons, who weere alwayes carefull to keape theyre 
auncyent cuſtomes in the obſervations of lawes and courſe 
of lyffe. That is to be proved by king Arthure, whoſe 
monument was found in king Edward the firſt's time, in 
the church-yarde of Glaſenbury, with his wife buryed by 
bim. He was layd very deepe into the grounde, put into 
a hollowe tree, and being taken up, there appeared on his 
head ſoundrye woundes which he had receyved. His bodye 
and that of his wife were bothe again buryed in the 
churche by the king's commaundement at Glaſtonburye. 
And as I have read, the ſame bodyes weere founde and 
ſearched for by the king's commaundement, who under- 
ſtoode theereof by a minſtrell, or as they tearmed him, 
one of the bardi, uſed as heraulds in Wales, who ſunge a 
ſonge thereof before the kinge. So as it ſeemed the Bris 
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tons kept it in tradycion amonge them, I mean of the 
place of king Arthure's buryall. This was after Chriſtya- 
nytye was received into England ; and thence appeareth 
howe everye great king, prince, or lorde, called Alder- 
man, woulde be buryed in churches. After fryars cam 
into Englande, which was not before H. 2's. tyme, it was 
accompted a very meritorious deed to be buryed in a fryar's 
cowle, called a Fryar's Gowne and Hoode, witneſs Eraſ- 
mus in his Colloquium. And now within theis ten years 
at Eveſham, in the breakinge downe of the olde walles of 


the churche theere, the bodye of a man was founde wholle, 


lapped in a freere's gown, with his hair and face wholle 
to be ſcene ; but beinge a while in the air, being touched 
he fell into duſt, as I was toulde at Eveſham, by a gentle- 
man that ſawe the ſame. | | 

For the variety I leave it to herauldes to diſcourſe, as 
apperteyning to them, bothe for that and for ceremonyes, 
In the hiſtorye of Normandy is expreſſed the manner of the 
funerall of kinge Henrye the ſeconde. That he was clad in 
in princelye robes, bare faced, a crowne uppon his heade, 
a ſcepter in his hand, &c. and ſo layde uppon the bier and 
placed under his hearſe. 

This is alio worthy the notinge, that it hathe alwayes 
ben reputed an honor and honeſt reputation to be buryed 
in Chriſtian buryall ; that is, in places deſigned and ſanc- 
tifyed td that uſe; and for that cauſe, in fome pariſhes 
theere have beene ſome patrones, that have reſerved to 
themſelves fome ſpecial places within and without the 
churche, wherin they would not permitt any other to be 
buryed but their owne kin; and 1 have known great ſtirre 
and ſutes at law bothe about that, and for pewes in 
churches, as witneſs the matter of William the Con- 
querour, When he cam to be buryed, a ſubject of his 
denyed it to him, untill he was compounded with for the 
place of ſepulture. This is enough as to this matter, ex- 
cept I could ſpeak moore aptlye to the purpoſe. 
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Of the Antiquity, Variety, and Ceremonies 
of Funerals in England. 


By Mr. TATE. 
30. April 1600. 


ENECA, de remediis fortuitorum, ſeemeth to be of 
opinion, that the uſe of burial ſpronge from neceſſity, 
to avoid inconveinences that happened by the ſight and 
ſmel of dead corpſes, molt lothſome to the livinge, rather 
then from a natural inftinft and dutifull love to the de- 
ceſed. This opinion may ſeeme to be ſtrengthned by this, 


that neither prophane nor ſacred ſtory doth name any, that 


was buried before Sara: yet I make no doubt, but as 


men died, they were enterred with a moſt reverent reſpect 


to their perſons in al ages, and amongſt al nations; ſome 
publickely with great magnificence and ſolemnity both 
men and women, Chriſtians and Infidels, emperors, 


kinges, princes, captaipes, ſoldiers, and men of warre ; 


others, privately and without pompe, ether for feare of 
their enemies, or want of welth, or becauſe thei weare 
malefactores. In the manner of burial almoſt every nation 
had its proper cuſtome, and every ſingular perſon had 
fome ſpecial difference in his funeral from others, Reve- 
rence and comelineſs, which at the firſt were principalli 
regarded, turning into pompe and ſuperſtitious vanity ; in 
ſo much, as their is no nation wherein laws have not been 
made to prohibite ill cuftomes crept into funeralls, If I 
mould handle theſe generall heads particularli with a mul- 
titude of words, I ſhould wery yow all, therfore I paſſe 
them over and will omit to ſpeak of funus, humatio, /epul- 
tura, juſia, exequiæ, and whatſoever by the generality 
may cauſe prolixity. For in this queſtion, the greateſt 
difficulty 1 finde, is to uſe brevity, though nothing be 
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ſpoken but of this realme : wherin I am perſwaded the 

. Druides, who taught the doctrine of the immortality of 

. the ſoule, cauſed a commely enterrement of the dead to be 

uſed; the particularities whetof is therefore omitted in 

authors, becauſe it varied nothing from thoſe of our neigh- 

bouring countries. That which Cæſar and Tacitus have 

noted of this kinde in Germany and France, differ very 

little from the old cuſtome of the Brittons, as by a 

ſtrict - obſervation ſhall be found. Cæſars words, Ii. 6. 

de Bello Gallico, are theſe, Funera ſunt pro cultu Gallorum, 

magnifica et ſumptuoſa, omniaq. que vivis Corda fuiſſe arbi- 

trantur, in ignem inferunt, ac paulo ſupra hanc memoriam, 

Servi & Clientes quos ab hiis dileftos eſſe conſtabat Juſtis 
Funeribus confectis, una cremebantur. 

Now let us ſee the accuſtomed ſolemnities of funeral 
obſequies in Englande, both in this age, and in ancient 
time, and we may very well judge whether they reſcmbled 
the faſhion of the Gauls or noe. 

When life beginneth to forſakę the bodie, they which 
are preſent cloſe the eies and ſhut the mouth, accord- 
ing to the cuſtome of the Jews, Græcians, and Romanes; 
as ſhall after appear. 

The ſoul being ſeperated from the body, the corps in 
antient time was waſhed amongſt the Jewes, Romans, 
and Chriſtians. 

Then is the body laid forth, as thei terme it, uppon a 
floore in ſome chamber covered with a ſheete, and candels 
ſet burning over yt on a table day and night, and the body 
continually attended or watched. Though the cuſtome of 
burning candels be now growen into diſuſe, being thought 
ſaperſtitious. Yet Iſodore thinketh that funus hath his 
denomination a funibus accenſis, Phinius, li. 16. ca. 38. 
hath theſe words, Stirpi fragiles paluftreſque quibus de- 
tracto Cortice candele luminibus et funeribus ſerviunt. 
There is yet in uſe amongſt us ſuch kinde of candels, 
which, becauſe they were in former times applied to this 
kinde of uſe, do beare the name of Watche Candles. 


1 heſe watches being much abuſed, it appereth by the 
provincial 
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provincial conſtitutions gathered by Lindewoode, that they 
were prohibited to , be continued in ſuch multitudes, as 
were wont to aſſemble an in the night uppon ſuch 
pretence. . 

Amongſt us there is not any ſett and determinate time 
how longe the corps ſtioiſid he kept, but as ſcemeth heſt 
to the friends of the deceaſed. The cuſt6me of the Romans 
was to keep men unburied ſeven whole dayes: the Egiptians 
kept ſuch as were imbalmed by the ſpace of xl. daies ; and 
that is the terme moſt uſual in roial fancrals, during which 
time, many in teſtimony of exceeding love have not moved 
themſelves from the ſight of their deereſt friends. The 
body was thus kept unburied, not only to avoid hafty buriall 
of ſuch as might recover, though they ſeemed for ſome 
longe ſeaſon to ly as deade, but to provide thinges neceſ- 


ſary for ſolemnization of the funeral, and ſo long time the 


dead body is ſaid to keepe poſſeſſion of the houſe wherin 
he lieth. For Bracton divideth poſſeſſions thus, alia eft 
civilis, alia corperalis : ervilis que anims tantum retinetur, 
naturalis que tantum corpore. Sed acquirers nemo poteſt pof- 
ſalfonem, niſi animo et corpore, fo. 38. 

The appointed day for the funeral being neere, the body 
is wrapt up with flowers and herbes in a ſaire ſheet, and 
and this we call Winding a Corpſe. Whether any clothes 


be tied about his jawes to hold them up, or when, or by 


whom it is done, I think at this day is little regarded 
amongſt us. After this, the body i is put into a coffin of 
wood or ſtone, or wrapped in lead, and ſometime there is 
put up with it ſomethinge which he principally eſteemed. 
Neunius frater Caſſibelani Regis Caſarem in caſſide per- 
crſſit, ſed eum Caeſar lethaliter vulneravit, gladius autem 
Cafaris in clyþro MNennii remanſit, cum quo Nennius Lal lie- 
mm Tribum:m necavit. Gladins Caforis, dictus, crocs 
mors, cum Nennis in fepulchro Poſtires. Abont 20 years 
paſt, as the ſervants of Mr. Kenda were „ his 
gronnds at Tompſon in N rfolk, th eFfound a vault, nad 
therin a man lying buried, and a booke with hoffe 5 on bes 
breſt, and in the lame were found divers peeces of brave 
V CL. I. E e 
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coine ; the body and booke being touched fel into duſt, 
About a twelmonthe paſt, there was the body of a biſhop 
digged up at Rocheſter, and in his tombe was founde his 


- croſier, ſtaff, and a chalice; and Joſephus in the 7 booke 


Antiq. Judaic, c. 12, faith, that Solomon butled great 
riches with David his father. Amonglt the mans ihe 
like cuſtom was uſed, till it was prohibited. tor Ulnia- 
nus ſaith, Non opartet ornamenta cum corporthiis ſiiis co. 2di ; 
the coffins, loculi, or ſarcophagi, in the Saxons ime 
were commonly of ſtone or v00de z I never cad of any ©o 
be wrapped in lead before the Conqueſt, but for the anti- 
quity therof, I wil ey a preſentment, which was made Iti- 
nere Northt. 13. c. 1. in hundredo de Pokebroie, Ricardus 
de Sanwig ſerviens 83 Uxoris Hugonis de Aſton arando 
terram dne ſue” in campis de Aſton, in loco qui vocatur 
Cherceforde furlonge, invenit quandam magna petra, et 
fodiebat, et invenit quandam tumbam : et venerunt Ballivi 
domini. Regis ſimul cum tota patria et aſportaverunt tumbam 
et invenerunt de intus offa cujuſdam hominis involuta in 
plumbo, et albo pulvere, de qua materia nulits ſciebat, et 
plumbum traditum uit Ville de Afien. On the day of the 
interment the body is brought forth of the chamber, where 
before it lay, into the hall or great chamber, and there 
placed till the mourners be reddy and marſhalled ; but 
this is not done with any of the obſervations of the Romans 
in their Collocatio, ſave only that the body is laied with the 
face upright, and the feet towards the doare, 

The coffin or beare is covered with a ſheet, over which 
lieth a blacke cloth or a blacke velvet covering, round 
about which are hanged the armes of the party that is 
dead, and fo he is carried towards the grave. 

Some ſay, that the creditors may ſtay the body of their 
dettor from burial, til they be fully ſatisfied thier debt, and 
the gloſſe uppon Liawoode alledgeth this to be a lawe in 
England, but I thinke no man ever heard any ſuch thing 
praQtiſed 3 in Englande. I have read that William the Con- 
queror's body could not be committed to the ground in 
Caen i in Normandy, till his executors had agreed with one 
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thot claimed to be lord of the ſoile where the church ſtood, 


bot never of any other interruption of funerals, 

The corps is taken up and carried either by poor people 
choſen our for the purpoſe, or by the ſervants of him that 
is dead. They and the reſt of the ſervants clothed in 
blacke goe before the corps, his kinsfolke and familiar 
friends followe after in black: gownes and hoodes. Of 
princifal mourners who they mnt mit bee, and hiw many 
and which of them fhall be chſe whooded, and which not, 1 
leave to them whoſe larning it preperiy concerneth. Then 


they carry the body the beſt and moſt convenient way to 


the grave, and neither into the market place, nor other 
ſtreets for oſtentation; and if they be barons or men of 
high degree, they are fet under an herſe covered with 
blacke. How to render that worde in Latin, or what the 
ſignitication thercof is in Engliſh, un'e's it come of HERR, 
Deminus, Princefs, for in Dutch HERRI2H 3s that, which 
belongeth to a lord, and fo the very name of an HrrsnE 
or HERSE ſhould put us in minde, that it is peculiar for 
lords and great perſonages. Some cal it Pyramis, but it 
feemeth to be improper ; herſes never reſembling them in 
faſhion. ER 

I thinke the Saxons (whoſe worde by the ſound it ſhould 
be, altho” I never red ſuch worde in any Saxon author) 
were authors or deliverers of this ceremony unto us. Here- 
baldus falling from his horſe in the field, and lying as if he 
were dead, though after he were, not without a miracle, 
recovered. Beda, I. 5. c. 6. faith, fetenderunt ibidem papi- 
ſtoncni in quo jaceret ; if any man thinke this was not done 
as a ceremony belonging to the deade, but as an helpe to 
preſerve him alive, let him read what the ſame author 
writeth, 1. 4. c. 18. Cum elevanda eſſent Offa Ætheldrede 
Regine de ſepulchro, extento de ſuper papilione, amnis con- 
gregatio fratrum pſallens circumſtabat, &c. and this is the 
fame, which the Athenians called tabernaculum, which 


they al wales ſet up on the daies before the folemnization of 
the funeral; | 
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The place where herſes are ſet and graves made is com- 
monly ſuch chuche, cr church yarde as the party de- 
ceaſed ſhall appoint, Put I think the moſt antient uſage 
was to bury them abroade in the fields in extremitate agri, 


as it is ſayd, Gen. xxi''. of the cave which Abraham bought. 


And that was alſo obſerved amongſt the Romans, who left 
Quatuor Pedum interſtitium in agrorum limitibus ad ſepe- 
liendum muzites et ſucceſſores Dominorum. Thoſe which 
were prohibited Chriſtian burial, as all that ſuffered as ma- 
lefactors, were till the ſtat. of 17. Z. 2. as Polidor Virgil 
ſaith, and ſuch as dye exccunmunicated, are, for the moſt 
parte, buried without 2% preceſſion as they call it, and that 
is either without the bounds of the church yarde, which 
was the circuit of the leiler proceſſion, or in the limits and 
meeres of the pariſh, where commonly is an interſtitium, 
much like that of the Romans. In thoſe meeres are often 
digged up dead men's bones: and not many years ſince, 
the uttermoſt meeres betwixt Newton and Geddington in 
Northamptonſhire were thus manifeſtly knowen and acknow- 
ledged. I do not finde that in this realme much regard 
was had whether burials were within the citty, or without, 
in the church-yard, or elſwhere; Arviragus an, dom. 57, 
and Lucius an. 201. were buried in the citty of Glouceſter, 
and Molmutius in London in the Temple of peace. Bur 
the body of Leir, as Math. of Weſtminſter ſaith, was bu- 
ried beneath Leiceſter towne in a vault under the river of 
Sore. 

Thoſe Brittons which Hengiſt flew, and divers other 
kinges of this lande, were buried at Stonehenge uppon 
Saliſbury-plaine; and the Romans during there abode 
hece, ufed to bury only without great cittyes and townes, 
not within. FL 1 

Though I have thus brought the dead to their graves, 
yet before their bodies be committed to the ground, it is to 
be remembred that in antient tyme, ſome were burned, 
and ſome buried and not burnt. But it ſeemeth to have 
been a thinge indifferent with us, as well as with the Ro- 
mans. Fabian 2. pte. c. 31. ſaith that Belinus body was 


burned 
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burned to aſhes, and the ſame put into a veſſel of bra 
and placed over Belinſgate. Severus dying at Yorke an. 
21t. his body was there burned, and the aſhes put in a 
veſſell of gold and conveyed to Rome. This burning I 
think all nations derived from the Jewes, who, as appear- 
eth 1 Sam xxxi. 12. and 13. verſes, Mfumpſerunt Corpus 
Saulis et Corpora ſiliorum ejus a Muro Beth ſhanis, et redeun- 
tes Jabeſbum, combuſſerunt ea ibi. — The reaſon of that ex- 
traordinary action, the writers uppon that place attribute 
to this; that their bodies were putrified by hanging, and 
therefore they burned them, and that they might not be 
recovered againe by the Philiſtines, and receive ſuch injury 
as before. This reaſon is aſſigned by the Romans for 
their burning of the dead. And this moved the Brittons 
to bury king Arthur's body xvj. foote under grounde, and 
to lay the graie ſtone ſeven feet under grounde, having 
th* inſcription, Hic jacet inclitus Rex Arthur*. graven on 
the inſide of a ledden croſſe next to the ſtone, and not to 
the view. And at Caiton in Northamptonſhire are divers 
monuments without name, or ſcutcheon outward. The 
ceremonies uſed in burning require a longe diſcourſe of 
Pyra, rogus, buſtu acerra, urna, mappæ, Aſteſtinæ, and 
ſuch like; but becauſe many authors have intreated therof, 
L omit them, and deſcend to the interring of the corps, 
wherein, becauſe we purſue the counſel of Toledo, I will 
recite the ſame as Joannes Borm'. Aubamus in his booke 
De moribus gentium reporteth it. Cadaver totym prius 
ſudario aut cilicio indutum, a ſue conditionis viris cantu 
Toletanum conſilium efferri decrevit, a Sacerds'e thure ſuf- 
tus et aqua benedicta conſperſu” cum certis imprecationibus 
Sepulchro imponi reſupinu”, pedibus ad Orientem, capite ad 
occidentem ſolem verſis : terra poſtea obrui ſepulchrum in 
ſignum Chriſtiani wi Sepulti lignea Cruce, & circum eq” 
hedera Cupreſſa aut Laurea inſigniri. 

The body being thus interred, the banners and ſcut · 
chions are hanged and ſett upon pillars in the churche, 
and that we borrowed from the Romaas. 
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No LXX. 


Of the Variety and Antiquity of Tombes 


and Monuments. 
By ANONYMOUS, 


7. June 1600. 


ROM the beginning there hath been amongſt men 

an eſpeciall regard to ſhew their lov2 to their de- 
ceaſed freinds and continue their memory to poſteritye, 
which when they could effect by 19 other means, they 
invented tombes and monuments, as comforts to the living 
and memorialls of humaine frailtiye; which amongſt all 
civil nations hath been eſp:cially reſpected, only neglected 
by favage barbarians or ſome diſſolute courtiers, as Mace- 
nas who was wont to ſaye, 
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Nen tumulum curo, ſchelit natura relictos. 


Thefe monuments were called by the Romans in divers 
reſpects, Requietoria, Offuaria, Cineraria, Domus aterna, 
Conditoria, Sepulchra, Olla, Archa, Loculus, Monumentum, 
Tumrlus, &c. as you may ice in ould Romane inſcriptions, 
which ſcoffing Lucian termed cottiges of carcaſes: the ould 

Hrittons called them but the ould Engliſh, Truhes 
and Tombs. 

While this iſle was a province of the Romans, nce 
doubt but the provincialls did uſe the Romane manner of 
tombes and monuments ; which for the better ſorte were 
ſtones inſcribed, or little pillars erected, along the high- 
way ſydes, or little hillocks, or tumuli caſt up, as that of 
Julius Laberius, the Romane capitaine near Chilham in 

Kent, called by the common people Julabeus Grave, and 
that at Yorke raiſed for the honnor of Severus at his fune- 
rall, which as Radu! phus Niger reporteth, in his tyme was 
called Sivers Hill. Whether the Engliſh Saxons borrowed 
this word tombe from the Græcians, or tumulus from the 

Latines, 
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Latines, I referr to others. The auncienteſt monuments 
of thoſe people, before they received Chriſtianity, were no- 
thing but tumuli, or litt!e hillocks caſt up in the open 
fields, both for them that died naruraily, and for others 
which were ſlayne. Thoſe they called in that age Beregen, 
as we now call thera Zerryer, wherof there doe appeare 


a great many in divers parts of Eogland. For as ſome. 


write, the Northern nations which overflowed the Roman 
empire, when any man of worth was buried, obliged every 
ſouldier to bring Lis helmet full of eartt: to raiſe a hillocke, 
as a monument tor ſuch perſons memory. This kinde of 
monument was uſual amurgſt the Danes, both in Eng- 
land and at home; and ſuch a monument was erected by 
Harold, king of Denmarke and England, to the honor of 


his father Jormon aboure the year 954. After Chriſtianity 


was received, and burialls in churches and church yards 
were allowed, which they called Lictons, as the reſting 
place of dead bodies, they made for their monuments 
ſtone troughs covered and ſupported with fowr pillars, as 
thoſe of Sebba, and Ethelred in the church of S. Paul, 
which they called then Trugh, as troughs; for by that 
word doth Alfrick in his grammar tranſlate Mauſoleum, 
which was the moſt ſtatly kinde of monument. In that 
age they only ufed croſſes upon their monuments and no 
images, Which ſeemed firft to be brought in uſe by the 
Normans. Since that tyme I obſerve no ſpeciall note ia 
monuments, but that ſuch noblemen and gentlemen, as 
did take upon them the croſle to ſerve againſt the enemys 
of the croſſe in the Holy Land, which were then called 
Cruce Signati, or croifed, were buried for the moſt parte 
with their leggs acroſſe. And whereas that taking of the 
croſſe ceaſed about the tyme of king Edward the ſecond, 
you ſhall find none afterward buried in that manner with 
their legges acroſſe. 
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Ne LXXI. 


Of the Variety and Antiquity of Tombes 
and Monuments of Perſons deceaſed in 


Englande. 
7. Junij. 1600. 


OMBES and monuments wherof our queſtion in- 
treateth, are wordes borowed of the Romanes, and 
impoſſible to be uttered in natural Britiſh, Saxon, or Eng- 
liſh ; which maketh me think that til the Romans invaded 
this lande and longe time after, the Brittons and Saxons 
made no workes in memory of the dead, but only of earth 
and turffe, as did the Germans, of whom Tacitus faith, 
Sepulchrum ceſpes erigit, for that was moſt agreable to na- 
ture, as Tully, lib. 2. de Legibus faith, Maxime e natura 
eſt tolli fortune diſcrimen in morte ; and therfore Plato 
forbiddeth more ſtone worke in any grave then may con- 
taine the praiſe of the deceaſed, in four heroical verſes. 
In Athens, Demetrius ordained a ſpecial magiſtrate to ſee 
that nothinge ſhould be ſet nppon the heape of erth, but 
menſam a ſquare flat ſtone, tabellum an hollow ane, of 
cclumellam a little pillar, not exceeding three cubits high. 
Thus did the Roman lawes forbid the garniſhing of 
monuments with buildiags, and hermas, that is ymages, 
as Tully in the ſame place reciteth. Their manner alſo 
was to make turffe graves, for Tac. 1. Annal. faith, Pri- 


mum extruendo tumulo ceſpitem Cæſar peſuit, gratiſſimo 
munere in defunctos. 

Though the Latins uſe mary words for a grave, as Se- 
pulchrum, tumba, buſium, monumentum, cippus, tumulus, 
mat;/oleum, &c. the bet word and moſt antient js fepul- 
ehrum: tumba was derived from the Greek ymbon, which 
Tully taketh to be ail one with bum; and Roſinus 
thinketh um is the place where the aſhes of ſuch as 
were burned were buried, as though it came of bene w/tum. 

ks Monumentum 


Of the Antiquity of Tombs and Monuments. 


Monumentum is a name given in reſpect of the end why 
graves are made, that iz, for a memorial of valiant and 
worthy men deceaſed, as Cicero ad Atticum doth prove, 
Que monumenti ratio fit, nomine ipſo admoneor, ad memo- 
riam magis ſpectare debet poſteritatis, quam ad praſentis 
temporis gratiam. I do not thinke it is derived a muni- 
endo, as though it were erected to defend the place of bu- 
rial. Horace, 1. 3. od. 31. uſech it in the former ſenſe, 
but in a more general ſignification, ſor he calleth his 
verſes a Monument, in the end waerof he faith, 


Exegi Monumentum re perennius, 
Regalig. fitu Pyramidum altius, &c. 


But now the common phraſe of ſpeech ſeemeth to have 
appropriated it to workes made in memorial of the dead; 
yet as Feſtus, I. 11. faith, Quamvis monumentum mortui 
cauſa fattum ſit, non tamen ſignificat ibi ſepultum. If the 
corps, Or any parte therof with the head was buried under 
ſuch monument, it is truly called a Sepulchre or Grave: 
but if the body itſelf be not there, and it was erected for 
a dead bodie's ſake, it is a monument, and the Grecians call 
it Kevora@uv, the Latiniſtes fumulum mane, or tumulum 
honorarium ; moſt commonly as Xenophon, 1. 6. de Ex- 
ped. Cyri, faith, they were erected only for ſoldiers, whoſe 
bodies could not eaſily be found. A monument of this 
nature is Charing Croſſe, and the queene's croſſe without 
Northampton, which were erected for Iſabel, King E. 2d's 
wife, daughter to the kinge of Caſtile, whoſe body is en- 
terred at Weſtminſter. At Silcheſter in Hampſhire was 
ſuch a cenotaphium erected for Conſtantius, who died 
there, as Nennius faith, but was buried at Conſtantinople. 
Cippus is taken for a barrow or hillocke of earth, under 
which, before burials were bronght into churches and 


church yards, men were buried, but now the ftraitnes of 


thoſe places wil not permit ſuch aggeres conſecratos, as 
{ome do terme them, to be made there. Mauy/olaum 
cometh of Mauſolus kinge of Caria, for whom Artimeſia 
his queen built a ſumptuous tombe; which others after 

VoL. I F Ff imitatinge, 
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Of the Antiquity of Tombs and Monuments, 


imitatinge, their's bore the name of Mau/ſolza. All theſe 
names ſignefy but two thinges, that is ſumptuous and coſtly 
ſepulchers and common and ordinary graves : and to ex- 
preſſe this difference in Engliſh, we are forced to borowe 
theſe wordes, tombes and monuments, both which words 
are uſed in one ſence, and betoken rather the garniſhing of 
them, than the very grave itſelf. 

The antiquity of graves and monuments I inſiſt not 
upon, becauſe I know divers here can better ſpeak therof, 
having ſeen many erefted by the Romans, Brittons, 1 
Saxons; but [ never viewed any, but only that at Lilborne 
in my own native country, which is a rounde hill of earth, 
with two toppes, the one a greate deal higher then the 
other. Adamnanus faith, the monument made over 
Chriſte's ſepulchre was rounde. 

But the monuments now commonly erected, and ſo for 
many hundred years paſt, are ſquare. If they be of ſmal 
charge, they are a flat ſtone layed even with the erth, 

others are erected higher then the pavement or erth, and 
thoſe are more coſtely buildings then the other, and belong 
to kings and famous perſonages, as appeareth by that of 
Beda, 1. 4. c. 30. Tranſactis xi. Annis, a ſepultura Cut- 
berti, volentes Featres tolere da illius, et in nous recon- 
dere loculo, in codem quidem loco, ſed ſuper havimentum dignæ 
venerationis gratia locare, and li. 3. ca. 8. Farcongatha ſe- 
pulta in Eccleſia Stephani. Lapis qua monumentum tegebatur, 
removebatur altius, &c. Thele hygh. erefted Tombes, 

Caurianus in his Italian diſcourſes uppon Tacitus' s Annals 
I. 3. ſaith, the pope hath ordained ſhall be made lowe, and 
the banners taken downe, which are ſet up in churches for 
vaine oſtentation, where God only ought to be worſhipped. 

Sometimes in memory of the deceaſed, one or more pjl- 
lars were erected. The firſt we read of was that ſet up by 
Jacob for Rachel in Egipt. Pyramides or obeliſckes are or- 
dinary for this ende. Amongſt the Lombardes, when any 
man died, his friends ſet a poſt of wood with a dove on 
the top of it, looking towards the place where che party 
died, as ſaich Pauls, Diaconus de W 
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C tbe Antiquity of Tombs and Monuments; 
. 5. c. 34+ With us kinge Arthur's tombe at Glaſtonbury 
had two pyramides over it. 

The ead of monuments concerning poſterity, and future 
ages, it was a neceſſary law, which Tully faith the Romans 
had, Ne quis ſepulchrum deleat. Pœnaq. eft ſi quis buſtum, 
aut-monumentum, aut columnam violarit, dejecerit, ſregerit. 
This lawe other nations eſtabliſhed with them; and ſo did 
king Henry the 1ſt. with us. For in the 8 2d. chapter of 
his lawes, I finde theſe words, Qui alium quocunque modo 
perimit, videat ne Wellref faciat. Weilref dicimus, ft quis 
mort uum reſabit armis aut prorſus aliquibus vel tumulatum 
vel tumulandum ; et ſi quis corpus in terra vel nato, vel pe- 
tra, vel Pyramide, vel flruftura qualibet poſitum ſceleratis 
infamationibus effodere vel expoliare preſumpſerit, Wargus 
habeatur. The lawes of king Ina and of king Ethelred have it 
thus: Walreaf, id eſt, mortuum referre, eft opus nithingi. Si 
quis hoc negare voluerit faciat hoc cum 48. Thainis, plane 
nobilibus, palneap ir ni pin ßer deede. This the Leges Longo- 
bardorum Tit. 8. §. 1. forbid under the name of Rapover- 
fin. The Salicke lawe differeth little from the firſt lawes, 
Tit. 17. f. 1. 3. 4. Si quis hominem mortuum antequam in 
terram mittatur furto expoliaverit, &c. Si quis hominem mor- 
tuum aut in Noffo, aut in petra que Vaſa ex uſu Sarcephagi 
dicuntur ſuper aliu miſerit II D. den. qui faciunt Sol. 1xij*, 
culpabiles Judicrntur. And in the ſame Salik lawes, Tit. 57. 
9. 3. Si quis Ariſtatonem hoc eft ſtapli ſuper mortuum miſſuni 
capulaverit, aut mandualem, quod eft ea ſtructura ſive ſelave 
qui eſt ponticulus, ſicut more antiquorum faciendum fuit, &c. 


Si quis hominem mortuum ſuper alium in naufo vel in Petra 


miſerit, &c. Si quis corpus jam ſepultum effoderit aut ex- 
poliaverit Wargus ſit hoc ell, expu lſus de eodem pago ufd. 
dum, Ge. 

Theſe lawes I ſet downe in order thereby to enterprete 
the ſtrange wordes in the lawes of king Henry the firſt, 
for they are ſo diſuſed, that there is ſcarce any man that 
knoweth that there are ſuch lawes. The words themſelves 
hardely can be underſtood, and the reaſon thereof is this; 
that deadly fend being ceaſed, malice provoketh not to dig 
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up tombes and graves ; and though it ſhould, yet religion 
doth now reſtraine it, by reaſon it is counted ſacriledge to 
violate any thinge in churches or churche-yardes. Cove- 
touſneſs made ſome to dig up the dead, becauſe ornaments, 
jewels, or money, were in times paſt buried with many; 
but now that cuſtome ſeaſing, no man for delire of gaine 
is invited to commit this offence, and it now being gene- 
rally reputed a moſt vile ate, no man will preſume to tranſ- 
greſſe theſe lawes, and every man is a lawe to himſelf therin. 
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Of Epitaphes. 


By Mr. CAMDEN. 
3. Novr. 1660. 
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\ MONG all funeral honours, epitaphes have alwayes 
bene molt reſpected, for in them love was ſhewed 
to the deceaſed, memory was continued to poſterity, 
friends were comforted, and the reader put in mind of hu- 
mane fraylty. . 
The mention of them proceeded from the preſage, or 
forſeeing of immortality implanted in all men naturally, 
and is referred to the ſchollers of Linus, who firſt bewayl- 
ed theyre maſter, when he was flayne, in dolefull verſe, 
called of him Wliuum, and afterward Epitaphia, for that 
that they were fyrſt ſong at buryals, and after engraved up- 
pon the ſepulchres. They were alſo called Eulogia, and 
Tituli by the Romans; but by our auncient progenitors 
in a mere Engliſh compounde worde B;piz Les. i. e. @ bu- 
ryall ſong. | 
Plato made a lawe, that an epitaph ſhould be compriſed 
in four verſes ; the Lacedemonians reſerved this honor only 
fo martiall men and chaſt women; the moſt ancient (eſpecially 
the Greeke) were written in elegiac verſe, after in proſe, 
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Of Epitaphs. 


Yt js not impertinent to note in one worde, that the 
auncient Romaines, who were for a long tyme lords of 
this iſle, beganne their epitaphes with D. M. for Dits 
MANIBUS, or D. M. 8. for Diis ManiBus SacRUM. 
Hic ſitus eſt, Hoſpþes ; as ſpeaking to the reader, and have 
reſpecte ſometyme to the reader, ſometyme to the deade. 
They would alſoe exquiſitlye ſett downe the yeares, 
moneths, and days, with theſe letters, vixit A, for annos. 
M. for menſes, D. for dies; and if he was a millitarye 
man, it was exactly noted in what legion he ſerved, with 
theſe wordes, tot ftipendia fecit. - 

But to come to the Engliſh nation, and omitting that of 
Auguſtyne, mentioned by Bede, I will firſt offer unto you 
one epitaph, which was written in the porch of St. Auguſ- 
tyne's in Canterburye, for the ſeven firſt archbiſhoppes of 
that ſee, Auguſtinus, Laurentius, Mellitus, Juſtus, Hono- 
rius, Deus dedit, and Theodorus. 


Septem ſunt Anglis primates et protopatres, 
Septem Rectores, cœlo ſeptemg. triones, 
Septem ciſternæ vitæ, ſeptemg. lucerne, 

Et ſeptem palmæ regni, ſeptemg. coronæ, 
Septem ſunt ſtellæ, quas hac tenet area cellæ. 


For Stigandus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, I have found 
this moſt bitter epitaph. 


Hic jacet Herodes Herode ferocior, hujus 
Inquinat infernum ſpiritus, Ofa ſolum. 


Upon kinge Henry the firſt, was compoſed theis in re- 
ſpecte of his peaceable government, and the troubles which 
enſewed under king Stephen, both in England and Nor- 
mandye, 


Quod modicum præſtent, quod opes magnum nihil 
extent, 

Rex probat IIENRICUsS, rex vivens pacis amicus. 

Extiterat ſiquidem pre cunctis ditior idem, 

Oxiduæ genti quos prætulit ordo regendi. 

At necis ad peſtes, quid gemmæ, pallia, veſtes, 

Es varium terræ, quid caſtra ſibi yaluere ? 


Vilibes 
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Of Epitaphs. 
Vilibus hinc æquam dans ſortem, pallida nequam, 
Protendendo pedem, mors ejus pulſat ad ædem 
Quo dum dira febris prima ſub nocte Decembris 
Mundum nudavit, mundo mala multiplicavit. 
Quippe pater populi, pax et tutela puſilli, 
Dum pius iple ruit, furit impius, opprimit, urit. 
Anglia lugeat hinc, Normannica gens feat illinc, 
Occidit Henricus, modo pax, nunc luctus utrique 


Uppon William, ſonne of kinge Henrye the firſte, and 
heir apparent of this realme, drowned upon the coaſte of 
Normandie, I have founde this epitaph. 


Abſtulit humc terre Matri Maris Unda noverca, 
Proh dolor! occubuit fol anglicus, Anglia þlora : 
DOueg. prius fueras gemino radiata nitore, 
Extincto nato vivas contenta parente. 
For his daughter Matild, the empreſſe, this is moſt la- 
conicall, and in my opinion could hardly be matched in 
oure age. 


Magna ortu, mapurg. viro, ſed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, ſponſa, parens. 

For one Noxx of Suffolk in the Booke of Buckenham, 
Hic ſitus eft nullus, quia nullo nullior iſte, 
Et quia nullus erat, de nullo nil tibi Chriſte, 


For king Henry the ſecond, I find this. 


Rex Henricus eram, mihi plurima regna ſubegi, 
Multiplicique modo, Duxque Comeſque fui. 

Cum ſatis ad votum non eſſent omnia terræ 
Climata, terra modo ſufficit octo pedum. 

Qui legis hæc, penſa diſcrimina mortis et in me 
Humanæ Speculum conditionis habe. 


. Sufficit hic tumulus, cui non ſufficerat orbit, 
Res brevis ampla mibi, cui fuit ampla brevis. 
But this one verſe uppon his death compriſed as mucfi 
matter, as many long lynes to the glorye of himſelf and 
his ſucceſſor K. Richard the firſt, 


Mira cano, fol occubuit, nox nulla ſeguuta. 
; Thomas 
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Thomas Beckett archbiſhoppe of Canterbury had thies 


epitaphes expreſſing the cauſe, the time, and place of his 


death, made by an eſpecial favorer. 
Pro Chriſti ſponſa, Chriſti ſub tempore, Chriſti 
In templo, Chrifii verus amator bit. 


Quinta Dies natalis erat, flos orbis ab orbe 
Carpitur, et fructus incipit e poli, 


Dus moritur ? praſul. cur ? pro grege. Qualiter? 
enſe. | 
Quando? natali. Quis locus? ara Dei. 


To the glorie of K. Richard Coeur de Lion, I have 


founde theſe. 


Hic Richarde jaces, ſed Mors ſi cederit armis, 
Victa timore tui, cederet ipſa tuis. 


Nius in morte perimit formica Leonem, 
Pro dolor, in tanto funere mundus obit. 


An Engliſh poet imitatinge the epitaphe made on Pom- 
pey and his children, whoſe bodyes were buried in diverſe 
countreys, made theſe following of the glory of this one 
kinge divided in three places by his funerall. 


Viſcera Carceolum, corpus Fons ſervat Ebraudi, 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Richarde tuum. 
In tria diuiditur unus, qui plus fuit uno. 
Non uno jaceat gloria tanta loco. 


Yr may be doubted whether Wulgrine the organiſt 
was ſo good a muſician as Hugh, archdeacon. of Yorke, 
was a poet, which made this epitaphe for him, 


Te Wulgrine cadente, cadunt vox, organa, cantus, 
Et quicquid gratũ gratia vocis habet. 

Voce, lira, modulis, Syrenes, Orphea, Phebum, 
Unus tres poteras æquiperarè tribus. 

Si tamen illorum. non fallit fama locorum 
Quod fueras nobis, hac eris Eliſijs. 

Cantor eris, qui cantor eras, hic charus, et illic 
Orpheus alter eras, Orpheus alter eris, 


Upon 
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Upon one Petre, a religious man of this age, I founde 
this, 
Petra capit Petri cineres, animam Petra Chriſtus. 
Sic ſibi diviſit utraq. Petra Petrum. 


Among epitaphes, that is conceyted which is 1n Pawles, 


where there is only written uppon a ſtone, 


OBLIVIO 
Non hominem aſpiciam ultra. 


This man yet would not willingly have been forgotten, 

when he adjoyned his armes to continew his memorye. 

Not unlike to philoſophers, which prefixed their names be- 
fore their treatiſes of contemning glorye. 


Bis Vir, biſq. Senex, bis Door, biſq. Sacerdos. 
* 
MARGARETA SANDS. 


Digna hac luce diuturniore 
Niſi quod luce meliore digna. 


Upon Pope Lucius by a monk of Bukenham, 


Luca dedit lucem tibi Luci, Pontificatu. 
Oſtia, Papatu, Roma, Verona mori. 
Imo Verona dedit tibi vero vivere, Roma 

Exilim, curas Oftia, Luca mori, 


At St. Alban's, 


Hic quidem jacet peccato folvens Debitum, cujus kic 
nomen non inſcribitur, in vitæ libro ſit inſcriptum. 


Upon one Margarett Radcliffe, I found theiſe verſes, 


Here lies, Lord have mercy upon her ! 
One of Elizabeth's maydes of honour, 

Margaret Radcliffe, fayre and wittie, 
She died a mayde, the more's the pittie. 


Ne LXXIII. 
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No LXXIIL 
Of Epitaphs. 
By ANONYMOUS, 


34. Nov*. 1600, 


AKTEC nilil, ner nimium, is a very good rule to be ob- 
ſerved in ſpeeches and writings, whether they re- 
ſpect the living or the deade. In the dutiful regarde I 
bear to this aſſembly; I muſt ſet ſilence aparte, though 
nihil, to ſay nothinge, were fitteſt to conceale mine igno- 
rance, and if I ſpeke more, then a little, it will be Ni- 
mim ; time being wholly ſpent; and choiſeſt matters plen- 
tifully ſet out, in your former diſcourſes of epitaphs, or 
tombe writings ; which the Saxons termed By.z-n-z{ppirs 
if they were proſe, or Bjren-leos, if they were verſe: 
Againſt the firlt parte of this rule, our antient predeceſ- 
ſors, the Brittotis, tranſgreſſed: they addreſſed monuments 
(which to this day remaine) without anie character upon 
them, that might inſtruct poſterity what memorials they 
were; and yet the forme and faſhion of them evidently 
bewrayeth, to perfect judgments, the intent of the firſt 


erectors of them. For huge and great ſtones were not ſet 


up, but ether as braves and tokens of victories atcheved; 
or warninges of dangerous landing places; or monuments 
of famous mens burials. The firſt ſort are ſeldome with- 
out inſcriptions: yet at Borough-brig in Yorkſhire is a 
trophy void of any character, and conſiſting of four pyra- 
mides placed on a ftraight line, ſiguefying a purpoſe to pro- 
ceed in the courſe of atchived viftories. Warning flones 
differ from tropheyes and ſepulchers in their ſcituation. 
Both the others have the tops of their ſtones erected to- 
wards heaven ; but theſe bende them towards ſome harde 
haven, or rock, thretning, as it were, by their verry po- 
fition, to make oppoſition to ſea-faring men that ſhall 

Vo“. I, Wi tix uſt 
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Of Epitaphs. 

thruſt in at thoſe places. The Britiſh monuments, made 
as grateful memories of worthies deceſed, are either one: 
ſingle pyramis made of one entire ſtone ; or more conjoined; 
or ſeveral huge ſtones erected in forme of a gate or houle, 
and then it is a monument of ſome one great perſonage 
there burysd. Such a one is at Ailesforde in Kent, where 
are erected in memory of Catagerne, four huge and harde 
ſtones covered with others, termed of the common: people 
Citeſcotehouſs. 

At Leſkarde in Cornewal there is on a hill called The 
Wrenches, a piller of ix. (tones, and not farre from thence 
ix. other ſtones, whole uniting. make the reſemblance 
of an houſe. 

In the weſt parte of Denbighſhire are divers pillars 
erected and called Lapides Dxuydarir, yet ſome of theſg 
have a ſtrange caracter uppon. them, But where many 
huge ſtones are fet in a triangle, or orderly diſpoſed in a 
circle, there are the bodies of many valiant men enterred, 
as at Briſcaw Wone nere St. Buriens in Cornewal, where 
are xix. ſtones pitched in a round, cvery one twelve foote 
from the other, and in the center, one greater them the 
reſt ſet upright. Fhe like monuments are, the Magifolile 
or Cornedunc by Montgomery in Caernarvanſhire, and the 
Roltrich/tones in Oxfordſhire, and the Care-gaur or Stone- 
henge on Saliſbury-plaine : which laft is the famous ſepul- 
cher of the Britiſh nobility (ſine by Hengiſt, and in me- 
mory of them. erected by the direction of Merlin, at the 
commandement of Aurelius Ambrofius. It conſiſteth of 
aboute 50 huge ſtones, placed orderly in a rundle, and 
covered with others, and ſome pitched upright within the 
uttermoſt circle: the bewty wherof is almoſt periſhed by 
the falling downe of ſome of the toppe ſtones. I cannot 
impute theſe dulle ſhewes to the dulneſs of Britiſh wits, or 
barbarouſneſs of that age, knowinge that Cæſar alloweth 
their Druides to be learned; and many writers affirme, 
their bardes were good: poets; and the faſhion of theſe mo- 
numents argue their invention therein to be full of wit. 
The rounde forme uſually obſerved is an image of perpe- 

tuityz 


Of Epitaphs, 
tuity, admoniſhing every beholder, that as the monument 
is void of ende, ſo the worthineſs of the perſonages there 
entombed deſerveth endleſs remembrance. The high py- 
ramides mounting towards the ſkies bewray a minde in the 
deceſed, aſpiring towards heven, 

The triangle is a forme of perfection repreſenting know- 
ledge of the Trinity. The ſhape of a great gate or houſe 
intimateth, that the deceſed are recieved into houſes by the 
great gate of death, there perpetually to remaine in happi- 
neſs, They knewe that letters angraved in ſtone are ſub- 
je& to the injury of eating Time, and the defacinge of ma- 
litions adverfaries ; and neputed that praiſe moſt lively, 
that lived in the mouths of leraed Men. Their cuſtome 
therfore was at mariages, funerals, and other ſolemn feſts, 
40 have bards in lerned verſe to fing the praiſes of worthies 
deceaſed, which made Lucan write vs ite thes of them. 


Los gqueg. qui fortes animes belleq. Peremptes 
Laudibus in longum Vates dimittitis æuvum, 
Plurima ſecuri faditis carmina Bard. 


Theſe bardes kept ſo faithful a memory of the place of 
of king Arthur's ſepulchre, that though the grave ſtone 
lay deepe in the erth, and the place was unknown to others, 
yet by their directions it was found in the time of king 
Heory the ſeconde, with an epitaph therin, which is the 
antienteſt that ever I red of, he being buried eleven huu- 
dred years paſt. This is nanmium of the Britons ; nibil, if 
could have anſwered for them with more brevity. 

This ſcribling age, in her babling humour, offendeth 
againſt the ſecond parte of the fore remembred rule: there 
is nimium almoſt in every epitaph. 

Men of greateſt deſert, by the opinion of Plats, as Tully 
de legibus ſaith, might have their full commendation in 
four heroical verſes: whatſoever is more is ſuperfluous; 
but this age trebleth this ſcanthing in many epitaphs, 

Licurgus forbad ſo much, as the name of any to be en- 
graved on a ſepulchre, if he died not in warre. The life 
of every Chriſtian is a warrefare, He that dieth fighting 
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Of Epitapbs. 


valiantly in this ſpiritual battel, hath his name written in 
an hevenly booke, and therfore is' not to be denied the 
engraving of it in earthy. matter. Yet when Eulogia, 
praiſing epitaphs, are beſlowed on men. of no note in the 
churche of God, a thing now too ordinary, the ſhorteſt 
epitaph is too much for them. 

Some epitaphs are engraven upon the tombe; ſome fixed 
to it; ſome hanged up in tables and not faſtened to 
the tombe. The laſt are moſt ſubject to be loſt, but none 
of them are ſure to continue, our own eyes daily be- 
holding the miſerable defacing of epitaphs and monuments. 
Which made ſome to engrave epitaphs uppon the lead, 
wherin the dead are wrapped, as did Sir William Hatton 


uppon Sir Chriſtopher Hatton his uncle. Some have 
written epitaphs uppon copper plates, and put them 1 into 
the grave, as William the Conqueror's executors did. 
Some have placed them on the inſide of the grave- ſtone, 
and buried that lowe in the earth, as did kinge Arthur! 5 
friends. 
Though it be lawful for any man to ſet an epitaph upon 
his deccaſed friend, without the commandement of any 
magiſtrate, yet thoſe are moſt honorable and authentica] 
thar have iuch warrant. 

Of this ſorte is that, which Bede, I. 5. c. 7. hath re- 
giſtred of Cadwalla. He died at Rome, and by command- 
ment of the biſhop of Rome had an epitaph fixed to his 
tombe.. Biſhop Cuthbert, not forgetfull of private friends, 
erected a monument for ſix famous perſonages that were 
dead before him. And ſo the two pyramides at Glaſſon- 
bury were erected by the commandement of Sexi; this is 
the inſcri ption, | 


Ter Scxi folifwer 
Hh emeheſt buntom9 winwegu 


Hate.  Wulfrede Eanflede, &c. 
Which I expound tau”, 
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Here Sexi the bleſſed man commanded to be made a cheſt 
of corruption, a tomb J WAA 0 


, Wulfrede. Eanflede, &c. 


= 2 ” * 5 


Epitaphs, havinge the allowance of public authority, 
are authentical proofes of that which they containe ; ſa 
are not others, that by the private fancy of friends are en- 
graved. 

I have ſpoken of the antiquity, difference of placing, 
and diſtinction of the honour of epitaphs, I ſhould adde 
ſome ſelected by myſelf, as you have done. | 
| The brefeſt J account to be beſt, and ſuch as have ſome 
worde adjoined to them. This of St. Edwarde's is the an- 
tienteſt that I knowe of this kinde. 


Omnibus inſignis virtutu” laudibus heros 
Sancte. Edward*. Confeſſor, Rex venerandus 
Quinto die Junii moriens ſuper æthera ſcandit. 


SU RSsUM CORDA. 


King Edwarde the 34's wife had this epitaph, 
Conjux Edwardi jacet hic Philippa Regina 
| DISCE VIVERE. 


In the Temple Churche on the grave of Richard Wy, 
who died 1519. is an ordinary epitaph with this worde, 


Ecce quid eris, 
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Of the Antiquity of Epitaphs in England. 


No LXXIV. 
Of the Antiquity and ſelected Variety of 
Epitaphs in England. 


By ANONYMOUS, 


N epitaph is a monument of the dead; it is a kind of 
poem, though not perfect, but as an Italian calls it, 

a Mote, or Atome of poetry, foeticus alomus. Now as 
there is not any preciſe art or imitation required in ſuch 
compolitions, therefore they are not ſpoke of by Ariſtotle 
Jn his booke of poetry. And yet in this apiſh ape, where 
ſo many imitators ſcrible poems, there are divers who pre- 
{cribe rules for making epitaphs, allowing of none, except 
they contain as many parts as a demonſtrative oration : 
ſuch as the praiſe of the party buried—what a great loſs 
or miſſe the world hath of him—and there upon a mourn- 


full lamentation—then a comfort to the world—and laſtly, 


an exhortafion to immitate his vertues.—All theſe, ſay 
they, mult be expreſt ſhortly and clearly. Others will 
have the name of the defun&, together with his age, 
eſtate, deſerts, gifts of body and mind, as alſo the time of 
his death ſett forth; and ſo would have it a breif ſtory or 
deſcription of his life 

This forſooth ſhold' be the matter of an epitaph. For 
the form, they will have it of one peice, and as it were 
one maine conceit with the parts continued, chayned and 
depending: beſides, it muſt not be verſe, but a kind of 
metricall proſe, ſeeming ſo by the ſtrange tranſpoſi tion of 
the words; which muſt likewiſe taſte nothing of the mo- 

derne, but be all al' antiche; 

I ſpeake not this, as if I lov'd not antiquities, which 
were ever venerable ; I reverence them, as I would revere 
Adam, if he were alive ; but I ſpeak it for honor of our 
Engliſh epitaphes, 1 mean the auncient epitaphes of Eng- 
tad; which 1 will mayntayne to be good epitaphes, not- 

withſtanding 
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withſtanding they are not cutt out according to the afore- 


ſaid meaſure, but as they are divers, ſo have they their di- 


vers formes; and yet none of them are without an eſpecial 
grace. The only rule that is obſerved in them, is that 
which is required in an epigram, viz. witt and brevity; 
conformable to the opinion of Plato, who, in his com- 
monwealth, requireth that an epitaph ſhould not confiſt of 
above four lines. 

As to the antiquitie of epitaphes ia this iſland, I think 


there werenone in the firſt barbarous times. For though there 


then were many monuments ſet up for the dead, as pillars, 
pyramids, heaps of earth, which ar properly tumuli, and 
the like, yet were they all without any inſcription on them. 


Such was the caſe in reſpect to the ſtones at Stonehenge, 


which are monuments of the dead, but without any in- 
{criptions ; bycauſe I think that at that time in which they 
were ſet up, the barbarous people had the ſtrength to erect 
thoſe huge ſtones, but not the ſkill to inſcribe an epitaph 
on them, Notwithſtanding this I make no doubt, but 
epitaphs are very auncient, not only bycauſe the Welch 
word argraþh, which ſignifies an epitaph, or an inſcrip- 
tion, is very antient, but alſ9 bycauſe in the year 5 16, 
which is now near eleven hundred years paſt, K. Arthur's 
epitaph, Hic jacet ſepultus inclytus Rex Arthurius in Inſula 
Avalonid was inſcribed on the inſide of his leaden coffin. 
Further, venerable Bede, and others of our auncient writers 
recite many epitaphs of princes and prelates who flouriſhed 
long before the conqueſt. 

The next epitaph I know of in point of antiquity is 
that of St. Anguſtine the monk, the firſt archbiſhop of 
Canturbury, which was made about the year 560, and 
placed in the church of Peeter and Paule in that city, viz. 


Hic requieſeit Dominus Auguſtinus Doruvernenſis Archiepi/- 


copus primus, qui olim huc a beate Gregorio Rimang urbis 

Pontiſice directus, & a Deo, operatione miraculorum Sufful- 

tus, AÆdilberctum Regem, ac gentem illius ab idolarum cultu 

ad Chriſti fidem perduxit, & completis in pace diebus officii 

fat, 
3 
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ſui, defunctus oft ſeptimo Kalendas Junias, eodem Rege reg- 
nante. 
_ Shortly after died K. Ethelbert, under whom Auſtine 
flouriſht, and his epitaph is likewiſe recorded in elegant 
riming verſe; | 


Rex Ethelbertus hic clauditur in polyandro 
Fana pians, certe Chriſto meat abſque Meandro. 


About the year 600. Cedwall, king of the Wext Saxons, 
dyed and was buried at Wincheſter, His epitaph, expreſs- 
ing how he went to Rome to be chriſtened and was 
named Peter, we are told by Beda, was as followeth. 


Culmen, oßes, ſubolem, pollentia regna, triumphs, 
Exuvis, proceres, m@enia, Caſtra, Lares ; 
Quæque Patrum virtus, et que congeſſerat ipſe 
Cædual armipotens, liquit amore Dei, 
Ut Petrum, ſedemque Petri Rex cerneret Hoſpes, 
. Cuus fonte meras ſumerct almus aquas, 
. Splendificumque jubar radianti carperat hauſtu, 
Ex quo viviſicus fulgor ubique uit. 
Percipienſque alacer redivive prœmia vitæ, 
Barbaricam rabiem, nomen & inde ſuum 
Converſus convertit ovans, Petrumque vocare 
Sergius Antiſtes juſſit, ut ipſe pater 
Fonte renaſcentis, quem Chriſti gratia purgans 
Protinus ablatum vexit in arce poli, 
Mira fides Regis clementia maxima Chriſti, 
Cujus conſilium nullus adire poteſt ! 
Soſpes enim veniens ſupremo ex orbe Britanni, 
Per varias gentes, per freta, perque vias, 
Urbem Romuleum vidit, templumque verendum 
Aſpexit, Petri myſtica dona gerens. 
Candidus inter Oves Chriſti ſociabilis ibit : 
Corpore nam tumulum, mente ſuperna tenet, 
Commutaſſe magis Sceptrorum inſignia credas, 
Quem regnum Chriſti promeruiſſe vides, 
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The next year after Cedwall's death, Beda reports an 
epitaph of Theodore Archbiſhop of Canterbury, not 


written with ſo good ink, nor with ſo good invention as 
the former. | 


Hic ſacer in tumba panſat cum Corpore prajull, 
Juem nunc Theodorum Lingua pelaſga vocat. 

Princes pontificum, felix, ſummuſque ſacerdos, 
Limpida Diſcipulis Dogmata diſſeruit. 

Namgque diem nonam decimam September habebat, 
Cum Garnis clauſtra ſpiritus egreditur. 

Alma nove ſcandens felix conſortia vite, 
Crvibus angelicis jundtus in arce poli. 


The next epitaph to thoſe, in point of antiquity, that l 
meet with, is that of Etheldred, who was king of the Weſt 
Saxons about the year 870, and lyes buried at Winborke in 
Dorſetſhire. 


In hoc loco quieſcit Corpus ſancti Etheldredi regis 2 
Saóũ⁵m martyris, qui ann. 872 ber manus Dacorum pa- 
ganorum occubuit. 


By theſe it appeares, that epitaphs were uſuall before 
the Conqueſt; but as moſt men in thoſe dayes were buried 
ia monaſteries, doubtleſſe the diſſolution of thoſe houſes 
hath diſtroyed an infinite number of excellent epitaphs 
made both before and ſince the Norman invaſion. 

As I have given you a taſte of epitaphs made before the 
Conqueſt, and which are far from bad compoſitions, I 
ſhall mention ſome others which were written ſince that 
time, and have been preſerved by ſtory, though the 
churches and tombes that contained them be now deſtroyed, 
and which equal the ſharpeſt and wittieſt that ever were 
penned, Such, more eſpecially, were thoſe made in the 
time of K. Henry the ſecond; for though the epitaph of 
his dear Roſamond be ſomewhat monkiſh and in rhime, 
yet it wants not an elegancy and a kind of grace equal to 
that of K. Ethelbert. 


Vol. . Hh Hic 
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Hic jacet in Tamba Roſa mundi, non Rofamunda, 
Non redolet, fed olet, que redoiere ſolet. 


But there are other epitaphs made! in his time, which are 
as pure Latin, of ſo clear invention, and of ſo neat a com̃- 
poſition, that I wonder how that rude age could produce 
ſuch: as firſt that of his mother Maud the empreſs, 


Ortu magna ; viro major, ſed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, ſponſa, parens, 


It was not long. after, when this epitaph for the Earle 
Marſhall was made, 


Sum quem Saturnum fibi ſenſit t Hibernia, Solem 
Anglia, Mercurium Normannia, Gallia laren. 


Of the ſame time 1s that, which 1 have heard was made 
for Richard Clamvile, a great perſon in the ſtate, in that 


age. 


Hic pudbr H ig politi, Paridis gena, ſenſus ws 's, 
Eneæ pietas, Hectoris Ira jacet. 


The ſame age was author of this epitaph uppon the 
death of a worthy king that had a worthy ſucceſſor, 


Mira loquor, fol occubuit, nox nulla ſecuta eft. 


I fay, aud ſay it confidently, that no age, no countrey in 
the world can ſhow better epitaphs then thoſe which were 
made above 400 years fince uppon princes of this kiog- 
dome. | 

Such epitaphs of our princes that have eſcaped the rage 
of fire, are for the moſt part at Weſtminiter ; theſe have 
been lately collected and publiſhed by Mr. Clariencicux, 
and therefore I forbeare to recite them; but of ſuch as I 
haye heard to remayne in other churches, and which in my 
judgment are fitt to be noted, 1 will repeat ſome few, 
which were made ſcatteringly in the ages following : 

Of one of K. E. 3's. ſones, whofe name I remember not, 
there is this epitaph at Warwick, | 


Here 
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Here lie... . Worlhiptully interred, 


Methinks the word wor/bipfully is a word of great honor, 
conſidering the time, though now the general application 
hath deminiſht the gnification « of it. 


In the upper part of the long walk in Po les near the 
ſtayers, chere is this inſcription, 


OBLIv1o.. 


In my covceit an excellent epitaph for the brevity, and 
for the ſenſe, and diſproportion which it ſeems to carry, 
in regard the writer (aid one thing and intended another; 
for it cannot be thaught that he would have the dead man 
forgotten, ſince he vedoubredly meant at the word ablivio 
ſhould be his monument. 

The epitaph of doctor Caius in his collegge at Cam- 


bridge is Nkewiſe very ſharp, and of much ſignification, 
though it be but a word, 


Fo! CAIUS, 


But in this late aſian age, there have been many epi- 


taphs ot excellent compoſition, bath ſerious aud ridieu- 
lous, as 


Of a coxetous perſon. 
Conditur in tumulo, gratis qui nil dedit unquam, 
Nunc guad gratis perlegis ifta, dolet. 

Of a moderate contented perſon. 


Promus eram, non Condus, opus diveſq. PT ER 
Nan capiendo alijs, non cußiendo mihi. 


Of one that died of the ſtone, 


Calculus exeſit mibi uiuo in corpore renes, 
Nunc gueg- defundi Calculus fa framit, 
Cum generi humano lapis intra uiſcera creſcat 
Quit poterit tumuli nou menuniſſe ſui? 
You have ſome antient epitaphs with a word or motto; 


D. M. 8. F. 


SEXTI FIRMII. 


Hh 2 Pixi 
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Vixi guemadmedum volui. quare mortuus ſum, neſcio. 
Another, | 


VALERIUS MACEDo, animæ dulciſſimæ conjugie, 
Amici dum vivimus, vivamus. 


Is not the epitaph of Rich. 24. wle like it. 
Fuiſſe felicem Miſerrimum. 


Of Sir Phil. Sidney, among many this was very excel- 
lent, | 


Qui jacet hic, non ille jacet, ſed ad Aftra volavit, 
Ia ſequi vellet pars, niſi clauda foret. 

Eſt bene quod partem patriæ Sidnæe relinguis, 
Ut neq. tetus abis, fic neg. totus obis. 


But another there is of more ſtate and more magnilo- 
quence. 


Ecce artto terre in tumulo, exiguiq. ſepulchri 

Viſceribus ſemotæ Exuvie Sidnei immenſi. 
Olim dive anime Domus inculþata, ſed illi” 

Celum habet et gaudet tanto hoſpite ; gaudet et orbis 
Vivente in Natd effigie ; pragnantis amate 

Conjugis in caſto gremio, viget alite amd 
Quad Marte & muſis nomen ſibi condidit illis. 

Namg. olli nequit rapere aut Mars in vidus, aut mors, 
Vel Juveni, victus fſatis vicit quoq. ſutum, 

Et vixit vivitg. Deir genus, et mixtus Dijs} 


Of ridiculous epitaphs, the beſt that I have noted are 
theſe, 


Ho ! who lies here? | | 
Heer lies the old earle of Devonſhire, \ © 
And Maud his wife, that was full deere. 
IWe lived together fifty-fioe yeare, 

What we gave, that we _—_ | 
What we. ſpent, that we had. 
Thus we count up all our eh, 

IWhat we left, that we laſt. 


Another 
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Another of the ſame kind is at Southampton, 


Ho! wha lies here for a groate ! 
Heer lies old Roger Wilmote, 

God fhend his foul from ill, 

For he died againſt his will. 


Another of one Mr. Sands. 


| Who would truſt to others breath, 
Fame deceaves the dead man's truſt, 
Since our names are loſt by death, 
Sands 1 was, but now am yn. 


Another of one Elis, that ſett the formes before the 
croſſe at the ſermons. 


0 mars crudelis feciſti plurima damna 

Dum moriatur Elis, ſolitus diſþonere Scamna, . 
Tam liberalis ſi pofſet ut ipſa videre 

Dum legitur talis, darat tibi ſcamna ſedere. 


The epitaph of the bellows-maker is in every man's mouth, 


Here lies old Craker, a maker of bellowes, 

He was a craftmaſler and king of good fellows : 
Yet notwithſtanding at his heuer of death, 

He that made bellowes could not make breath, 


Theſe are the beſt epitaphs that I can remember of our 
Engliſh nation, wherein there is obſerved no certain rule, 
but ſometimes the autor of the epitaph ſpeakes, and ſome- 
times the perſon ſpeaks ; ſometimes they are in proſe, 
ſometimes in verſe; ſometimes ſhorter, ſometimes longer, 
in the ſame manner as the Roman epitaphs were made, 
from whom our criticks would take their precepts. 

To make a compariſon were an infinite labour; but if 
we look into antiquity, we ſhall find a TT for 0 
en before recited, 


Ne LXXv 


* 
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Ne LXXV. | 
Of the ſame. 
By Mr. AG4RD. 


AVING already treated of monuments in general, 

it followeth that now we ſay ſomewhat of epitaphs, 
which are a ſpecies thereof; for man, having an inſtincte of 
divinytye in him, that is, a deſyre to atteyne to an everlaſt- 
ing conty nuance and remembraunce of his name and wor- 
thygeſſe, hath dipged up pytis of ſoundrye devyſes of 
his owne, how he might as it weere make a perpetuity 
thereof: fome by pillars, as before the flood a pillar was 
preſerved by Noah, whereon was engraven the carecters of 
aſtronomy: ant wycked Abſolom would needes have a pil- 
lar of Fame rayſed, and called by his name. Seme by 
giving theyre name to countries, and others to theire 
howles, as the Plalmiſte ſaythe; yea, ſundry perſons re- 
markable for their wickedneſs, aſpyring to immortal fame, 
would have monuments rayſed for them. Thus did Semi- 
ramis, who wrot on the outſyd of her monument, that 
who ſo lacked money ſhould fynd enough therein. Yea, 
Heroſtratus was deſirous to have his epitaph for burning 
Diana's temple. Some would have their names made fa- 
mous by pyrameds, ſome by mountaynes, ſome by rivers, 
and ſome by tragedyes; ſuch was the ambition of Phillip 
of Macedon, who wanld have had [Euripides to wiite a tra- 


gedye, and given it his name. On this occahon the 
pat: wiſbed that mibil tragicum might happen to him. 80 


it ſeemeth that monuments duceecded from age to age, 


even from before the flaudb and after the dloude (as Nimrod 


made abel) even amangſ all reaſonable natyons, from Noah 


to the Chaldees, Perſyans and Egyptyans, and rom thence 
to Greece. For what is Homer's diſcourſe but an epitaph 


of Uliſſes, and other Grecian warriors? What is Virgil's 
acid, but as an epitaph of Aucas. It is well known 


that 
* A * ji 0 1 


4 
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that the Romans delyted to propagate theyre names by 
ſtatues and inſcriptyons of thtyre valyannte acts; Scipio 
had an epitaphe which, to my 1 runs thus, 


g n 
Devicto Hanthale we Carthagine, ef aucto 
Imperio, bos cineres marmore Lefius habes, 
Cui non Europa, non ohſtilit Africa guondams. 
Feſßice res hauanis. quem brevis urna premet. 


From Rome the courſe thereof came hyther into Eng - 


launde : althoughe I doubt not, but the Trojans uſed 
the ſame here before, as appeareth by ſoundrye townes, 
kills, and places, that yet reteyne fragments thereof by 
theyre names than impoſed. But leaving foreign nations, 
I will return home, whereof I have not red or ſeene any 
epitaphe, but fince Chriſtyanytye cam into the realme, 
although manye places and townes, ryvers, and hills, had 
theyre names impoſed before, as Humbre of the Dane 
there drowned : and Horſey Downe of Horſa, Hengiſt's 
brother there flayne. The reaſons why ſo few are extant, 
I ſuppoſe, are three. 

Firſt, The foraginge of the Saxons * Danes at 2 
drye tymes thoro ugh the lande, deſtroyinge both . 
townes, and churches. 

The ſeconde is, that William the Conqueror, * the 
advice of the earle of Wight, as I remember, cauſed all 
abbyes and ſacred ſanctuaryes whereumto the Engle had 
retyred, with theyre evidences, treafures, and monuments 
of books, to be burnt and rafed; to the end that no remem- 
braunce might be had of Engliſh pedegrees, whereby 
to move fuits, or monuments preferved, to inſtigate any 
revolt. | 

The thirde is, what happened moſt within our me- 
morye, to wit, the diſſolution of our moſt ancient religious 
houſes, in ſome of which weere ſumptuous monuments, 
bothe of the founders and of others alſo, ſome with epi- 
taphes or inſcriptions, and ſome without. 

And yet I ſawe at Burton uppon Trent this ſomer, the 
monument of Ulricus Spot, father to the earles Algar and 


Morear, 
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who was the firſt duke of the lyne of the Danes that en- 
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Morear, who was founder of that abbeye before the Con- 
queſte, whereon lyeth his figure croſs-legged, armed with 
his ſhielde, ſwerde, and ſpurres, but without any epitaph 
or inſcription, The preſervation of this monument I think 
came by this means. The firſt lord Paget, who had the 
ſame abbaye geven him uppon the diſſolution, removed 
this monument out of the chauncel, firſt into an iſle, and 
afterwards into the churche. Further in reſpect to epi- 
taphes the auncyenteſt I can finde is that of kinge Kenelme, 
ſonne of Kenelphus, who was murdred by the inſtigation 
of his ſiſter Quendreda, by ſome called Heſkebert, and hid 
in a woode, in the county of Stafford, as I find by his 
epitaph incerted in auncyent manuſcripte of ſaint Auguſtine 
of Canterbury, It is thus, 


In Clenc ſub ſpina jacet in convalle bovma 
Vertice privatus Kenelmus fraude necatus. 


To be ſhorte, theere are not to be founde upon grave 
ſtones, walls, or glaſs of any long antiquitye, any epitaphs 
but what are to be found beſt in late printed and old 
wrytten hand books. 

In an olde author called Wytleffey, or monk of Peter- 


; borough, who wrote the fundations of that monaſtery, he 


ſetteth downe for the firſt founders thereof, theyre names 
in this manner, 


Burgi fundator eſt Peada rex renovatus 

Eſt ſibi cognatus. . . . Rex Oſwinus auxiliator 
Confirmat Wlfer quod erat Burgi 
Per ſua ſcripta rata” fieri perfecit Ethelred 
Sunt adjutrices Kineburga Kineſwitha Sorores 
Per quas felices plures Burgus ſumpſit honores 
Sic multis vitz celeſtis vita paratur 

Saxulfo Comite qui primo Burgh monachat”, 


And becauſe our princes have drawn theyre diſcent 
from the noble dukes of Normandye, yt ſhall not I thinke 
ſeeme impertynent that I recyte the epitaph of duke Rollo, 


tred 
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tred Fraunce, conquered Normandye, and impoſed that 
name on the country, who for his ſeverytye in juſtyce 
againſt malefactors, and for his uprightneſs in judgment, 
was recommended thus, as it 1s wrytten in the hiſtorye of 
Normandye in Frenche in theis words, cap. 17. lib. 1. 
Par la bonne paix & Juſtice que Rou le premier Duc de 
Nezrmandie tint, Advint q la gent apres ſa mort au beſoigne 
crivient Ha Rou et parce eſt il emore couſtume en Normandie 
q Pon crie Ha Rou, Ha Rou, and thereupon was made 
this epitaphe, 

Dux Normannoru cunctorũ norma bonorum 

Rollo ferus, fortis, quem gens Normanica mortis 

Invecat articulo, clauditur in tumulo. 


To be engliſhed thus. 


Vaillant duke Rollo flout and fierce, 

Lyeth interred under this herce, 

Whom Norman People with frights afraid 
And peril of deathe doe calle for ayde, 
Crying, Ha ron, Ha rou, with rueful voice, 
And clapping of hands with flriking noiſe. 

It was my happe to ſee once an abſtracte out of the 
lygyar-book of Barking nonnery in Eſſex, in a gentleman's 
hande, now dead, and who ſhewed me that the abbeſſe 
beinge accompanyed-with the buſhop of London, the abbot 
of Stratford, the deane of Paule's, and other great ſpyry- 
tuall perſonnes, went to Ilforde to viſit the hoſpytall theere, 
founded for leepers; and uppon occacion of one of the le- 
pers, who was a brother-of the houſe, having brought into 
his chamber a drab, and ſayd ſhe was his ſiſter ; and for 
which crime he was to be diſgraded and expelled the 
houſe. The manner of his diſgradinge was thus, as I re- 
member; he came attyred in his lyvery, but bare-footed 
and bare-headed tena depo/ita, that is, without a night-cap, 
aud was ſet on his knees uppon the ſtayres benethe the altar, 

You. I. 11 where 
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where he remained during all the time of maſs. When maſs 
was ended, the prieſte diſgraded him of orders, ſcraped 
his hands and his crown with a knife, took his booke 
from hin, gave him a boxe on the chick with the end of 
his fingers, and then thruſt him ont of the churche, where 
the officers and people receyved him, and putt him into a 
carte, cryinge Ha rou, Ha rou, Ha roi, after him. And to 
this daye in and towards our northern countreys, the people 
upon a ſodden fright of a madde dogge, bull, or bore, or 
one that ſtealeth theyre hens, geeſe, or ducks, or one 
taken with a drabe, will tollowe after and crye, Haro, 
Harou, ſo that it is become a proverbe in ſhame of a man 
to ſaye, he was harewed. But this only by the way. 

Of all our great conquerors that came in with kinge 
William the Conqueror, there is not one epitaphe extant 
to be ſeene, but all raſed, yea, that of king William him- 
ſelfe is not to be ſeene, neither that of earle Ferrers, which 
is in printe, and was made after he was deade: yt is ſo well 
knowen to all here, that I will not recyte yt. 

The next I finde in any auncyent author mencyoned, is 
wrytten by the cronacler of Dunſtaple, thus, 


Sufficit hir tumulus, cui non fugfecerat orbis; 
Res brevis eſt — cui fuit ampla brevis. 
Kinge H. 2's. epitaphe. 


After him, 1 have thighs good- to. ſhewe that by the 
induſtrye of Edward the firſte and his valewre having 
overthrowne the prince of Wales, Lewellinns, and made 
him yelde bis homage, yet he breakinge off and rebellinge, 
the kinge forced him, flew him, and tooke his brother pry- 
ſoner, and arrayned and executed him as a traytor ; but a 
Welche metrer or verſyfyer made this epitaphe uppon 
Lewellyn. As Knighton the hiſtoriographer recordeth, 

Hic jacet Angiorum tortor, tutor Venedorum, 

Princeþs Wallorum Leuelinus, regula morum, 

Gemma coevorum, flos regum preteritorum, 

Forma futurarum, dux, laus, lex, lux populbrum. * 

But an Engliſhman anſwered him thus, 4 
| t 
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ic jacet errorum princeßs, et preds virorum, 
Proditor Anglorum, fax liuida, ſecta reorum, 

Numen Wallsrum, trux dux, homicida fworum, 
Fex Trejanorum, ftirþs mendax, cauſa malorum. 


But as the monuments of the kings, from this king's 
time are together with their epitaphs, patent and to be 
ſeen at Weſtminſter, &c. I ſhall leave them to receive that 
fate which all corruptible things doo, and will deſire of 
God to have but that wrytinge imprinted in and upon all 
our ſoules, whereof Chriſte ſpeaketh in the xth chapter of 
St. Luke's goſpel, Rejoice, becauſe your names are wrytten 
in heaven. Hic mihi Finis erit Studiorum atque Laborum. 


2. Nov. 1600. ARTHURE AGARDE. 


No LXXVI. 


Of the ſame. 
By Mr. THYNXN> 
3. Nov. 1600, 


HIS queſtion is fo very ſpatious and dilatable, that 
it cannot be comprehended within lymyttes : for 
being a thinge infinite (becauſe yt concerneth particulars 
which are unfiniſhed) yt may not be reſtreyned to any one 
famylye, perſone, or eſtate; and therefore we mult ſpeak 
of yt diſorderlye, both in regard to tymes and perſons; 
and that confined to ſome eſpecial perſons only. For to 
deliver all ſuch epitaphs as I have regiſtred, either from 
hiſtories, the books of relligious houſes, monuments re- 
maining in churches, or ſuch like, would be too tedious 
to this learned audience. Wherfore ſince it is bothe 
nedeleffe and fruteleſſe to produce ſuch choice of epitaphs, 
I will here but briefly colle& ſome fewe, which are re- 
markable, partly for their antiquity, partly for their bre- 
vytie, partly for their rareneſſe, partly for their excel- 
lencye, par ly to ſhewe the manner of ſtile of thoſe ages 
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in which they were compoſed, and partly to recreate the 
mynde with the ſimplicytie of their inventions. In doing 
this I ſhall begin with thoſe which were written in the 
times of the Saxons, and paſſing over ſuche as be printed 
in Bede, Matthew Paris, Malmſbury, Florentius Wigor— 
nienſis, and other printed auctors, I will ſet down ſome 
few ſuche as I have not yet ſene to come under the preſſe. 
And for that cauſe will firſt beginne with that of Cadwal- 
lader, delivered by Barnardus Andreas Toloſetanus, who 
wrought a compendious hiſtorye of the reign of king 


Henry the ſeventh, in whoſe tyme he lyved, with whom 


he was gretly in favour, and to whom he was poet laureat. 
That epitaph is thus, 


Hic jacet in Muxo Cadwallo Londonienfis 
Angligenis Duko, quem funere ſubdidit enſis. 


Uppon Albertus, by ſome called Albetus, king of the 
Eaſt Angles (being murdered by Offa the Great, whoſe 
daughter he had marryed) dothe Mathew Paris in the lyves 
of the abbotts of St. Alban's ſett downe this epitaphe. 


Albertus juvenis fuerat Rex, fortis ad Arma, 
Pace pius, pulcher corpore, mente Sagax. 


The Book of Walden hath this epitaph for king Edgar. 
Autor obum, vindex ſcelerum, largitor honorum, 
Septiger Edgarus regna ſuperna petit. 
Hic alter Solomon, legum pater, orbita pacis ; 
Quod caruit bellis claruit inde magis. 
' Templa Deo, templis manachos, monachis dedit agros, 
Nequitie laßſum, juſtitieque Locum. | 
| Novit enim regno verum perquirere falſo, 
Immenſum modico, perpetuumque brevi. 


Upon the death of Laurence the eighteenth abbott of Weſt⸗ 
minſter, is this epitaph, alluding the name Laurence to Laurea. 


Clauditur hoc tumulo vir quondam clarus in orbe, 
Quo præclarus erat hic locus, eſt, et erit, 
Pro meritis vite dedit illi Laurea nomen, 
Detur ei vitæ Laurea pro meritis. 
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The book of St. Auguſtine's furniſheth us with the fol- 


lowing epitaph upon the death of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
and the firſt Chriſtian king of the Saxons, 


Rex Ethelbertus hic clauditur in Polyandro 
Fana þians, certe Chriſlo meat abſque meandro. 


Out of the ſame book I have alſo tranſcribed the epitaph 
of Deus Dedit archbiſhop of Canterbury, which is as fol- 
loweth, 

Alme Deus Dedit cui Sexta vacatio cedit, 
Signat hunc Lapidem, Lapidi ſignatus eidem. 

Prodit ab hac Urna virtute ſalus diuturna 

Dug melioretur quemcunque dolore gravatur. 


But in a book of the abbotts of Weſtminſter, I find this 
epitaph, which commemorates firſt Ethelgoda, wife of 
Sebert or Sigebert king of the Eaſt Saxons, who reigned 
in the year 615; then Hugoline, chamberleyne and treaſu- 
rer to king Edward the Confeſſor ; thirdly, Edwine 
abbot of Weſtminſter; and laſtly, Sulcardus, the hiſto- 
riographer, who was a monk of Weſtmiaſter ; as it is in 
the Chapter-houſe of that abbay, on a plate of lead within 
the tomb, containing the bodies of thoſe four perſons, 


Iſte locellus habet bis bina cadavera clauſa; 
Uxor Seberti prima, tamen minima. 
De fracto capitis teſta claret Hugolinus, 
A Clauſtro noviter huc tranſlatus erat; 
Abbas Edwinus, et Sulcardus Cœnsbita. 
" Sulcardus major eft, Deus adſit eis. 


The ſame book hath alſo this epitaph on the ſtone of 
Vitalis, abbot of Weſtminſter, who died 1082, deducing 
his name Vitalis from the word vita. 


A vita nomen qui traxit, morte vocante, 
Abbas Vitalis tranſiit, hicque jacet. 


There likewiſe on the tomb of abbot Gilbert, ſucceſſor 
to Vitalis, was the following epitaph, 


Hic 
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Hic Pater inſignis, genus altum, virgo, ſenexque 
Giſleberte jaces, Lux, via, duxque tuis. 

Mitis eras, juſtus, prudens, fortis, moderatus, 
Doctus quadrivis, nec minus in trivio. 

Sic tamen ornatus nece ſexta luce Decembris 
Spiramen ccelo reddis, & Ofla ſolo, 


In the ſame book we have alſo the epitaph of Richard 
Ware, abbott of Weſtminſter and treaſurer of England, 
who made that excellent teſſalated pavement before the 
altar at Weſtminſter, of the ſtones which he brought with 
him from Rome, 


Abbas Richardus de Ware, qui requie/cit 
Hic, portat Lapides, quos huc portavit ab Urbe. 


Beſides the many. epitaphs, which I have ſeen and read 
in print and otherwiſe, of the death of Richard the firſt, 
this epitaph not printed, contayning his greateſt actions 
againſt the infidells, ſeemeth to me to equal the beſt. 


Scribitur hoc tumulo, Rex, aurea laus tua tota : 
'Aurea materip conveniente nota. 

Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, Dromo 
Tertia, Carvana quarta, Suprema Joppe. 

Sußpreſſi Siculi, Cyprus peſſundata, Dromo 
Merſus, Carvana capta, retenta Joppe. 


The epitaph of Sir Robert Knolles, a great captain in 
the wars of France, written on his tomb in the church of 
the Carmelites or White Fryars in London, is worth the 
reading, viz. | 


O Roberte Knollis per te ſit Francia mollis, 
Enſe tuo tollis prædas, dans vulnera collis. 


In the church of Greenwich is this epitaph for Suſanna, 
the wife of Robert Wiſemane, Eſq. 
Firſt theſe two verſes alone, 


O fic defuncti tumulo maneamus in uno 
Quos ſemper vivos imperat unus amor. 


Then 
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Then follow theſe verſes by themſelves, 


Quæ pia, que prudens, que docta, pudica, modęſta, 
Pug ſtudioſa Dei, que ſtudioſa Viri, | 

Suſanna hic recubat Wiſemanna ſepulta ſepulchro, 
Magnus honos Sexus et Cynoſura ſui. 

Nulla marita ſuo melius placuiſſe Marito 
Viſa fuit, melius nec placuiſſe Deo. 

Vive, vale, Suſanna vale, tua panditur orbi 
Peneloßæa Fides, connubialis Amor. 

Te tuus excoluit Wiſemannus amore Robertus 
Cui fine Lite Domus, - cui fine labe 

Tu frueris Cœlo, tu terque quaterque beata, 
Putre Cadaver humo, Spiritus ipſe pats. 


In the church of Welles is this epitaph of Barkley, 
biſhop of that ſee, in the verſes of which, the nomber of 


ſignificant great letters do ſhew the yere of our Lord, 
wherein he died, 


SpiritVs erVpto salVVs Gilberte NoVeMbre 


CaRCere Tristls in hoe Xthere Barcle Crepat 
Annu” dant iſta ſalutis. 83 vixi. 
Videtts premium. 


In the ſame church of Welles is the following epitaph. 
Vita quid et? Fumus. Quid ergo? res peritura. 
Ergo quid eft noſtrum ? vivimus et mormur. 

Wherennto the dead doth anſwer, f ; 


Non morimur, Vivo letus, regnoque beatus, 
Solus adeft Chriſtus, vita ſaluſque mihi. 


In Gonvile and Caius Colledge in Cambridge, is a goodly 
monument of ſtone erected for John Caius doctor of Phy- 
ſick, who augmented that colledge; on which tomb there 
is nothing ſett for an epitaph, but two words, 


FU I CAlus. 


Upon 
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Upon the death of Savarnus, the firſt and laſt biſhop 
of Glaſenberye, as appeareth in the hiſtory of the biſhop 
of Bath and Welles, is this epitaph, 


Hoſpes eram mundo per mundum ſemper ejuſdem, 
Sic ſuprema dies fit ſibi prima quies, 


In the cathedral church of York is this epitaph of abbot 
Boothe dean of York. 


SOLTI DEO HoN OR ET GLORIA. 

Ingenio, virtute, fide dare vix locus ifte 

Vulgi voce parem noverat ante diem. 
RoBERTUs BoTHE DECANUS 1487, 


Thus having troubled your patience with my ſimple 
collections, leaving multitudes more which might be pro- 
duced—1 ſett an end to theſe queſtions. 


N? LXXVII. 
Of the ſame. 


By Sir WiLLIaM DETHICK, Garter. 
3. Nov. 1600. 


HE interpretation of the word epitaphes having 

been extremely well defined by others, I ſhall take 
them to be the inſcriptions of writings, or the forms of en- 
ſigns, motts, or remembrances engraved or fixed upon ſe- 
pultures, tombes, or monuments, where the bodies of 
valiant and moſt worthy men have been buried. Of theſe 
there are infinite forms and portraictures to be obſerved 
amongſt ſundry nations ; but thoſe of the Romans have 
been moſt noted and known unto us by their ruins, of 
which there are many particulars ſtill remaining in Rome, 
furniſhed with inſcriptions ANTI to what Virgil 


bricfly noteth, 
| Ef 
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Et tumulum facile, et Tumulo ſuperaddite Carmen. 
With this Martial agreeth in his epigrams, 


Accipe non Phario nutantia pondera Saæo 
Quæ Cineri vanus dat ruitura Labor ; 
Sed faciles Buxos et opacas Palmitis umbras, 
,Weque virent Lachrymis humida prata meis. 


It would be ſuperfluous to repeat in this place the ſeveral 
Roman epitaphs dedicated to the fame of their conſuls 
and Cæſars, in their ſtatues, temples, and Colloſſes, wherein 
was contained a ſhort deſcription of the fame and honours 
of the defunct; ſince they are to be mett with plentifully in 
many hiſtories: as alſo in the works of Franciſcus de 
Albertinis of Florence, who hath made a great collection 
for Rome and Italy, but was altogether ignorant of the 
multitude that have been, and are yet extant, in theſe parts 
of Britain, 

Now the variety and extravagant imitations, which have 
been uſed in this and other countryes, for epitaphs, fince 
thoſe Roman forms and examples of honor became known 


to us, have been much altered and abuſed, to the infamy © 


and prejudice of ſome princes in theſe later ages. For 
I remember to have ſeen upon the tombe of a great lady 
in Brabant theſe verſes, yet very hyſtorical. 


Jacobiz Bavariz Epitaphium Hagæ Comitis. 


Infelix mulier quarto variata cubile. 

Bis dicor Thalamis deſtituiſſe fidem. 

Gorcomi cinxi numeroſo milite portas 

Nec fruſtra victrix urbe potita fui. 

Patribus oþpoſui vires. Ter mille Britanni, 

Me prapter, Gelidz ſuccubuere neci. 

Me contra huic patruus tulit bonus arma Philipfus 

Inque Virum tuli vincula, Bella, Minas, 

Ergo reſignabam dotalia ſæßtra Philippo. 

Si non ſponte lubens, cauſa maritus erat. 
 Meortua jungor Avo. tantum dug Luſira regebam 

Nunguã vita malis, mortua jungor Ao, 
VoL. I. K K 
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But as for the uſe and antiquity of epitaphes | in England, 
inſcribed on the monuments of ſach of our great princes 
as have been held in great reverence and reputation, thoſe 
monuments have been ſo ſhaken and ſpoyled as it were 
with their own ruins, that I cannot challenge knowledge 
of any, but of ſuch as have been of late revived at Weſtmin- 
ſter, for the princes there buricd, and for others in London, 
by the painfull and pleaſant pen of Mr. Stow in his Survey 
of London and W eſtminſter, wherein ſundry epitaphs both 
ſerious and ridiculovs, written on the tombs o magiſtrates 
and men in that citty, are remembred. So that I rather 
recomend the good uſe and continuance of them, than to 
dilate further thereon. 


Garter Principal King of Arms. 


5 No LXXVIII. 
1 Of the ſame. 
| By Mr. HoLAND. 
34. Nov. 1600. 


| A BO UT nyne years paſt, I ſaw graven in node uppon 
the outſide of the wall of Winwick Church i in the 
county of Lancaſter, this epitaph following, Written upon 
the death of Oſwald, king of Northumberland; who was 
| ſlain 1 in battle in the time of the Saxons. g 


Hic locus Oſwalde guondam Placuit tibi valds ; ; 
Nort hanbymbrorum ſueras Rex, nuncque Polorum: 
Regna tenes prato paſſus Marcelde vocato. 


!The epitaphe Vritteh upon the death of Peter de Cour- 
teney, one of the younger ſons of Hugh Courteney earl of 
Devon, who lieth buried by the faig earl his father it in the 
cathedrall church 6f 8. Peter's s in Exon, con rehends in 


four 


LY 
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four verſes, whoſe ſon be was, and that be was of the 
king' 8 blood, as alſo the ſeyeral offices which he bore. 


Devonie natus Comitis, Petruſy. vocatus, 
Regis cognatus, Camerarius intitulatus, 
Caleſiæ gratus Capitaneus, Duxque probatus, 


Celo firmatus, maneat ſine fine beatus. 


There is an excellent epitaph in St. Pawle's Church in 
London, uppon the tombe of Ethelred, ſome time king of 
this land, which may be a warning unto all men that ſeek 
ſo greedily for worldly wealth, that they reſpect not ſhedd- 
ing of innocent blood. 


Hic jacet Ethelredus Anglorum Rex, Filius Edgari Regis, 
cui in die Conſecrationis ſue, poſt impoſitam Cordnam,  fertur 
Sanctus Dunſtanus Archiepiſcopus dira brediiſſe his verbis: 
Luoniam aſpiraſti ad regnum per mortem Fratris Zui, in cu- 
Jus Sanguine conſpiraverunt Angli, cum ignominie/a x matre 
tua, non deficiet Gladius de domo tua, Seviens in te omnibus 
diebus vite tue inter ficiens de Semine tuo quouſg. regnum 
tuum transferatur in regnum alienum, cijjus ritum et lin- 
guam gens cui præſidet non novit. nec expiabitur niſi ' longa 
vindicta percatum tuum, et beccatum matris 7 8 et pecca tum 
virorum gui interfuere cent lio illias nequam : De fic cut « 
viro Sancto pradifta, evenerunt ; nam Etheldredus + varits 
preliis, per Suanum Danorum regem, filiumque furm Canus 
tum fatigatus et fugatus, ac tandem Londini attta cb/edione 
concluſus, miſere diem obiit anno demitiice incarnationis 
MXVII, beſtquam annos xxxVI. in nag na 1 tribulatione Teg* 


naſſer. 


As theſe epitaphes, which 1 have ſhewed, dp compte 
hend great ſence in few lines, I will conclude with an epi- 
taph, wherein there is great {eſe comprehended in one 
word, and yet that word is written. upon a large marble 
ſtone at the foot of the great ſtaires, aſcending up unto, a 
Auire | in St. Paul's, to wit, 

OBLLivio, 
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Notwithſtanding the brevity of this, the writer's mean- 
ing was not that the perſon there buried ſhould be for- 
gotten, becauſe he hath ſett his arms at the four corners 
of the ſtone, which are ſignificant enough to declare who 
he was. 


JosEen HoOLAND, 


Totum terra tegit, qui totus Terra vocatur, 
Hollandus jacet hac contumulatus humo. 


N“ LXXIX. 


Of the Antiquity, Variety, and Reaſon of 
Motts, with Arms of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in England. 


By Mr. AGARDE. 


28. Novr. 1600. 


Fixp not that any motts were uſed before the Con- 
queaſte hecre in Englande, other than this, that many 
princes aud noblemen had theyre eſpeciall oathes, ſome 
{wearing by God, and ſome by ſaynts, whom they eſteemed 
as their patrons and advocates to God for them, yea, and 
in whoſe names they founded and dedicated abbayes and 
churches, as may be ſeen in their foundation charters, as 
in that of Sebert, called Subregnlus (Alderman) and who 
was a man of great ſtate, and founded the abbey of Weſt- 
minſter in the name of St. Peter, his chief patron, - $9 
did Edward the Confeſſor repute Peter his chief patron, 
in which he was imitated by William the Conqueror, who 
in a charter of his to Weſtminſter Abbey, calleth him ex- 
preſsly his patron in theis words: Ne ergo Vacuus appare. 
rem ante ſecundum Dei Apoſtolum Petram quem perdulem 


ſigniſerum 


SV” — 
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figniferum & defenſorem in omnibus neceſſitatibus & pericu- 


lis meis ſenſeram, &c. 

Wickliffe, in the preface which he made before his 
tranſlation of the bible, ſhewethe playnlye that ſuch was 
the ignorance of his tyme, that noblemen, and men of 
worthe, had choſen to themſelves ſuche bye words and 
oaths, whereby they woulde be known, and whereupon 
they would be more truſted, than if they affirmed any 
thinge in the name of God or the Trinitye. He ſettethe 
it out ** that the preeſtes of his tyme, by theyre wicked 
« lyffe, dyd mien lords and prelates exciten ſtrongly to 
« jdolatry, for they ſweren cuſtomably, nedeleſly, and 
« often unadviſedly and falſly, by the members of God, and 


« of Chriſt, and by ſayntes; in ſo muche that eche lord 


and great prelate commonly maketh to him an idoll of 


* ſome ſaynt, whom he worſhippeth more than God, For 


« commonly they ſweren by our lady of Walſingham, St. 
John of Babtiſte, St. Edward, St. Thomas of Canter- 
« bury, and ſuch other ſayntes: and chargen more this 


« othe, than though they ſweren by the Holy Trynytye. 


« And in all this, they honoren more theis ſayncts than 
« they honoren the Holye Trynytye.” —And fo yt ap- 
peareth that many had theyre bye words and bye oaths, 
by which they would be knowen and remembred manye 


ages after. William Rufus ſwore ßer Vultum de Luca. 
Kinge John by per pedes Domini. Abbot Sampſon of St. 


Edmond's Bury, his gentle othe was, as Bracklond report- 
eth, per Os Dei. The like vile cuſtome hathe contynued 
fill even unto our age, as it hath been ſcene and harde by 
us all. But whyther am I gonne ? Some of this company 
will perhaps ſay that I ſpeake beſyde the matter, and there- 
fore ſufficit,——As to motts, I am of that opynyon that 
they took theyre firſt beginninge from men's conceits of 
there being ſome ſpeciall vertues in them; or from the ety- 
mologye of theyreown names; or from ſome watch-word in 


the campe, which at this daye is called The Mott; or | 


from the watch word to be geven for a ſodden enterpriſe 
or ſurpriſe of a place; or as ſouldyers will give them to 
men 
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men of worthe; as to the duke of Guyꝛe, after he had 


benne hurte by a ſouldyer on the face in a ſkirmyſhe in the 
cyvill wars, and fo receyyed a great ſkar, was given this, 
D'autant plus beau, ſuch lyke haye been of great contynu- 
aunce in England. = 

The anycyentteſte I know or have read, is that of Tra- 
fords or Trafard in Lancaſhire, whoſe arms are a labouring 
man with a flayle in his hand threaſhinge, and this written 


Mott, 
New thus, 


which they ſay came e by this occaſion : that he, and other 
gentlemen, oppoſing themſelves againſt ſome Normans, 
who came to invade them ; this Traford dyd them much 
hurte, and kepte the paſſages againſt them. But that at 
length the Normans having paſſed the ryver, came ſodenlye 
upon him, and then he diſguiſing himſelfe, went Into his 
barne, and was thresſhing when they entered, yet beinge 
knowen by ſome of them, and demanded why he ſo abaſed 
himſelf, anſwered, Now thus.—As to motts taken from 
the etymologye of the name.—The Caves of Leiceſterſhire 
have a pretye one, that is a greyhounde runninge, and the 
wrytten words, Adſum, Cave. - 

As for motts added and ſubſcribed to armes, I ſuppoſe 
the ſame came up firſt in Englande, when the order of the 
garter was inſtituted, and then every knight brought i in his 
epitheton, ſome in Latin, ſome in French, and few or 
none in Engliſhe. The motts of the kings of Englaunde 
were in Frenche, thoſe of the kings of Scotland in Eng- 
liſhe, the princes of Wales in Welch, Ich Dien, and for thoſe 
of other natyons every one uſed their moits as lyked them 
beſte. Nay ſome natyons have choſen ſpecyall motts to 
diſtinguiſh themſelfes from theyre enemyes in the time of 
fight. Thus when William the Conqueror fought with 
the Engliſhe at Battailefelde, on the onſet the Englyſhe 
cryed, Holy craſſe Od Almighty ——Holy eroſſe Cod Als 
mighty. And the Normans cryed, Nz Are Dame Dieu 
ay nouz ade, oure ladye and God help us. But i in theyre 

2 fight 
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fight the Engliſh cryed, Oucgt—oucgt—out, out. The 


Engliſhe untill of late called always in fight on St. George; 
the Flemings and Scotts on St. Andrewe; the French on 
Saint Denys ; ; the Iriſhe on St. Patricke; and the Vene- 
tyans, as they yet do, on St. Marke. Nay ſo ambityous is 
everye man of perpetuitye to his name and fame, that the 
vyleſte and cruelleſte, yea baſe, proud, dyſſolute perſons, 
take yt for glorye to have theyre peculyer epithetes and 


phraſes added to theyre armes, if they have them; or yet 


to their acts, be they good or bad. Such a one was Ma- 


chivel's idol or pateruę of his cruel common welthe. K 
meane Czlar Borgia, the pope's ſonne, who on his con- 


queſts of poore townes about Rome, uſed this Mott, aut 
Cæſar aut mhil, and To indeed he proved nihil ; for his 
father, the pope, dyinge in this his ſonnes height of pro- 
ſperity, and in the depthe of his deviſes, how he might 
ryſe from miſchief d miſchief by his cruelltye, ſeinge that 
he could not be ſupplyed with his former holye crowns 
from Rome, layd him down and for grief dyed. At pre- 
ſent every poore tranſlator. or idle ballet-maker will have 
his fyne phraſe or mott, as if he weere a magnifie, although 
at the firſte the ſame was peculyer to honorable and wor- 
thy perſons : ſome there are who delyte to be contynued 


by bye words, as I may calle them, as yt is a fayinge in 


my countrey, Saye and holde. Another I have harde would 


ſaye, Deo gratias to everye worde, by which means he ac- . 


quired the name, and was called Deo gratias. 
As to armes uſed by lawyers, judges, and maſters of 


the rolles, let thoſe who deſire to behold them repayre to 


the Rolles Chapel and to Serjeant's Inn wyndowes, and they 
ſhall ſee every armes with theyre motts, according as 
the owners of them weere affected, yea, and ſometymes 
qualefyed with gifts of nature and wytt. 

I have heard it reported from the firſte lorde Northe, 
by a man of his who was in good favour with him, that 
he was uſed to ſay, that when he was a young ſtudent in 
Lyncoln's Inn, now about ſome xxiiij. yeares agoe, that 


the ſtudents having ordered their hall to be enlarged, | 


fuck 
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ſuch as on that occaſion were benefactors to the houſe, dyd 
choſe wyndowes wherein they did ſett up their armes in 
painted glaſs; and that amongſt them was an ancient, one 
Sulliard, who put up a whyte horſe ſtumbling and ſub- 
ſcribed Hoyt Bayard, and that one Blackwall made a 
black well with two bucketts, and theis wordes, Have 
well, ſaye well, and doe well, quoth Blackwell, One 
Knifton made a knife thorow a tonne, in alluſion to his 
name. And it is well known that Bolton the Prior of St. 
Bartholemew's in Smithfeild cauſed to be ſet up in all his 
ſtonne! worke and weynſcote there, a tonne with a bolt 
paſt thorough the ſame for Bolton; and ſo I ende with 
myne own Dieu M' Agarde. 


ARTHURE AGARDE. 


: $S **s — - 


N* LXXX. 
Of the fame. 
By Joseyn HOLLAND. 
| 28, Nov, 1660. 


N divifes of armes, the figure or * without the 
mott ys commonly not ſo ſignificant, nor able of yt- 
ſelfe to expreſſe the meaning of the bearer ; ſo that the 
motte doth add a greater ſpirit and ooderſiandings there- 
unto; however, in my opinion, the mott ought to be 
ſhorte, and not exceeding three or four wordes at the moſt. 
For example, I have ſeen a badge belonging unto Traf- 
ford of Trafford in Cheſhire ; which is a man in a party- 
coullered coat, with a flayle to threſhe corne withall, in his 
hand, under which was wrytten (now thus) and which as 
I have heard was borne upon this occaſion; his aunceſtor 
havinge intelligence that William the Conqueror had given 
his landes unto one of his Norman knights, and nnder- 
ſtzndinge | 21 Wy] the” —_— would come to take rey; 
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ſion thereof, he apparelled himſelf verye meanlie, and was 
founde by the knight thraſheing in his barne ; whereupon 
the knight thinking the living ſoe poore, that yt would 
not manteyne him like a gentleman, compounded with 
Trafford for a ſmall matter, and begged a better eſtate 
from the kinge. 

L2vermore of Devonſhire bare for his armes, argent, à 
bunch of flagges or levers, verte, according unto his name 
Levermore; under which was wrytten { humilitate reſur- 
gam) alluding unto that fable of Zſop, where it is ſayed, 
that the flaggs, by yealdinge and bowinge themſelves with 
the winde, did recover after the ſtorme was paſt, when 
the great oke, being not able to bowe, was many times 
blowen down. 

St. Clere of Devonſhire beareth for his armes parted 
er pale, or and azure, the ſun counterchanged of the 
field ; ſo that half the ſun ys as it were eclipſed with a 
clonde, with this mott under yt, Ob/tantia nubila ſolvet, 
meaning thereby to expreſs that as the ſun with his bright 
ſhininge beames diſſolveth the cloudes, ſoe he hoped to 
vanquiſh all that ſhould be adverſe unto his ſhyninge vertues. 

I have an auncient Roman coin of Magnentius, which 
was founde in England near Dorcheſter; upon the reverſe 
wherof is drawne a man on horſebacke, with his darte in 
his hand, and under his horſe's feet a poore captyne hold- 
inge up his handes as imploring for mercy, over the which 
is written, Gloria Romanorum, to ſignifye thereby, in what 
emperious ſorte the proude and inſolent Romans did 
triumph over the poor Brittans. 

Thus much breeffelie concerninge motts, wherein it is 
to be obſerved, that they are not heredytary as armes are, 
for the ſon is not bounde to bear his father's mott or im- 
preſs, The kings of this land have altered theirs accord- 
inge to their wills and pleaſures, and in our tyme, queene 
Marye's mott was, Veritas temporis Filia, but the queene 
majeſtie that now is, uſeth Semper eadem. 

JoskrEH HoLAND, 
Fortitudo mea Deus. 
VoL. I. LI Ne LXXXI. 
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No LXXXI. 
Of the ſame. 


By Mr. CAMDEN. 
"OTTS, as we uſe the worde nowe, for clauſes, 
ſhort, wittie, and conceited, anſwerable to the 
diſpoſition of the bearer, or ſome other reſpect, are nci- 
ther auncient, nor have beene aunciently appropriated ta 
armes. As the word, fo the deviſe and uſe therof hath 
by the French beene derived unto us from the Italians, 
when they began to take up impreſſes, which was in 


the Neapolitan warres about the yeare 1460, Yet 


impreſſes without motts, as bodies withoute ſoules, were 
in uſe aunciently among us; for king Henry the ſecond, 
grevioully moleſted by the diſobedience of his fowre ſonnes 


who entered into actual rebeilion againſt him, cauſed to 


be painted in his greate chamber att his palace in Win- 
cheſter, an eagle with four young chickens, wherof three 
pecked and fcratched him, but the fourth picked at his 
eyes. This his deviſe had noe life, becauſe it had noe 
motte—But his anſwer gave it lite, when he faid to one 


demaunding his meaning, that they were his ſonnes, which 
did fo peck; him and that John, the youtigeſt, whom he 


loved beſt, practiſed his death moſt buſily. 

For wordes appropriated to aries, the moſt auncient 
that T have happened uppon, is that of William de Ferrarijs 
earle of Derby, in the time of kibg Henry the third, 
whoſe ſhield varie with a border of horſe: ſhoes, had writ- 
ten about it, Lege, lege. 

Sir Thomas Cavall bearing an horſe in his fhield wiitt 
under yt, Thomæ credite, cum ternitis tjus equum. 

Like unto this, was that put By ue abbot of Rümſey 

about the armes of that 'aBBey, being a ram in tlie ſea, 


Cujus igna gero, dux gregis e, ut ego. 
The 
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The victorious Black Prince uſed ſometyme one feather, 
fometyme three feathers argent, in a ſhield ſable, in token 
of his ſpeedye execution in all his ſervices; as the poſtes 
in the Romane tymes were Pterophori, and wore feathers 
to ſignifie their flying poſt haſte ; but others ſaye, he wonne 
them at the battle of Poitiers, whereupon he adjoyned there- 
unto this old Engliſh word, Ich Dien, i. e. I ſerve, accord- 
ing to that of the apoſtle, the heire while he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a ſervant. 

King Henry the fifth carried a burning creſſett, and 
uſed for his word (but not appropriate hereunto) un ſans 
Plus. 

King Henry the eighth at the interview between him 
and king Francis the firſt, whereatt alſo Charles the fifte 
was preſent, uſed for his impreſſe an Engliſhe archer draw- 
ing his arrowe to the head, with this inſcription, Cui ad- 
hareo preeft ; which he alſoe uſed under his armes, when 
as att that tyme both thoſe mightie princes banding one 
apainſt the other, wrought him for their owne particular, 

To the honor of queene Jane, who died willingly to 
ſave her child, king Edward, her armes were ſett up with 


her creaſt, being a phœnix, with this motte, Naſeutpr uf 
alter. 


Sir Richard Schelley, knight of the Rhodes, uſed under 
his armes, wherin he quartered a faulcon by the name of 
Michelgrove; and alluding to that faulcon, this Spaniſh 
motto, Fede & Fidalguia, i. e. faith and gentleneſs. 

Mr. Richard Carew, of Anthony in Cornwall, uſed un- 
der his armes this Italian motto, Chi verace durera, which 
alſo conteyneth his name anagramatically, 

Sir Phillip Sydney relying uppon himſelf, and not the 

nobility of his progenitors, uſed Vix ca neftra voco, allud- 
ing to that ſaying of the poet, Nam genus, & proa vos, & 
gue non fecimus ih, vix ea naſtra voco. 


WM. CAupkEN. 


Pondere non numero. 
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N' LXXXII. 
Of the ſame. 


MONGE all thoſe authors, which write of coates, 
A impreſſes, emblems, and ſuch lyke ſymbolical de- 
viſes, which in my computation are about thirty, theare 
is only one that diſtynctly toucheth the matter now hand- 
led, and that is Jeronimus Ruſcellius (not in that great vo- 
lame he hath ſett out of impreſſes) but, in a treatiſe ſett 
out togeather with Paulus Jovins, in which amoupge many 
other arguments of lyke kind, he hath a particular diſ— 
courſe of coates and motts of coates. Caſſaneus, in cata- 
logo glorig mundi, having a hundred ſeveral concluſions of 
this argument of armes, hath nothing of motts of coates. 
Our gentlemen and noblemen of ancient tyme, never 
thought of them for any thinge, that I can find; they chuſ- 
ing to make ſhew of honor, rather by their hands then 
their witts. Our latter gallants, eger in imitation of the 
French and Italians, have inclyned altogeather to impreſſes, 
as a more Witty kind of deviſe. This humor hath alſo 
polleſſed our writers on this kind of argument, who have 
now turned their ſtyle for the · moſt part to impreſſes ; fo 
that I cannot ſee how he ſhall be able to ſatisfye the 
hearers in this diſcoucſe, that hath not inſtructions rather 
by experience, as our officers of armes have, then by 


reading, as wee of other profeſſions have. Firſt then, to 
ſpeake of the antiquity of mottes in England, I ſuppoſe 


they had them, as wee have moſt of our civil actions, by 
imitation from other nations, and not by invention amonge 
ourſelves; and thearefore yt will be in ſome ſorte, a de- 
fyning of the antiquity of them among us, yf wee ſearch 
how ancient they are elſewheare. The firſt mott I find 
uſed among other nations, is that of Agamemnon, generall 
of the Greekes at the ſeege of Troy, who bore on his 
ſheild a lyon faliant, with this mott, auroo wev Pofoo eri 
Egotwy, to ſhew his valor, and that he feared none, The 


2 next 
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next in time, is that of Macabees among the Jews, who 
being Liberatores Patriæ, gave this mott in their enſign to 
all their famelye, Men caphe Both iod, which are the foure 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet M. C. B. J. by which in 
the Hebrew tonge was ſignified that ſaying of Moyſes in 
the 15th chapter of Exodus, and the 11th verſe, which is, 
IWho is Iyke unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? From 
this mott the famely weare called Macabei, which name is 
but a conglutination of thoſe fower letters. Lyke unto 
this was that mott of Henry the fyfte, after the victory of 
Agincourt, Non nobis, Domane, 

The next that I ſhall cite is that of Veſpaſian, which 
though yt weare longe atter the other, yet is very ancient, 
to wit, the figure of a dolphin, with the mott, Feſt ina 
lente. That of the Romans S. P. Q. R. ſignifying Senatus 
populuſque Romanus, wreſted by Beda, Stultus populus 
querit Romanos, was both enſigne and mott yt ſelfe, and 
thearefore is not within' the cumpas of our argument. 
That of Conſtantine the emperor, which were the words 
In hoc ſigno vinces, placed under the creſt, is proper to 
our diſcourſe, both becauſe yt is a mott under a coate, 
armes, or enſigne, and was borne by our countryman. 
As to any motts placed under coats of arms, and uſed in 
the tymes of the Engliſh kings before the Conqueſt, or of 
Normans at their coming in, or for many yeares ſince 
the Conqueſt, wee have but ſmall lyght. And ſince that 
tyme this realme hath had continual practiſe of armes, 
both in triumphes at home and in ſervice abroad, in all 
which our anceſtors ſett all their glory upon points of va- 
lour and activity, and not upon motts and inventions; I 
will not ſpeak of the mott of the knights of the order, be- 
cauſe it apperteyneth not to a coate armes: but I obſerve, 
that the times of that inſtitution brought in amouog our 
gentlemen more civilitye then before was uſed, for Nobilitas 
in amore latet. The next mott that I read of after that, is 
the mott of king H. 5. Non nobis, Damine, before ſpoken 
of, and which he aſſumed after the battell of Agincourt. 
Of late years our countrymen have applied their witts to 
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effeminate inventions, inſomuch that I ſuppoſe the mott de- 
ſcribed by Chaucer in the Prioreſſe's abbet may very well 


beſeeme us; the poet has yt thus, 


Of ſmale coral about her arme ſhe bare 

A paire of bedes, gawded all with preene ; 

And theare on hung a branch of gold full ſbeene, 
On which theare was wetten a crowned A, 

And after that (amor vincit omnia.) 


Tn this firſt point of our queſtion, touching the anti- 
quitye under coates, I might take occaſion to diſcuſſe that, 
which, as I have read, was propoſed by an author of noe 
ſmale creditt in this argument, that is, whither motts be 
ancienter under coates, then under impreſſes ? which queſ- 
tion I think will be decided, if wee determine whither coate 
arms or impreſſes be ancienteſt. Mine author concludeth 
the antiquity for impreſſes, but I am againft him, becauſe 
I think coate armes are the more antient, and that motts 
are of equal tyme with them. 

Our ſecond point is the variety of theſe motts, which is 
proportionable to the diverſity of the minds of the bearers, 
ut quiſquis abundat ſenſu ſus. Some motts are hereditary, 
but moſt of them are given by the deviſors, and applied to 
the conceit of the bearer ; {ume alluding to his name, yet 
concluding good matter; as that of Godwin, biſhop of 
Bathe and Wells, Vin God, win all—that of Sir John 
Jeffray, lord cheefe baron, Que fra je fra. That given 
by Wickham, founder of New. Colledge in Oxon, to his 
coate, and which is a very fitt mott for a place of educa- 

tion, Manners maketh man. I have heard of a mott under 
the coat of a gentleman of this realme, which carying a 
very good ſenſe with it, was miſinterpreted by ſome, who 
ſuſpected that the giver was of a humour contrary to his 
mott; for whereas it was, Sorte contentus, they would 
have it, that it meant or intended, Content in a ſort. 
Should I proſecute this parte of our queſtion, touching 
the variety of motts, in this ſort, I might bring upon the 
ſtage the deviſes of thoſe, that either are now living, or 
who 
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who died within the memory of our fathers, which I for- 
bear to doe, leſt I ſhould make raſh conſtructions of the 
ſecret meanyngs of others. This was, as I thinke, the rea- 
ſon, that ſome of our countreymen writing of this matter 
of armes, and particularly Mr. John Boſwell in his treatiſe 
of coates and creaſts, do imblaſen the coates of manye 
gentlemen by their names, but without deſcribing any 
motts, except thoſe of his own invention; in doing of the 
which he ever applyeth the mott to the creaſt, and not to 
the coate. Thoſe which he ſetteth downe for examples, 
have an analogie and reference between them and the 
creaſt to which they are added, like to that which is be- 
tween the body and ſoule of an impreſſe, as for inſtance, a 
clubb with an -olive branch wreathed about yt, and this 
mott underneath, Pax vi potior.—I will not at this time be 
over bold to diſcourſe of the variety of motts, ſeeing the 
profeſſors of that art have been ſo ſcarſe in the argument; 
but only in the laſt place touch upon the reaſon of motts. 
This, as is apparent by the deſcription of them given by 
thoſe who are proficients in that ſcience, is a ſhort ſen- 
tence diſcovering a ſecret invention, which deſcription 
may generally be applyed to impreſſes or any other ſuch 
like deviſes; for the coate or eſcutcheon was anciently an 
outward marke or badge wheareby you might take notice 
of the perſon of the bearer, his name, and family. And 
thearefore all gentlemen of armes did in the field over 


their armour wear coats whearon their armes weare im- 


blaſoned; and ſo wee ſee them portracted and imaged on 
tombes in many places. This I thinke was that garment 
which the Roman general wore in the warrs, and was 
called Paludamentum. The mott was afterward added to 
the coate, in order to give ſome ſhew. of the mind and at- 
fection of the bearer. Thus the coate and mott together, 
deſcribed the giver of them, both in body and mynd.— 
Theare be ceftain rules preſcribed in the deviſing of theſe 
motts, which I think are not to be exacted in the mottes 
of coates, but rather of impreſſes. 

1 i Tho 
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The firſt is, they muſt leave a ſcruple in the mind of 
the reader to buſye or employ his meditation. 

The ſecond is, that they may not exceed three wordes, 
unleſs yt be dum, nec, et, or ſuch like, 

Thirdly," that they muſt be taken out of ſome famous 
author. | 

Fourthly, That they mult be neither too obſcure, nor 
too trivial. 

And, laſtly, that the figure without the mott, and the mott 
without the figure, are to be deemed as imperfect. Theſe 
lawes however are not ſtrictly requiſit in the chuſing of 
any kind of motts, and more eſpecially not in thoſe under 
coates, which have the greateſt liberty of invention. — 
Methinks the mott under the coat of Paul Baglione the 
Italian, thoughe yt be a whole hexamiter, is good enough, 
had yt not been made ſubject to a bitter jeſt of an Italian 
gentleman, for a worſe reſpe& then the length of yt. 

His eſcoucheon was a griphon arg. in a field gules, his 
mott, Unguibus et roſtro atque alis armatus in heſtem.— 
But this gentleman being afterwards ſurprized by the 
treachery of the pope, his freind brooke this jeſt of him, 
that he might have done himſelfe moore goed with a paire of 
winges to have flowen out of the ſnare, then by defending 
himſelf with his beake and talons, to be thus taken priſoner. 
Having now ſpoken deciſively. of the three partes of our 
queſtion, viz. the antiquity, 'variety, and reaſon of mottes 
under Engliſh coates of armes, I will leave the large and 
ample unfolding of this argument to thoſe gentlemen, who 
being of the profeſſion of armes, are better able to produce 
inſtances and examples of experience to the en of 
this diſcourſe. 


My creſt is a falcon rayſing herſelf upward coward the 
iy from a high tower——My word under it is, 


Oculis.i in folem, alis j in celum. 
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Ne LXXXIII. 
Of the ſame. 


By Sir WILLIA DETHICE, Garter. 
28'®, Novr. 1600. 


T HIS propoſition for inquiring into the antiquity of 

motts and words, as emblems added to the armes and 
enſignes of the noble and valiant, is highly to be recom- 
mended, as it repreſenteth unto us an increaſe 'of the de- 
monſtration of the courage, valour, and proweſſe of mar- 
tial men. 

Herein, firſt, we have imitated-the Egyptians, who uſed 
as well to expreſſe and preſerve their clear knowledge in 
philoſophy, as alſo their famous facts, by the figures or ſimi- 
litude of beaſts, birds, and wormes carved and cutt on 
pillars of ſtone, ſome whereof yet remaining at Rome I 
have myſelf ſeen. Next to them the Greeks would, by the 
means of Cadmus his travells, challenge to themſelves the 
invention of caracters and letters, which invention is how- 
ever rather to be attributed to the Caldeans and Hebrews 
then to them, After theſe the Romans learned to perpe- 
tuate their names and renowne, by carving and expreſſing 
their dignities and offices upon marble and braſſe, whereon 
many tables of their laws, and remembrances of the huge 
edifices erected by them, are left to poſterity, as Ovid re- 
membreth in his verſe de 4/ilo in Rome, 


Romulus et Saxo locum circundedit alto: 
Quilibet buc inquit confuge, tutus eris. 


Among thouſands which have been diſcovered, there 
was about thirty-four years paſt, but in my time, found 


in the old capitol, a broken marble whereon theſe letters 
were engraved, 


Ml eſſe diffcilius quam bene imperare. 


VoL. I. M m And 
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And apud Turrem Militiz, near to the palace of Nerva, 
there was alſo dug up a marble ſtone cut with thele letters, 


Pitiſſima Dos in Principe, Literalitas et Clementia. 


Infinite other motts and inciſſions in ſuch letters as thoſe 
tymes produced are likewiſe to be mett with. Thus on a 
huge portraicture, like to Hercules, but made for the em- 
peror Comodus, and lately found in the ruins of Rome, 
was Written, | 

Procul efie Proßhani. 


Fynally, let it be remembred that Ceſar, who admired 
and imitated Marius in his arts, at his third or pontie 
triumph, aſſumed this mott, Vent, vidi, vici. 

But to make no further mention of the uſe of thoſe 
triumphs, and of the glory of the ſtate of Rome, I ſhall 
Juſt take notice of what was ſaid of St. Auguſtis, viz, 
Onod tria videre voluiſſe dicitur. Romam triumphantem, 
Paulum predicantem, et Chriſtum in Carne; and ſo haſten 
to Eugland our natyve country, where both in London and 


- Weſtminſter certain words or motts tending to zeal for reli- 


gion and godlineſs, are known to be placed upon the ſhrines 
of king Edward the Confeſſor, and other our kings and 
princes there buried, 

The morts which are intended þy the propoſition now 
before us, tend only to the demonſtration of honorable im- 
preſſes for warlike diſpoſitions in valiant princes and men 
of armes; and rheſe mot aſſuredly have proceeded from 
the ordinances and oblervances of warres and battles.— 
The anti ; t Britoas, no doubt, long before the iavaſion of 


 Cxfar, did uſe known and proper words for ſigne of bat- 


tayle, and for giving encouragement to their ſoldiers ; ; in- 
ſtances whereot may be found in C. Tacitus, and other 
Roman hiſtorians. 

Althoogke I muſt confeſs that T have not read much of 
theſe motts in any authors of great note, yet I remember 
that Paulus, Biſhop of - Nocera, in his writings fayeth, 


that | in the time of the empcror Frederick Barbaroſſa, the 


moſt 


. / 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed princes had in great eſteem the arms of 
their families, and the impreſſes which they bore in the 
wars wherein they were engaged : for that emperor ad- 
vanced many of thaſe noblemen to eſtates of dignity and 
honour, on account of their valiant feats of arms performed 
in his warrs. | „ 

In example wherof, the princes and noblemen of Eng- 
land which had ben famous in thoſe wars, and in thoſe of 
the Holy Land at that tyme, as alſo with king Richard 
the firſt, and long before, erected the like ſhields and 
ſtandards of arms, thereby to be the better known and 
diſcerned ; and on which they fett out their ſeveral arms 
and deviſes, and alſo repleniſhed the ſame with motts and 


writings to expreſs their courage and valour. But yet 


more abundantly were theſe kind of motts brought into 
uſe, after the example of that moſt famous and virtuous 
prince king Edward the third, when he had founded the 
molt noble order of the garter upon that mott, Heny foyt 
qui mal y penſe : and when at his entrance in arms into 
France for recovery of his inhetitance, he had taken this 
mott, Dieu et mon droict, i. e. Cod and my right, which 
mott the moſt noble kings of England have ever ſince uſed 


and maynteyned. 


The uſe and obſervance of theſe motts hath likewiſe 
been aſſumed and taken in many jouſts and turneys, and 
ſet upon the trappers, capariſſons, and deviſes of the com- 


batants. But theſe, bycauſe I would be ſhort in my de- 


monſtration, l muſt omit, as alſo the infinite motts that 
have been uſed and depicted on the ſtandards of noble- 
men, knights, and men of arms of England, and eſpecially 
uſed and practiſed in the wars againſt France in the tymes 
of king Henry the fifth, and of king Henry the ſixth, and 
in later times at Tyrroine, Turney, and Bullen, which 
ſtandards are now in this age altered, forſaken, and turned 
all to colours in the field, and the uſe thereof almoſt ex- 
pired, except what we obſerve at funeralls. 
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N? LXXXIV. 
Of the ſame. 


By Mr Francis LEIGH. 


HE queſtion is of the antiquity, variety, and reaſon 

of motts to the armes of noblemen and gentlemen 

in England, which queſtion falling moſt properly into the 

learninge of officers of armes, affordeth me little ability to 

ſpeake of a matter fo farre out of my province, more eſpe- 

cially as it is confined to the limits of our country ; in ex- 

perience of which, wee are commonly moſt ignorant, as 

having therein leſs help from reading and hiſtory, then we 
have in regard to other countries. 

The firſt part of our queſtion is the antiquity of motts. 
The which, yf I may digreſſe fo much, as to give old and 
foreign inſtances, as that of the letters 8. P. Q. R. for 
Senatus Populuſyue Romanus, placed under the banners of 
the Romans, and that of Veſpaſian, Feftina lente, written 
under a daulphin claſping an anker, I take to be equal in 
time to coats of arms, as being applied the one to the 
other; the coat deſcribiag the affection of the giver, and 
the mott, like the ſoul, giving power, life, and interpre- 
tation to that deſcription. 

In this aur realm, I do not read of any perſons very an- 
tient, who gave both coats and motts; although this na- 
tion bee as famous as any in Europe for martiall actions, 
and for the valour of our anceſtors in the execution of 
them; and the which they rather ſhewed in the riches 
and ſtrength of their armes, then in the acuteneſs, nimble- 
neſs, or fineneſs of their inventions. For whereas I read 
of many ancient triumphs, juſts, turnements, and ſingle 
combats exhibited by our forefathers, even to the particu- 
lar deſcription of every ſeverall part of armor, both of 
Horſe and man, as in the combat between Mowbray and 
Eereford in K. Richard the ſecond's time; wee never 
finde any mention of motts or deviſes of witt uſed in them. 
The ancienteſt ſtory redounding to the hogour of coats 
| "LS of 
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of arms which wee have in England, is that of prince Ar- 
thur, and his knights of the round table; which tory, 
though it be blended with ſome fables, yt hath fo much 
truth in yt, as to aſſure us both of ſuch an honorable in- 
ſtitution of knighthood being eſtabliſhed, and of the proper 
enſigues belonging to every one of thoſe knights. All 
which are perfectly in every reſpect left unto us, but yeat 
without any motts—By which I gather that in thoſe an- 
tient times, wherin the honor of armes was firſt profeſſed 
in this our realm, there was no practiſe or ule of auy 
ſuch witty matters as motts. 

The firſt mott that is memorable with us, is s that placed 
under the ſhield of St. George, and given at the inſtitu- 
tion of the order of the garter, which order, as moſt 
authors affirm, began uppon an amorous occaſion ; and by 
which it is probable, that theſe motts were brought into 
this kingdom in an age declining from war, and cheriſhing 
delights. 

Yet, if it be no queſtion, which of many is controverſed, 
that the emperor Conſtantine the Great was of Engliſh 
parentage, he may be our firlt inſtance in this caſe, wha, 
taking the apparition of a croſſe, for a preſage of victory, 
afterwards gave for his arms or eaſign the figure of a crols, 
with this mott, Hoc fegno vinces. 

As to the variety of motts, which is the ſecond part of 
our queſtion, it is hard to diſcourſe, being therein reſtrain- 
ed by their {carcity ; yet theſe differences do I find : {ome 
are applied to religion, as that of the kings of England, 
Dieu et mon droit, and that of Sir Thomas Williams, 2 
knight of great reputation in king Heary the feveath's 
time, Heb Theu, heb thime, i. e. without Cod, without all. 
Others are applied to the habit of ſome one eſpecial virtue, 
as this of our gracious fovereign, Semper eadem, and this 
of an earl in this land, Baſis virtutum Conſtantia. 


Again, ſome are applied to a general embracement-of 


virtues, as this of Sir Walter Mildmay, Virtite, nou vi, 
and this of Sir AY Sidney in his own meritt, ix ca 
agſtra voco. 

Laſtly, 
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- Laſtly, the reaſon and purpoſe of every mott, in my 
opinion, is obſcurely to give ſome light of the bearers in- 
ward intention, F RAUN Is LEIGH. 
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NO LXXXV. 
Of the ſame. 
By Mr. A. HARTWELL. 


TYERADVENTURE it is expected, that becauſe I was 

the mover of this queſtion, I ſhould ſpeak more in it 
than others do. But in trueth the very cauſe that induced 
me to have this queſtion decyded, was for that 1 have 
found very few motts, whereof with all the ſmall witt I 
had, I could fynde any reaſon : and therefore I was deſi- 
rous to be informed from other learned men who are of 
this ſocietie, of that whereunto I, in myne owne learning, 
could not attain. 

But foraſmuch as I am, according to the laudable cuſtom 
of this company, either to write or ſpeak ſomewhat of the 
queſtion propounded, I muſt firſt acknowledge my own 
Ignorance therein, and wholly rely myſelf upon the know- 
ledge and obſervation of the gentlemen here preſent, who 
have had more leiſure to conſider of this poynt, and have 
obſerved more then 1 poſſibly could. For my own part, 
I cannot indeed yield any reaſon why theſe motts are con- 
joyned with the armes of nobles and gentlemen of Eng- 
land, becauſe the reaſon of their uſing theſe motts (as I 


take it) was of a ſpecial conceyt and occaſion, particularly 


known only to the authors thereof themſelves. | 
As to the antiquity of motts, I read that Judas Macka- 
bzus was the moſt antient amoung the Jews that carried 
a mott in his ſtandard, and that of ſuch his mott he had 
his name. For he was not called Machabæus of his fa- 
mily or houſe, who were all called Chaſmonæi, as Tremel- 
lius, Junius, and Druſius do teſtiſy; but he was termed 


Mackabæus, 
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Mackabæus, becauſe he carried in his ſtandard, or vexillum 
militare, theſe four Hebrew letters, Mem, Chaph, Beth, 
and Jod, or M. C. B. and J. whereunto their points being 
added, which are their vowells, (for others they have. 
none) his mott was Machabai, whereof he took his name. 
Theſe four letters are the acroſtickes or initiall letters of 
theſe four wordes in the fifteenth chapter of the book of 
Exodus, Mi Chamocha Baalim Jehovah, which is in. Latin 
Puis ſicut tu Deorum Jehova? And of theſe four letters. 
M. C. B. J. ſo inſcribed upon his ſtandard, 'tanguam omen. 
viforie, the Jews made one worde (as Rabbi Ben Sheola 
leſtifieth) and ſo called him Macabai. Like to the Ro- 
mans, who, as every man knoweth, did bear in their ſtan- 
dard S. P. Q. R. being the acroſtickall, or initial letters of 
Senatus Populus que Romanus: although it hath pleaſed 
ſome in another humour to interprete S. P. Q. R. as the 
Sybilles did, Serva papulum quem redimiſti, and venerable 
Beda thus, Stultus Populus quærit Remam ; the French, 
Si Peu que Rien the Italian, Sono Polt ron: Quæſti Romani: 
the Almayne proteſtant, Sublato Papa Quietum Regnum ; 
and the catholiques, Salus Papa Quies Regni, It was a 
good jeſt, if it be true, that one ſeeing 8. P. Q. R. written 
in a new pope's chamber, did interprete it thus, Sanz 
Pater, quare rides ? whereunto the pope on a ſudden re- 
turning his anſwer, according to the letters retrograde, 
like a good Hebrean, reading the letters backwards, R. Q 
P. S ſayd, Rideo, quia Papa ſum. This manner of acroſ- 
tick letters is at this day uſually obſerved in our ordinary 
crucifixes, the banners and ſtandardes of Chriſtianity, 
whereon are inſcribed the four letters J. N. R. J. alluding to 
the title which Pilate cauſed to be clapped over our Saviour's 


head, Jeſus Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum. And the atincient 


Greek emperours carried likewiſe in their enſignes four 
betas, to ſignify that the emperor was Baoinols Bam 
Baonevuy Bana: viz. Rex Regum Regens Repes, i. e. 
King of kings ruling over Rings. 
T ouching the motts of our Engliſh noblemen, wha 
ther they have received any example of the ſame from 
| the 
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the Romans in the Britons time, or in the Saxons tymes, 
or in the Normans tyme, I hope I ſhall learn that of thoſe 
tearned gentlemen who are ro ſpeak to that poynt after 
me. But I do yet hold opinion, that theſe motts are de- 
rived unto us ſince the Conqueſt, becauſe the moſt parte 
of motts that are added to our Engliſh armes, are meer 
French; as for example, the mott of the garter, Hons 
foit qui mal y penſe, is no auncienter then king Edward 
the third, the reaſon whereof is apparent to any— 
But the other mort, which is commonly conjoyned 
with the arms of England, viz. Dieu & mon Droit, whe- 
ther it was firſt uſed in that king Edward's days, when 
Jacques de Artwell did adviſe him to quarter the arms of 
England and France, I know not; but I reſt in good hope, 
that I ſhall be reſolved therein before this good company 
be at this tyme diſſolved. 

The prince of Wales uſing the mott of Ich dien, i. e. 
Ego ſervio, had great reaſon for ſo doing, becauſe fo long 
as the king, his father, lived, he was but a ſubject. 
Other motts of our Engliſh nobles and gentlemen are ſo 
cloſe and ſecret, that I am of opinion, that no man know- 
eth the reaſon of them, but onely thoſe that firſt uſed 
them. As for example, one wiiteth Deſsrmais, another 
Doreſenavant, a third a Touſiours mats, a fourth Plus que 
Famais, another Dri and Loyal, another 7cur de ma vie; 
and I will not meddle with him that uſeth viderit utilitas 
For I take that to be but ſome capricious conceit, which 
he hath appropriated to himſelf, and whereof I am not to 
afk a reaſon, —But whether that, or any other be agreable, 
or any way correſpondent to the armes whereunto they 
are applied, I am to expect of the learned gentlemen who 
are hereaſter to ſpeak. Only one mott I do find at Lam- 
beth in the hangings at the upper end of the archbiſhop's 
great hall there, where are (as I take it) the arms of the 
houſe of Luxemborough and of St. Pol, which houſe of 
St. Pol beareth a ſun, or, in a field gules, and the mott 
thereof is On le verra, intending (as I conſtrue it) that as 
the ſun cannot be hidden, but at laſt will be ſeen. —So 


p that 
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that gentleman's honeſt intenr, though it be hidden and 


concealed for a time, yet in the end it will burſt forth and 


appear as clear as the Sun,—and this I beſecch this good 


company to accept at my hands, becauſe I am appointed 
to ſay ſomewhat to the queſtion, not doubting but that I 
ſhall recieve good inſtructions of others in this preſence. — 
Upon whoſe mouths and judgments I do wholly depend, 
and whereunto I do humbly ſubmitt myſelf. 


ABRAHAM HARTWELL, 


Abrahamus Chriſtum, Joh. 89. 
ut Seruus Fontem, Plal. 429. 


cpu 


No LXXXVI. 
Of the Antiquity, Power, Order, State, 


Manner, Perſons, and Proceedings of the 


High Court of Parliament in England. 


By Mr. Do DDERIDGE. 


HERE is no king in the world, nor any ſubjects of 
any king, that have a greater and more binding, 
and yet a more free council, then this in our parliament 
in England; whoſe general acts, ſince all men muſt take 
knowledge of, it may be profitable to every man to under- 
ſtand the dignity, order, and antiquity thereof. 
Soveraignty, the higheſt degree of honour, is imported 
in the very ſummons ; for the king himſelf {ure regis ) as 
a flower of the crown, hath the abſolute power of calling 
and diſſolving it. | 
Order itſelf ſtands repreſented, when the court is ſitting: 
ſuch is the majeſtie of the prince, the gravity of the per- 
ſons, and their ſtate in proceeding. But this being often 
ſeen, and ſo beſt known, and the other unknown to many 
that ſit, and often ſee the order of this court; therefore 
VoL. I. Nn we 
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we will treat principally of the antiquity, nature, power, 
and juriſdiction of this high court of parliament. 

And firſt of the appellation. The word parliament ; ſome 
derive from peers, & potiore parte, quaſi parium Conven- 
tum, or as others ſay, quaſi parium lament” ; others, more 
probably, from the French word parler, or that of the 
Gieck Tra;arany, to treat and confer freely. The French 
hiſtorians ſay, that this name, in this ſenſe, began at the 
aſſembly of the peers of France, anno Dom. 1200, but it ap- 
peareth to be more ancient with us, then that time: for 
Ingulphus, who died in the, year 1009. faith, In publics 
noftro Parliamento, &c, taking it there for a meeting or 
chapter of the abbot. Ingelo king of Polonia, in the Po- 
liſh ſtate, calleth the afſembly Generale Parliamentum, 
This may raiſe a doubt of the former etymologie of it from 
the French word parler. But no doubt the word was 
brought into this realm by the French monks, and after- 
wards applied by the ſtatiſts in the tyme of king Henry the 
firſt, to the general council of the kingdom. 

But the like aſſemblies as parliaments are (being much 
more ancient then the parliament) underwent theſe names 
of old times. The Britons called them Myrithin, becauſe 
laws were therein made by the Engliſh Saxons in their 
Engliſh Gereduytſis, a council; ſometimes (Wittena Meta ) 
a meeting of wiſe men. Sometimes of the Greek word 
Synodos. The Latine authors of that age call it Conſilium 
Magnatum, Curie altiſſima, praſentia Regis, Prelatorum, 
Procerumq. Colleforum ; as appeareth by the charter of 
Withlaſias, anno $33. and of king Edgar, anno 966. 

And now to ſtep a Nomine ad Rem, Before the time of 
foveraignty, Nature's law directed men to the love of ſo- 
ciety, and care to preſerve it ; and gained free conſent even 
of lawleſs men, to admit of certain cuſtoms as laws, from 
hence framing matter of form for a commonwealth. But 
new ſpringing miſchiefs ſtanding remedileſs by the elder 
cuſtoms, cauſed, for remedy thereof, the calling of yearly 


- councils, the original no doubt of our after parliaments. 


And it ſhall appear, that our kingdome, from as grounded 
authority 
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authority as any other nation, can prove of old the practiſe 
of theſe great aſſemblies, then called Counſels, now Parlia- 
ments. Thoſe ſages the Druides, moſt proper to this 
ille, had yearly conventions of their nobleſt and beſt 
people, in a middle conſecrated plot of this kingdome ; 
puniſhing with proſcription from their ſacrifices whoſo 
obeyed not thoſe general defignes, Before the Romans 
arrived in this illand, Cauſibulan, who before was { Communi 
Conſilis ) chieftain of the Britaines forces, Summa enim 
imperii, Bellig. Adminiſirandi, Cammuni Conſilio, permiſſa 
et Cauſebulano. The ancient laws of the Britaines, which 
(to the honour of our common laws) have their uſe to this 
day, were compoſed in their common counſels : the mul- 
titade at that time (as poſſeſſed of nothing) had neither 
voice, nor place; uſury, tribute, and greatneſs having made 
them ſervile to their betters. And thus ſtood the ſtate, 
till by conqueſt it was made a province. So before our 
Britaines learned the laws of their victours, they held their 
common counſels. Tacitus ſeemeth to aſcribe much to 
the proſperous proceedings of the Romans agaialt the Bri- 


taines, quod non in Communi Conſuluerunt. After the entry 


of the Romans, who with their people brought their laws, 
their counſels were Comitia, as parliaments compounded of 
the three degrees { Senatores, Equeſtres, & Plebei and 
termed either Curiata, Centuriata, or Tributa; fo called, 
for that the people were divided per Curias : in which aſ- 
ſembly, Populus Suffragia tenebat, diſtinguiſhed by ſeats, 
ſummoned by the lictour, held in the city, had power to 
conſult of peace and war, and to diſpoſe of leſſer publique 
offices. Romulus was founder hereof, and called it Lex 
Curiata, and Centuriata ; for the nobler people were di- 
vided per Centurias : for this the counſcl fore-ſent by edict, 
Quis Dies, Comitiis Centuriatis futurus eft, ſummoned per 
Corniciem, and aſſembled in Campo Martio, becauſe all in 
armes. In this were diſpoſed the greater magiſtracies and 
affairs: of that Hoſtilius was the inſtitutor. Tully glo- 
ried, in that he was called Lege Centuriata Tributa; for 
in this the people aſſembled by their tribunes; much 
Nn 2 agreeing 
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agreeing with that of Curiata and the leges peculiares 
were general, 7uſſu populi ( regnante Magiſtratu but not 
in force as laws, until their promulgation : for which 
cauſe the country-tribunes repaired to certain faires, where 
proclamation was made of their new laws; and holding it 
equum ut quiſquam non ebligaretur ad id quod ſine culþa 

ta, ignorat. But theſe freedoms of the people expired 

and vaniſhed as the empire grew obſolete : and when the 
ſtate declined, we (as other enfranchiſed countries) began 
to give laws unto ourſelves. Therefore the Britains told 
Auguſtine, Se non poſſe abſque ſuorum Conſenſu & licentia 
Priſcis abdicare meribus, And thus it ſtood in Britaine un— 
til the coming in 6f the Saxons. 

Now that ſabſtance and forme of parliamentary aſſem- 
blies went all along the Saxon age, held during the incur- 
ſion of the Danes, and was continued by the Conquerour 
in part: and when the aſſembly of the three eſtates formed 
the parliament (as now we keep it) it ſhall by clear proof 
and preſidents appear. The ſtory of the Saxons and their 
laws do ſhew, that they were of the ſame minde tranſ- 
planted hither, as Tacitus faith the Germanes were : Nec 
Regibus inſinita poteſtas; de Minoribus Rebus Principes 
conſultant, de majoribus emnes : Rex Edwinus, ſaith Beda, 
lib. 2. cap. 13 quod antequam fidem ſuſcrperit, dixit, ſecum 
amicis, principibus, & Confiliariis ſuis collaturum, 

fit.nften- In a charter of king Etheidred it appeareth, ↄued ad 

* ſynodale Conſilium apud Cirencheſter univerſi Oßptimates ſimul 

convenerunt, & 4fricum Majeſtatem rerum aſtectantem, 
de hac patria projugum expulerunt, Bertulphius held a 
councel at Kniſbury {pro Regni Negotiis Congregat') to 
the which the Weſt Saxon king and people tent their legate. 
Ingulphus hath many places of clear proof; but I will 
move but one: In feſto nativitatis beats Marie, cum uni- 
verſe Magnates Regni, per Regium edictum ſummoniti tam 
Archicpiſcopi, Epiſcopi, Abbates, & Clerici, quam totius 
Regni Proceres, & Optimates London convenerunt, ad trac- 
zndum de negotiis publicis totius Regni; conſummatis omni- | 
vs, Rex Eldredus, coram Univerſis, Domino Turketi/lo, 
Aobat, 
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Abbati, Monachiſque ſuis Accerſitis, dedit a: de 
Criwland, &c. 

Here you may ſee che ſampler of our parliament. 

But to come # Ba when king Ina eſtabliſhed his 
lawes, he faith, I Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, have called 
all my fatherhood, Kran and my wiſeft commons, with 
the godly men of my kingdom, to conſult of great and weighty 
matters. Here is repreſented! in king Ina the king's royal 
perſon : the fatherhood in thoſe ancient dayes were thoſe 
whom we call Biſhops, and therefore were termed reve- 
rend fathers. By aldermen, the nobility is meant: ſo ho- 
norable was the word alderman of old times, that onely 
noblemen were called Aidermen. By the viſeſt com- 
mons, is ſignified the knights and burgeſſes; and fo is the 
king's writ at this day, De diſcretioribus, & majus ſufficien- 
tibus. By godly men is meant the convocation-houſe; for 
that it onely conſiſteth of religious men, to conſult of 
oreat and weighty matters; ſo is the king's writ at this 


day, Pro quibuſdam arduis & urgentibus negotiis, nos, Sta- 


tum & deſenſianem Regni neſtri Angliæ, & Eccleſiæ Angli- 


cane Concernentibus. The like was in king Alfred's dayes, 


where the king, Aancti Epiſcopi, & ſapientes laici Statue- 
runt leges; calling the ſtatute- books libri ſynadales: all 
their lawes going by way of ſuffrage general, according to 
the right of our parliament. Wherefore king Offa having 
gathered Confilia ſapientum, and viewing the beſt lawes of 
Ina, Alured, and Etheldred, would not publiſh them until 
ſuch time, as the text ſaith, QMendenda hæc omnibus ſapien- 
tibus noſtris, & dixerunt omnes placet Cuſtadire ea. 

But howſoever the government being by ſundry kings, 
and they continually attent to warre, the Saxon time held 
hardly one forme of this great aſſembly or councel ; yet 
in Canutus his dayes, he having conquered all, and re- 
duced that heptarchie into a monarchie, ſo that he could 
ſay, Sub uno rege, & ſub una lege univerſum Anglie reg- 
num regeretur ; it is plain that he held a parliament, 
though not then ſo ſtiled, but yet truly ſo to be accompted : 
and ſince that it hath all the parts of our parliament, we 


might 
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might rightly call it ſo. In the preamble to his lawes, 
thus he ſaith, Convocato itaque communi procerum camitatu, 
& epiſcoporum, abbatum, & ceterorum nobilium, nec non, & 
cetere nobilitatis ſapientiæque totins Angliæ cencilio, fatage- 
bat communia decreta, ut in quantum humana ratio voluit, 
ſtabiliret. After this, pious king Edward the Confellor, 
in a charter made to Weltminſter Abbey, ſealed, and 
ſigned the fame at a parliament ; for thus he ſaith, Hanc 
igitur chartam donationis, & libertatis in dedicatione pre- 
dictæ Ecclefre recitare juſſi coram Epiſcoþis, abbatibus, comi- 
tibus, & omnibus optimatibus Angliæ omnique populo audi- 
ente, & vidente. 

But now to come to the Normans time after the Con- 
queſt ; the two firſt kings, the Conquerour and his fon 
William Rufus, reigned with their ſwords in their hands, 
abſolutely of themſelves ; not admitting the former gene- 
ral aſſemblies of the ſtates, but permitting onely provin- 
cial ſynods of the clergy, for compounding of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes ; where nevertheleſs they ſate as preſidents; 
and the Conquerour himſelf did not challenge to himſelf fo 
abſolute a conqueſt ; but the laws that he made have this 
title: Hic intimatur, quod Guiielmas Rex, cum Principibus 
fuis Conſlitutum, Sc. And in giving laws to this nation, 
Fecit ſummoniri per univerſos Conſultatus Anglia, Anglis 
mobiles, & ſapientes ſua lege eruditos, ut eorum & jura, & 
Conſuetudines ab ipſis Archießiſcopis & Epiſcofpis audiret : 
and often doth he and his fon William call together 
Archiepiſcopos, Epiſcopos, Abbates, Comites, Barones, Vice- 
comites, cum ſuis Militibus ad Conſulendum. And likewiſe 
_ oftentimes afterwards until the time of Henry firſt, we 
find that there was Conventus Epiſcoporum, Abbatum, & 
Procerum Regni, Londini in Palatio Regis, Wherefore 
Polydore Virgil and Paladine are much deceived, if they 
thought that Henry the firſt held the firſt parliament within 
this realm. ; 

Neither do they ſeem to be of that opinion, their words 
being, that Regis ante tempora Henrici primt, non Conſue- 
verant fobuli conventum C-n/ultandi cauſa, niſi pro raro 

facere. 
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facere, Therefore they might hold ſome, though not fo 
often as did their ſucceſſors : or agreeing with the manu- 
ſcript of Canterbury, that the firſt parliament wherein the 
a>mmons were called as well as the peeres and nobles, was 
16 H. 1. For it is true, that after the Conqueſt, until 
this time, the commons were not called; and fo at this 
time, they will have it firſt called by the name of a Parlia- 
ment. Indeed if the policy of the time be noted, that 
may yeeld ſome difference : the Conqueror and his ſon 
William, being ſtrangers, had no way to make permanent 
their victory, but by adding other laws, and plucking up 
the old roots of the families which they found, and to plant 
them in themſelves, as in new grounds: ſo for that age it 
was their wiſdome to rule, and not to adviſe with the 
people. But Henry the firſt, a new bud of the old ſtock, 
being a natural Engliſhman himſelf, born at Selby in Lin- 
colnſhire; in love of the Engliſh nation, by whom he 
ſought his ſtrength ; the Normans at that time ſtanding at 
terms of revolt from him, in favour of his brother Robert 
duke of Normandy, be well underſtanding the love of his 
people, called them to thoſe great counſels; and ſettling 
the authority of his court of parliament, ſo eſtabliſhed his 
throne, that neither Britaine, Dane, nor Saxon, could 
ever after, to this day, diſtarbe either him or his poſterity 
from the poſſeſſion of this land. The making of his laws 
were by act of parliament : the marriage of his daughter 
Maud, and the entayling of the crown to her, were done 
by act of parliament : the accord between Stephen and him 
was made by parliament ; and coniequently all the ſueceed- 
ing kings ſince, have ever concluded grandia Regni, onely 
in the parliament, Yet all the times ſtuce have not kept 
the ſaid form of the aſſembling of the three eftates : for 
ſometimes the principal of the nobility were onely called; 
and they at the end of the parliament were- to impart to 
the other barons, and their country, what was done in the 
parliament. Afterwards king John ordained that all the 
barons of England ſhould come in their proper perſons to 
the parliament, beiog ſummoned ; 20 knights fees, after 

20 {, 
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20 J. a fee, going to the value of an entire county; 15 
knights fees, making an entire baron, by which they ſate: 
but king H. 3. after that he had ſmarted by the tumul- 
tuation of the barons, their multitudes bringing confuſion, 
ordained that thoſe earles and , barons onely to whom he 
directed his writs ſhould come unto the parliament, and 


none elſe : and this which Hen. 3. began, his fon Edw. 1. 


the founder of our civil eſtate, effected, calling the barons, 
and appointing the knights and burgeſſes to be elected, and 
of the barons ſelected the wiſeſt and ſuch as pleaſed him, 
and .did omit them and their children which did not 
equal them and their parents in wiſdom and vertue : ſo 
held it on, until the time of Edward the third ; there 
being a writ then in uſe de Admittendo fide dignas ad Col- 
loquium. Some alſo at that time being called, as William 
earl of Nottingham, to attend upon the king with one 
hundred and twenty men at armes; Lawrence de Haſt- 


ings, earl of Pembrook, with fifty men at armes; and 


William Clinton, ear] of Huntington, with ſixty men at 
armes: and fo divers others. The calling was with diſ- 
tinction: the biſhops and barons de Negotiis tractaturum, 
& Confilium impenſuri; the knights and burgeſſes ad faci- 
endum & Conſentiendum, Thoſe times had certain ordi- 
nances beſides eſtatutes; for whatſover the lords and com- 
mons agreed upon, was preſently an ordinance ; and what- 
ſoever the king gave his royal aſſent unto, it then became 
an eſtatute: but if after the parliament the king did aſſent 
unto any ordinance, it then became an eſtatute: for the 
king's anſwer is no more, but le Roy le veult, ou le Roy ſe 
aviſera : and before the printing of acts was uſed, they 
were always engroſſed, and ſealed with the great ſeal of 


England, and proclaimed in every ſhire : which uſe was 


continued from the time of H. 3. until H. 7. his days; and 
the form was thus: © The king, by the advice of his 
„lords ſpiritual and temporal, at the ſpecial inſtance of 
* the commons aſſembled in parliament, hath made and 
& eſtabliſhed theſe ordinances and ſtatutes, to the honour 
of God, the good of the king and realm.“ In which 

words 


_ > 
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words you may obſerve a ſummary of this great counſel : 
firſt, the perſons, the three eſtates. Secondly, the ends 
for which che parliament was called, (viz.) for the honour 
of God, &c. Thirdly, the means, by counſel and con- 
ſent. Each duty of the three degrees is inſinuated in 


theſe three things (viz.) requeſt of the commons, adviſe of 


the lords, and eſtabliſhment of the king. 

The firſt expreſſing the ſuitors ; for the royal aſſent is 
never prayed by the lords, but by the ſpeaker, the mouth 
of the commons. 

The ſecond diftinguiſhing the houſe ; the king hearing 
the cauſes debated onely by che lords, 

The third intimating that no bill receiveth life, until 
the royal aſſent be given. 

So by looking back, it is eaſie to ſee the great antiquity 
of this high court, delivered as you ſee, from before the 
Romans; but never ſo dignified, as ſince queen Elizabeth's 
time. Now for the nature of a parliament, it is confilium, 
and it is curia; the power of it in matters hereditary 
and perſonal ; the proceedings of it in cauſes criminal and 
civil; the priviledges of it ſedentivus, & ſervientions : the 
offices, officers, and order, we leave to a further diſcourſe : 
thus much onely touching the antiquity of parliaments ia 
England. 


Temps Edw. le Confeſſor le ſummons doit eftre 40. Jaurs de- 
vant le ſeſſion. 


1ſt, THE ſummons of the clergy. Archbiſhops, biſhops, 

abbots, and privurs, that hold by a county or 
a barony, are ſummoned by writ to come to the parlia- 
ment, and the king bears the expences of their remain- 
ing and aboad ; and all the other deanes, arch-deacons, 
and perſons are ſummoned to appear by two ſufficient 
proctors, which come with a duplicate of their procura- 
tions, whereof one part remaineth with the clerk of the 
parliament, and the other with the proctors. 


vol. I. | . 2. The 
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2. The ſummons of the laity, as earls, barons, and 
their peers, which hold lands and rents to the value of a 
county, or of a barony (viz.) 20 knights fees, every fee 
being accompted at 20 J. per annum, which make 400 & 
or 13 knights fee and a half, which makes 400 marks 
zer annum : and none of the laity of leſſer condition are 
namely and particularly called by writ, except their pre- 


fence be neceſſary for ſome ſpecial and extraordinary cauſe, 


3. Next, the king ſends his writs to. the Cinque Ports, to 
chuſe barons to anſwer, alleadge, and do for their ba- 
ronies, as if all were preſent; as alſo a writ under the 
great ſeal to the warden: for their expences 20 3. 

4. Next, the king ſendeth his writs to-the ſheriff of every 
ſhire, to chuſe two knights of every ſhire: a mark for 
their expences. X 

5. Thea the king ſends his writs to the cities of London 
and Yorke, or other citics that are counties, to chuſe two 
grave citizens: and they mult alſo have a mark for their 
expences. 

6. And then the kings writ goeth to the bailiffs of bo- 
roughs to chuſe two burgeſſes. 

There muſt be two principal clerks of the parliament, 
and they muſt fit in the midſt of the juſtices, to enroll all 
the pleas and buſineſſes of the parliament ; not being 
clerks to the juſtices; for there is no juſtice in England 
hath any power or juriſdiction in the parliament, but that 
the king calleth them thither to aſſiſt the lords, and to 
hear and determine petitions ; for the two clerks are im- 
mediately ſubject to the king, except the king aſſigne ſome 
of the juſtices to examine their rolls. Theſe clerks enroll 
all the judgments given in the parliament ;. and before the 
end of the parliament they deliver them over to the trea- 
ſurer, keeping a tranſcript or counter-roll to themſelves : 
their wages a mark a day. - 4 

Other clerks were aſſigned by the king to the bifhops, 
and others to the proctours of the clergy ; another to the 
earls and barons ; another to the knights; another alſo to 
the citizens and burgeſſes: theſe ſet down all doubts and 

anſwers 
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anſwers, and are preſent in their counſels ; and being at 


leiſure, they aſſiſt the two principal clerks to enroll the ; 


acts of parliament. | 

If a matter of difficulty, either concerning peace or 
war, be moved in parliament, the king wil enjoyn all the 
ſeveral degrees or tribes of the parliament, the biſhops, 
the proctours, the barons, Cc. to go apart into ſeveral 
places ; and the cafe is to be delivered to their ſeveral 
clerks : whereupon they are to debate amongſt themſelves, 
and to adviſe; and if all, or the greateſt part do not 
agree, then the lord ſteward, the lord conſtable, and the 
lord marſhal, are to chuſe thirty-five out of the number, 
two biſhops, three proctors, two earls, three barons, five 
knights, five citizens, and five burgeſſes: and theſe thirty- 
five men may chuſe twelve, and theſe may deſcend to fix, 
and theſe ſix to three, and theſe three to two, and 
theſe two to one; and ſo one perſon may determine a 
eauſe, except the king gain-ſay it, which he may do dur- 
ing the parliament, otherwiſe not. 

There be three degrees of buſineſſes in the parliament. 

1. Wars, or matters touching the king's perſon, the 
queen, and the king's children, 

2. The publick buſineſſes of the commonwealth. 

3. The private and particular matters ; yet theſe are to 
be handled, as the bills come in, by priority. 

The principal cryer of the parliament, the chancellour, 
treaſurer, and barons of the exchequer, ſhall record the 
defaults of all thoſe that are ſummoned. 

A ſer mon before the parliament muſt be provided by 
the archbiſhop in whole dioceſs it is holden, 

Proclamation muſt be made in the hall, or monaſtery 
where it is holden, and in the city or town, that all men 
by a certain day bring in their petitions, &c. 

The chancellor, or the chief juſtice of England, is to 
declare the cauſe of the ſummons of the parliament. 

The king in ſtate ever to be preſent in the parliament, if 
he be not ſick; if he be ſick, to ſend for twelve perſons 
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of the houſe to ſee his perſon, and to ſatisfie the houſe of 
the cauſe of his abſence. 

For the ſeſſion, the king fits alone. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury on his right hand, Yorke on his left hand; 
and ſo every man in his degree: and the lord ſteward is to 
ſee that every man fit amongſt his peers. 

The uſhers of the parliament ſtand within the door of 
the houſe, and the cryer ſtands without the door; and 
the king's guard ſtands a good way without the door to 
keep tumults and crowds of people from abaut the door. 

All {it except he that ſpeaks, who muſt ſtand to "only 
that all may hear. - 

None is to go jn or out of the houſe, but at one door 
onely. 

The king never requires aide but for war, or to mak 
his ſon a knight, or to marry his 2 2 mat in 
full parliament. 5 dit 

Two knights of the ſhire are greater then any one earle 
or baron; and two proctours then any one archbiſhop or 
biſhop : and the king can hold his parliament without any 
archbiſſiop, biſhop, earle, or baron, with the commons 
alone : for there was a parliament before there was any 
barons ; but if the commons do not appear, there can be 
no parliament, though all the great peeres of the realm 
were preſent with the king: for the proctours, knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes of the realm, do repreſent the 
whole commons of the realm; but the - great peers of 
the realm are preſent onely for themſelves, and for no 
others. | 

The parliament ought not to ** diſſolved as long as any f 
bill remaineth undiſcuſſed; if it be, the king is perjured: 
and publick proclamation is to be made in the parliament, 
and in the palace, that if any have any petition, he ought 
to come in; and if no anſwer be made, it is to be intended, 
that all e are ſatisfied. e 

Any man that will, may have a tranſcript or copie of 
the acts before they be printed, paying for the ſame 104. 
5 5. (or 10 J. 8 J. 1d.) And the parliament may be holden 
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in any place where it ſhall pleaſe the king iz.) at Oxford, 
at Kennelworth, at Marlborough, at Glouceſter, at Acton- 


Burnel, at Leiccſter, at the Blackfryers, &c. 14 H. 8. 
 Dobpuiben, 


* 


Ne LXXXVII. 
Of the ame, 


By ANONYMOUS. 


read of, is that mentioned in Polydore Virgil to 
have been held in the reign of H. 1. and in his ſixteenth 


year, which was about the year of our Lord 1116. And 


this was held at Saliſbury (as he faith) where were aſſem- 


bled with the king all the prelates, nobles, and commons, 


to conſult for the publick weale; and (as he thinketh) be- 
fore that day, the king never called the people to conſult 


and make laws; and he deriveth the name from the French. 


word parler. There is an ancient. roll in ſome mens 
hands which deſcribeth the whole ſtate and order of the 
parliament; and the title of it is, De modo tenendi Parlia- 
mentum. And it is further deicribed Parliamentum Regis 
Angliæ, & Angles ſummoneri tenebatur temporibus Reger 
Fdwardi filii Ethelredi, qui modus Recitatus fuit, coram 
Withelmo Duce Normaniæ W Rege TT & fer 
um aßprobatum. 8 

By this it ſhould ſcem that 3 (as * are de- 
ſeribed in that roll) were held in the time of Edward the 
holy, for he was the ſon of Etheldred; for Edward the 
elder was the ſon of Alfred: and this Edward the holy 
lived about the year 1043. By this it ſhould alſo ſeem 
that the Conqueror held a parliament : in this it is firſt ſet 
down what clergymen were called, which were not onely 
biſhops, but abbots and priors, that held per Baroniam : by 
which I gather that they came not to that place as they 
were 


HE moſt ancient and firſt parliament that I have 
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vere ſpiritual] men, but by reaſon of the temporal honours 
they enjoy in the commonwealth ; for they have a place in 
the convocation - houſe, in reſpect of their ſpiritual func- 
tion, and in that alſo they are a part in the court of parlia- 
ment. 

We read of a parliament in 35 E. 1. in which were ſix- 
teen abbots and eight priors; but how many of thoſe 
were of the higher houſe I dare not define, or rather were 
of the houſe in general: for I know it is not clear that 
there was then a diſtinction of houſes. 

The firſt title is De Clericis, the ſecond Laicis, the third 
De Militibus, the fourth De Civibus, the fifth De Burgen- 
fibus: all other circumſtances of place, times, orders, and 
ſuch like are recited, which I omjt to remember partieu- 
larly, becauſe I know it is a thing well known to all, and 
that it diſfereth from the order of that court now uſed. 

The court of parliament hath a double power ; the one 
to conſult by way of deliberation for the good goverument 
of the commonwealth, and ſo it is Confilium, non Curia; 
another power it hath as a court, in admiaiftration of 
Juſtice. 

The principal purpoſe of that aſſembly ſeemeth to be 
for conſultation : for the writs are ad Conſultandum & de- 
liberandum : but being aſſembled, they may hold plea of 
cauſes. 

But this difference I find, that in criminal cauſes, both 
the upper houſe and lower houſe intermedleth therewith, 
as in attainders onely ; and the ſpiritual lords do all go 

out of the houſe, and give their affents by proxie, 10 E. 
4. 6. 

But in civil cauſes, as in writs of error ſued there out 
of the King's Bench, the upper houſe onely medleth, as is 
well deſcrjbed in the caſe 1 Hen. 7. 19, 29. in a writ of 
error ſued by one Flowerdue on a Replevin, wherein 
judgment was given againſt him in the King's Bench. 

But we have an expreſs authority in the 4 H. 7. 18. 
That in a criminal cauſe the commons muſt aſſent; for 
chere the king and lords did atiaipt one, and nothing * 
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ſaid of the commons; therefore by the opinion of the juſ- 
tices, the act was held void, and the party reſtored. 

The peeres of Scotland were wont to come to our par- 
lament : for in 39 E. 3. 35. in a writ of raviſhment de 
Garde, againſt Gilbert Umfrevil, he demanded judgment 
of the writ, becauſe he was earle of Anguith ; and not ſo 
named in the writ : Anguiſt (faith the plaintiff) is out of 
the realm. Aye, but ſaid the defendant, I am ſummoned to 
parliament by that name; and the writ was abated : this 
proveth that the peeres of Scotland came to our parliament 
for juſtice : but Littleton ſaith, 20 E. 4. 6. that we ſhall 
implead an earle or duke of France by the name of 
knight onely. 

I need not dilate of the nature of the parliament, that 
n is a body politique, or of what parts and members ir 
conſiſtẽth, for that is very well underſtood of all learned 
men ; neither of the order of it at this day, for moſt 
know that, of their own experience : the priviledges of it 
are great, and may more ſafely be diſcufſed what they are 
without the houſe, in regard of others, then what they 
are in the houſe, for their liberties there. 


— * 


Ne LXXXVIII. 
Of the ſame. 
By Mr. Ae ARD. 


HAT which we in Engliſh call parliament, I ſup- 
poſe, and know, to have taken the name from the 
French, or Norman tongue, ſounding upon the word 
parle, or parler, to ſpeak or diſcourſe: in Latin I find that 
it was called before the Conqueſt by two names, the one 
called Synodus, taken from the Greek, which is uſed moſt 
for the aſſembly of ſpiritual men, to treat of Divine 
cauſes; and ſo was practiſed when Auguſtine came to Can- 
terbury, where the " of Kent (called Ethelbert) gathered 
his 
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his nobles. and people to underſtand the meſſage and 
preaching of Auguſtine ; and again it is termed Conſiliatio, 
as hereafter I ſhall ſet down, and hereafter in that ſence, 
in anno Dom. 833. Mithlaſias Dux Wiviorum, a great lord 
or peer amongſt thoſe of the fens, called Girrii, Gircii, 
or Girrogii, in his charter for the foundation of the abbey 
of Ramſey, in which he termeth Egberte king, and Ahel- 
wolf his ſon, to be Dominos ſuos : he dateth his ſaid 
charter thus, Datum apud Londini Civitatem ubi omnes Cen- 
gregati ſumus pro Conſilio Capiendo contra Danices pirates 
tittora Angliæ afſidue infeſtantes : this, Ingulphus mention- 
eth : ſo as it appeareth, when any imminent peril drew 
neer for the hurt of the commonwealth, that then were 
convened the nobility and wiſemen (calleU in the hiſtory 
of Eli) Duces, Principes, Satrapæ, Rhetores, & Cauſidici: 
alſo Convenerunt Agelinum Aldermanum, & Epiſcepos, O 
wynum, & omnes meliores Concionatores de Com &c. And 
the ſame author ſheweth, that Brithnothus, a moſt noble 
duke of Northumberland, was called Alderman, id eft ſe- 
nior vel Dux qui ſynedo magna Conſtantia reſtituit Regem 
Edgarum, & alios Monachos dicens nequaquam ſe ferre poſſe, 
wtf Monachi cjicerentur de Regno, qui omnem Neligionem 
tenuerunt, & coluerunt in Regno. 

King Offa, in his charter granted to the abbey of Chert- 
fey, hath theſe words: Hanc libertatem, & omnia prædicta, 
& braſatum Monaſterium bert inent ia in ſynodali conventu 
in loco quit nominatur Æcecleate, & teſtes conſiſtentes concenſt, 

* ſubſcrißſi, &c. in hiſtoria. Chertſey penes me remanen. 

Canutus the Dane, beginning his laws, ſheweth plain, 
that he made the ſame by the advice and councel of a 
parliament ; and beginning. thus, Hec eſt Conſiliatio quam 
Canutus Rex meditatiane vel decreto ſuorum ſapientum conſi- 
liatus eft cum ſuis ſapientibus apud Wintoniam, &c. When 
I obſerve an old written copie, with a comment thereupon, 
they are expounded thus, Confiliatio id oft Inſtitutio multo- 
rum ſata Conſilio, Idem Conſfiitutionem pro Iuſtitutione, po- 
nit, ut inuit hac non inſtituta ſuiſſe ſuo proprio Arbitrio, 

15 multarum Conſilio. And the faid king Canutus, in the 
preamble 
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preamble of his ſaid laws, ſheweth, that he decreed his 


ſaid laws in this manner, Canvocato itaq; Comitum Proce- 
rumq; Conventu, ut Efiſcoþorum Abbatum, & caterorum 
Nubilium, nec non & ceteris nobilitatis ſapientieq; totius 
Angliæ Confilio ſatagebat communi decreto, ut, in quantum 
humana ratio valuit, ea que juſta fuerant flabiliret, &c. 
And in the faid preamble is ſet down, that before his 
time, 'Synodes, or aſſemblies for the commonwealth, were 
very rare, ſaving Eccleſraftice inſtitutiones ſynodorumq; con- 
ventus apud Anglos inuiſitati adhuc fuerunt : and the rea- 
ſon, I ſuppoſe, was, that before Canutus the realm was 
governed by ſundry kings ; but he having conquered them 
all, and reduced them into one monarchie, alleadgeth in 
his preamble, Sicut ſub uno Rege ita & una lege Univerſum 


Anglia Regnum regeretur : fo as I conclude in this point, 


that before Canutus there were no parliaments in Eng- 
land: the reaſon I have ſhewed before, which was the 
diverſity and continual inter-war between the Heptarchy, 
by him reduced to a monarchy. 

Since his time, I find that Edward the Confeſſor, in his 
charter made to Weſtminſter Abbey, did ſeal and ſigne 
the ſame at a parliament : for thus he ſaith, Zanc igitur 
donationis, & libertatis chartam in Die dedicationis Præ- 
dlictæ Eccleſiæ recitari juſſt coram Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, Co- 
mitibus, & omnibus opt imatibus Anglia, & omni populo audi- 
ente, & vidente: where note theſe words, Omnibus optima- 
tibus Angliæ, and omni populi audiente & vidente ; which 
cannot be but in a general aſſembly by ſum mons: and that 
is proved by the number and diverſity of the witneſſes, 
being biſhops, abbots, knights, chancellors, kings, chap- 
lains, dukes, earles, Miniſtri, Milites, &c. 

And William the Conqueror, in his char ter of the rati- 
fication of the liberties of that church, after he hath ſub- 
ſcribed the croſs with his name, and beſides him a great 
number of others of the clergy and nobility, inſtead of 
cum multis alus, hath theſe words, Multis praterea illuy- 
triſſimis virorum perſonis, & Regum principibus diverſi er- 
dinis omiſſis qui ſimiliter huis Confirmationi piiſſimo affetr, 
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teftes & fautores fuerunt, Hii etiam illo tempore a Regia 
poteſtate e diverſis provinciis & urbibus, ad Univerſalem 
Synodum pro cauſis Cujuſlibet. Sanctæ Eccleſia audiendis &. 
tractandis ad præſcriptum celeberrimum Cænobium quod Weſt+ 
monaſterium dicitur Convocati, NC. 

And in another charter of his to the ſaid abbey are 
theſe words, Anno Incarnationts Dom. 1081, regni etiam 
pranominati glorigſi Regis Willielmi iv. Convenientibus in 
unum cuntlis primis primatibus in nativitate. D. N. I C. 

I read not in Rufus time of any parliament. 

But it appeareth in the Red Book of the Exchequer, 
tac H. 1, before the conſtitution, or making of his laws, 
jetreth down, Quæ Communi Conſilio & afſenſu Baronum 


7 


cn Hegi, &. And then proceedeth Omnes malas 
eonſurtvdines quibus Regnum Angliæ opprimebatur, inde 
auFfcr7, gquas ex parte ſuppono, Teſtibus Archiepiſcopis, Epiſ- 
eſis, Baronibus, Comitibus, Vicecomitibus, & optimatibus 
RKegni Angliæ apud Weſtmonaſterium quando Coronatus fui. 

The marriage of his daugter Maud, and the entayling 
of the crown on her and her heirs, was done by parliament : 
the accord allo between him and Stephen was done by 
parliament ; and ſo conſequently all matters of importance 
were done and concluded in parliament, And of ſuch 
force is an act of parliament here in the governance of the 
ſtate of the realm, that it is deemed as an oracle from hea- 
ven, and reſteth oneiy in the kings and queens power to 
qualifie and mitigate the ſeverity thereof. 

And thus much of the antiquity. 

I leave to others to diſcourſe of the manner how they 
that are to treat therein, are to be called ; and of their 
priviledges: and fo I end, 2 

AGARDE, 


Ne LXXXIX. 
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Of the ſame. 
By Mr. TATE. 


HE diligent obſervers of the antiquities of this 

realm do very well know, that acts of parliament 
are of ſo high a nature, that they do not onely tie the in- 
heritance of every man, but what is there ordained, every 
ſubject of the land is bound to take notice of at his peril ; 
and becauſe no man that ſhould deſire to inform himſelf 
therein, ſhould be ignorant what was done in parliament, 
as now we uſe printing of the acts; ſo before printing, all 
the ordinances affirmed by royal aſſent were recorded, and 
then publiſhed under the great ſeal of England, with a 
general preface, and proclaimed in every ſhire: this you 
may ſee continued from the time of H, 3. till about H. 7. 
his days; and ordinarily the form was thus: the king ſuch 
a day, and at ſuch a place, as at Weſtminſter, the 20 day 
of April, in the ſecond year of the raign of king H. 6. by 
the advice of his lords ſpiritual and temporal, and at the 
ſpecial inſtance and requeſt of the commons aſſembled in 
parliament, hath made and eſtabliſhed theſe ordinances, 
acts, and ſtatutes, to the honour of God, the good of the 
king and realm, in form following ; and then ſets forth 
every act in particular chapters. 

Here you may ſee the perſons aſſembled, the end of 
their meeting, and the means to make it effectual: the 
the perſons which meet at the parliament are the three 
eſtates of the realm; firſt, the king; ſecondly, the nobles 
ſpiritual and temporal; thirdly, the commons of the land. 
The end of the meeting is to do ſomething to God's glory, 
the king's good, and the benefit of the whole land: and 
the means to effect the ſame, is by conſultation and con- 
ſent, 
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The particular duty of each of theſe three ſeems to be 
inſinuated in theſe words; firſt, the requeſt of the commons ; 
ſecondly, the advice of the lords; thirdly, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the king. The commons being molt in number, 
and fuch as live in all the parts and places of the land, are 
like to have moſt and beſt notice of ſuch things as are 
molt likely and meet to be provided for; and being weak 
in power, and moſt ſubje& to feel ſuch inconveniences, as 
greatneſs may lay upon them ; are therefore fitteſt, 
either firſt to lay open their wich, and pray reformation ; 
or, though they be not able at the firſt with judgment to 
foreſee enſuing dangers, yet the ſame being once propoſed, 
and inſtantly apprehended, they may with inſtance. impor- 
tune allowance of ſuch laws, as may turn to their good : 


and our own experience teacheth us, that the royal aſſent 


is never prayed by the lords, but by the ſpeaker, who is 
the mouth of the commons. 

In the preſence of a prince, a common perſon will ſcarce 
have the audacity to ſpeak, but when neceſſity maketh 
him crave help; and therefore it is properly ſaid, that the 
king adviſed with the lords ; becauſe he heareth the cauſes 
debated with them only, the commons being ſeparated 
from conſultation, what were fit to propoſe in ſome other 
place. 

Whatſoever the lords and the commons agree upon, is 
an ordinance preſently, though it be never engroſſed, and 
ſealed with the great ſeal, and proclaimed in the counties, 
as the common courſe was: but it took not effect as a 
ſtature, till the king declared his royal aſſent; which he 
might very well do by writ after the parliament, as well 
as during the parliament, per 29 E. 3. f. 4. b. 39 E. 3. 
f. 7. For the king's anſwer is no more, but that he will 
be adviſed, whether he will aſſent or no; and if he aſſent 
not till after, it is ſome doubt whether it be an act of par- 


liament from the firſt day of the parliament, or but from 


the time of the royal aſſent given. 
Ihe general aſſent of the realm to make ordinances, and 
laws, the ancient writers called Conti, Commune Conſi- 
lium, 
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lium, Magnum Confilium, Placitum generale, Curia altiſſima, 
& Parliamentum generale, ſeu altiſſimum. 
The Saxons called it Gemote, Pirena, cor Pirena, Ge- 
more, Ealba, Zemots, Synodus, I find not the word par- 
liament before the beginning of E. 1. fully in uſe amongſt 
us. But the aſſembly of the three eſtates to conſult for 


the affairs of the commonwealth is as ancient as the Bri- 


tains, and continued here in the time of the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans. 

I ground my opinion for the Britains from no expreſs 
authority, but by inference out of divers: C/. Com. 
lib. 5. cap. 5. faith, Summa Imperii, Bellig; admini- 


flrandi, Communi Conſilio, comiſſa eft Caſſibulano. So that 


here we have the name; and if you think that the com- 
mons were not called to this conſultation, hear what So- 
thilius ſaith of the Britains: Apud hos, Populus Magna ex 
parte primatum tenet : exclude them of theſe general 
counſels, and you deprive them of this right. Vitus in 
hiſtoriarum. Britanorum, lib. 8. fol. 11. ſaith, that Ar- 
thurus victor cum Regio ſplendore, Londinum ingreditur, 
eaq; urbe Convocatis Clericis, Principibuſq; ſue quidem po- 
teſtatis, omnibus, Conſilium, quid optime faftu opus ſit, 
capit. Beda, lib. 2. cap. 2. faith the Britains told Auguſtine, 
Se non poſſe abſq; ſuorum Concenſu, & licentia priſcis abdi- 
care moribus : Beda, lib. 2. cap. 13. Rex Edwinus anteguam 
Adem Chriſtianum ſuſciperit, dixit ſe cum amicis, Principibus, 
& Conſuliariis ſuits Collaturum, & habito cum ſapientibus 
Conſilio, &c, 

The ſtory of the Saxons and their laws make evident 
proof, that they were ſtill of the fame mind tranſplanted 
hither, as Tacitus faith the Germans were; Nec Regibus 


infinita poteftas. De Mineribus Rebus Principes conſultant, 


de Majoribus vero omnes. 

Hiſtoria Elienſis, lib. 2. de Dunelme, mortuo Rege Eaparo, 
Leſſius, (vel Lepſius) a Deo ac ſanfo Petro abſtulit cum 
Rapina Burch, & Vendales, & Cateringas paſtea, antea 
Elicibatur generale placitum, apud Londinum, ad quad dum 
Duces, Principes, Satrapæ, Rectares, & Cauſidici, ex omni 
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parte confluxerunt, beatus Ethehwaldus Lefſium in jus 
protraxit, coram cunctis Injuriam patefecit, & bene aperta 
diſcuſſa, ea omnes Ethelwaldo per Judicium . | 
Burch, & Vendales, & Katheringas. 

Abendon Lanboke, fol. 91. in Charta Regis Etheldredi 
Africum cognemento puer Pronbroche Willemetrantum, & 
Syrene, a quadam vidua Eadfield appellata, violenter ab- 
ſtraxit, & quia cum Ducatuſico contra Regem Etheldredum 
reus extitit omnes poſſeſſiones ejus Regis diftioni ſubactæ ſunt, 
quod ad Synodale conſilium ad Cirenceſter univerſi Optimates 
mei ſimul in unum convenerint, ad eundem Affricum, Ma- 
jeſtatis reum, de hac patria profugum expulerunt, 

Ingulphus hath many places to the like purpoſe, but I 
will uſe but one: In feflo Nativitatis beate Marie cum 
univerſi Magnates Regni per Regium edictum ſummoniti tam 
Archiepiſcopi, Epiſcopi, & Abbates, quam cateri totius Reg- 
ni proceres, & optimates Londini Convenerunt, ad tracfan- 
dum de Negotiis publicis totius Regni, Conſummatis, omni- 
bus coram wuniverſis, Domino Turketillo Abbati, Monaciſq; 
ſuis accerſitis, Rex Eldredus dedit Monaſterium de Creyland, 
&C. 

Polydore Virgil and Paladine are therefore much de- 
ceived, if they thought that H. 1. was the firſt that held 
any parliament within this realm : neither do they ſeem to 
be of that opinion; their words are theſe, Regis ante tem- 
fora H. 1. non Conſueverunt Populi Conventum conſultandi 
cauſa niſi pro raro facere. Yet I think their ſucceſſors held 
parliaments oftner then they did ; yet nevertheleſs they 
held ſome; and William the Conqueror chalenged nor fo 
abſolute a conqueſt cf this land, but the laws he made 
have this title, Hic intimatur quid Gulielmus Rex cum prin- 
cipibus ſuis conflituit, &c, And I think all kings may yeeld 
to conſult with their people for that reaſon which Alfred 
uſed in the preface to his laws: Temeritatis videatur ey 
fuis ipſaus decretis quanquam plura literarum Monumenta 
conſignari, cum incertum ſit qualem habet apud pofteros vel 
habitura ſint fidem ; que nos Magni facimus. I have not 


ſeen Arthur Hall's book, whereby he diſalloweth the com- 


mons 
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mons to have any voice in parliament; and for which he 


is. diſabled to be of the ſame houſe for ever: but I think 


he miſtaketh ſome writers meaning, which ſpake onely of 
barons, or magnates ; but words are not much to be re- 
garded, inſomuch, as whatſoever the parliament alloweth, 
it bindeth as a law, though it be ſet forth onely-in the 
king's name; as the ſtatute of Glouc', and Magna Charta, 
or in the name of the commons onely. 

In the king's oath, the word populus extendeth to the 
grcateſt ſubjects, and ſo doth it alſo in the recognizance of 
iu peace, or good behaviour, quad bene ſe gerat erga Po- 
pulum cunftum : if therefore he ſtrike, or miſdemean him- 
ſelf towards a baron, the recognizance is forfeited. 

There is an expreſs authority, that proveth that the 
word magnates comprehendeth the people. Hoveden faith 
anno 1170, Rex celebrabat Magnum Conſilium Londini cum 
Principibus, & Magnatibus terra, de Coronatione A. filis 
ſui, & D. inſequent' Clerico, & populis Conſentientibus, fecit 
ipſe flium ſuum coronari. 


Francis TATR. 
r ———— 


NY? XC. 
Of the ſame. 
By Mr. CAMDEN, 


HAT there were ſuch like afſemblies as parliaments 

now are, before the Romans arrival here, ſome ga- 

ther by the words of Czfar, lib. 5. de Bello Callico. Summa 
imperit, Bellig; adminiſtrandi, communi Conſilio permiſſa eft 
Caſſibulano. And for not ſuch due holding of ſuch com- 
mon counſels, Tacitus ſeemeth to refer the happy proceed- 
ings of the Romans againſt the Britains, Quod in Communi 
non Conſuluerunt. Theſe two parliament-like aſſemblies 
the [Britains do call Kifrithin, becauſe laws therein were 
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The Engliſh Saxons, as ſoon as they had ſetled them- 
ſelves, held alſo the like aſſemblies, which they called in 


their ancient Engliſn tongue Gereduyſis, or a counſel ; ſome- 
times Wittena Mota, as a meeting of wiſe men; and 


ſometimes by the Greek word Synoth : the Latine authors 


of that age did call it Conſilium, Magnatum Conventus, 
and Praſentia Regis, Prælatorum, Procerumq; Collectorum, 
as appeareth by the charter of king Edgar to the abbey of 
Crowland, in the year 961. At which time it ſeemeth 
by the ſubſigning, that abbeſſes had their voices there, 
and conſents, as well as the prelates and nobles of the 
land. | 

After the Norman Conqueſt, the two firſt kings reigned 
with their ſwords in their hands, abſolutely of themſelves 
(viz.) the Conqueror, and William Rufus his ſon, not ad- 
mittiag of themſelves any general aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
the realm, but permitting onely provincial ſynodes of the 
clergy, for the compoſing of eccleſiaſtical controverſies, as 
ſome write ; wherein they themſelves ſate nevertheleſs as 
preſidents; yet in their meetings (as it is in Hoveden, 
where he ſetteth down the lands of William the Conque- 
ror) he did ſet them down: and by the counſels of the 
barons, Fecit ſummoniri per univerſos Conſultatus Angliæ, 
Angles, nobiles, & ſapientes, & ſua lege eruditos, ut eorum 
& jura & Conſuetudines ab ipſis audiret: electi igitur de 
fingulis totius Patriz Comitatibus, viri Duodecem Jureju— 
rando Confirmaverunt, primo ut quoad paſſint, recto tramite, 
wegue ad dextram, neque ad ſiniſtrum partem divertentes, 
legem fuarum conſuctudinem & ſauctitatem patefecerint, ni 
Fretermittentes, nil addentes, nil pravaricando Mutantes. 
And oftentimes he and his fon William called together 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, archiepiſcopos, epiſcoþoz, 
abbates, comites, barones, vicecomites, cum ſuis militibus : 
and in the time following, we find that there was conven- 
tum omnium Epiſcoporum, Abbatum, & procerum Regni 
Londini in palatio Regis, But an old manuſcript book 
ſaith, that the 2 wherein the commons were 
called as well as the prelates and nobles, was in the ſix- 
— ; teenth 
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teenth year of H, 1. and then was firſt called by the name 
of Parliament, as ſome ſay from the peeres, a portiore 
parte, quaſi parium Conventus : ſome derive it from the 
peeres ridiculouſly, quaſi Parium lamentum : others more 
probably derive it from the French word parler, as that of 
the Greek Tagaraany, that is, to treat and to confer toge- 
ther. 


Some of the French hiſtorians write, that this name in 


this ſence, began at an aſſembly of the peeres of France, 
about the yeer of Chriſt 1200. But I find the word to 
have bin in uſe with us in this realm long before : for In- 
gulphus, who died in the year 1109, uſed the word for 
the meeting or chapter of the abbot and covent, writing 
thus: Conceſſimus etiam tunc ſeriantiam noſtre Eccleſia, ſe- 
miano de Lee, qui veniens coram conventu in publico Par- 
liamento noſtro ſimiliter Furamentum praſtitit, quod fidus & 
fidelis nobis exiſterit. Neither do I doubt but that the 
word was brought into this realm_by the French monks, 
and firſt uſed by the ſtatiſts in the time of H. 1. and ſince 
that time the authority of this court hath ſtood ſetled, 
and the communalty hath had their voice; which the 
ſaid H. 1. granted unto them, being a natural Engliſhman 
himſelf, and in love of the Engliſh nation, when at that 
time the Normans were on the terms of revolt from him, 
in favour of Robert his brother, duke of Normandy. 

Now for the form of aſſembling of theſe three ſorts of 
eſtates in this high court, I find no certainty till the time 
of king John. 

It is apparent, by a petition exhibited by the lord Fitz- 
Hugh, in a parliament holden at Leiceſter, 2 H. 1. that 
the principal nobility were only called ; and they after the 
end of the parliament to 1mpart unto the barons and their 
country what was done in the parliament : afterwards 
king John ordained that all the barons of England ſhould 
come in their proper perſons to the parliament, whenſoever 
they were ſummoned, The form I will deliver out of the 
words of the petition. 
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Izſe Dominus Rex generales ſummonitiones, vicecomitibus 
cujulibet Comitatus diligerit, ipſas injungendo, quod omnes 
Comites, & Barones, "quorum nomina infra ſcripta fuerunt, 
& infra ſuas balivas reſidentes, ißſi ſummonirent, ad ve- 
niendum ad Parliamentum Regis: & hoc non omittatur 
quacung; ex cauſa, ſub pena NMagni Contemptus : at which 
time, as it is in the book intituled Modus tenendi Parlia- 
mentum, all earls which have lands, tenements, and reve- 
nues, to the value of an entire'coutity, at twenty knights 
fees, after twenty pound a fee, or the value of an entire 
barony, which is fifteen knights fees and a half, came to 
the parliament ; but when ſo great a multitude could not 


dut breed tumultuous confuſion, king Henry the third, 


after he had ſmarted by theſe conffſed multitudes of barons, 
ordained that thoſe earls and barons unto whom he di- 
rected his writs ſhould onely come to the parliament : ſo 
in the ancienteſt ſummons that I have ſeen, which were in. 
49 H. 3. there were called beſides the earls onely ſeven- 
teen barons. This which king H. 3. began, was fully per- 
fected by king Edward the firſt his ſon, who elected 


the wiſeſt and ſuch as pleaſed him; and likewiſe omitted 


them and their children ia their ſummons, if they did not 
equal their parents in wiſdom, and other good parts and 
offices of valour and government: ſo we ſee in that time 
Hilton, Corbet, Point, Leyburne, Vavaſour, &c. and ſuch 
other like were ſummoned once or twice in parliaments, 
and their poſterity wholly omitted afterwards. The barons 
and biſhops were called De Negotiis tractaturi, & Conſe- 
lium impenſuri : the knights and burgelles, ad faciendum, 
& conſentiendum iis que tbidem de- communi Confilio didi 
Regni naſtri favente Deo contigerit ordinari ſuper Negotiis 
antedifis and in the fame words were the clergy called, 


ad faciendum, & conſentiendum : ſo as it ſeemeth they had 


as much to do in parliament then, as knights of ſhires and. 
burgeſles, 
WILLIAM CAMDEN. 


Ne XCT, 
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Ne XCl. 
Of the ſame. 


By Jos EFH HOLAND, 


FinÞ in many ancient hiſtories, that the kings of this 
land did uſe to call together the nobility and eſtates of 
the realm to confer with them, eſpecially about matters of 
war, when any neceſſary occaſion did move them thereunto: 
but it is thought by Holinſhead in his Chronicle, that the 
firſt uſe of the parliament did begin in the ſeventeenth year 
of H. 1. which ſince that time hath remained in force, and 
is frequented unto our times; inſomuch as when any thing 
is to be decreed appertaining to the ſtate of the common- 
wealth, it ſhall not be received as a law, untit by the autho- 
rity of that aſſembly it ſhall be eſtabliſhed. 

And becauſe the houſe of parliament ſhould not be over- 
charged with multitudes, E. 1. did order that none of his 
barons and nobility ſhould come unto this aſſembly, but 
ſuch as it ſhould pleaſe the king to call by his writ; and 
the reſt to be choſen by voice of the burgeſſes and free- 
holders of the ſhire where they did dwell, as Mr. Camden 
(Clarencieux) in his Britannia hath very well remembred. 

It is recorded amongſt the ſummons of parliament, 3 
E. 3. that there is no writ, de admittendo fide dignos ad 
Colloquium : and amongft the-earls and barons there is re- 
turned Mary counteſſe de Norff. Alienor counteſſe de Or- 
mond, Phillippa counteſſe de March, Agnes counteſſe de 
Pembrook, and Katherine counteſſe of Athel. 

Upon the parliament roll, anno 14 (or 15) E. 3. there 
are divers writs directed to ſundry earls and barons, de ve- 
niendo ad Regem ; whereof the firſt is directed to William 
earl of Southampton, to attend the king with 120 men at 
armes; William de Clinton, carle of Huntington, with 
ſixty men at armes; Lawrence de Haſtinges, earle of Pem- 
brook, with fifty men at armes; and fo likewiſe there 
were divers directed to others; and theſe ſeveral kinds of 
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ſummons, becauſe I find them recorded amongſt thi 
parliament-rolls, I thought good to remember them 1 
ou. | 
n I will conclude upon the etymologie of the word, which 
is parliament, which is to ſpeak and deliver a man's mind 
freely in that aſſembly ; whereof the boldeſt ſpeech that 
eyer I did read of to be ſpoken in the king's preſence, was 
ſpoken by Roger Bigod earle Marſhal of England unto 
king Edward the firſt, in the parliament-houſe at Saliſbury, 
where the king would have had him to go into Gaſcoyne 
for him with an army; but when the earle excuſed him- 
felt, ſaying, he would be ready to go, if the king went 
himſelf ; the king then in a chafe ſaid, By God, Sir earle, 
thou ſhalt either go or hang; and I (ſaid the earle) ſwear 
the ſame oath, that I will neither go nor hang; and ſo de- 
parted from the king without taking leave. 


Josten HoLAND. 


* 


No XCII. 
Of the ſame. 


By ANONYMOUS, 


S touching the nature of the high court of parliament, 
A it is nothing elſe but the king's great counſel, which 
ö he doth aſſemble together upon occaſion of interpreting, or 
abrogating old laws, and making of new, as ill manners 
ſhall deſerve; or for the puniſhment of evil doers, or the 
reward of the vertuous; wherein theſe four things are to 
be conſidered, + gh 
1. Whereof this court is compoſed. 
4, What matters are proper for it. 


7 


O what end it is ordained. 


or the thiog ict, it is compoſed of an head and 
; body. The head is the king, the body are the members 
of the parliameut, Thi: body again is ſubdivided into two 
ik 
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parts: the upper houſe is divided partly of the nobility 
temporal, who are hereditary councellors to the high court 
of parliament by the honour of their creation and lands ; 
and partly of the biſhops, ſpiritual men, who are likewiſe 
by vertue of their dignity, & ad vitam of this court. 
The other houſe is compoſed of knights of the ſhire, and 
burgeſſes for the towns: but becauſe the number would 
be infinite for all knights, gentlemen, and burgeſſes to 
be preſent at every parliament; therefore a certain number 
is ſelected out of that great body, ſerving for that great 


parliament, where their perſons are the repreſentations of 
that body. 


2. For the matters they ought to treat of, they ought 


therefore to be general, and rather of ſuch matters as can- 
not well be performed without the aſſembly of that gene- 
ral body, and no more of the generals neither then neceſ- 
ſity ſhall require: for as in Corruptiſſima Republica plurimæ 
funt leges, ſo doth the life and ſtrength of the law conſiſt 
not in heaping of infinite and confuſed numbers of laws; 
but in the right interpretation and due execution of good 
and wholeſome laws. 

3. The end for which the parliament is ordained, being 
onely for the advancement of God's glory, and eſtabliſh- 
ment of the weale of the king and his people ; it is no 
place for particular men to utter their private conceits for 
ſatisfaction of their curioſities, or to make ſhew of their 
eloquence, by ſpending the time with long ſtudied and 
eloquent orations : for the reverence of God, their king 
and their country being well ſetled in their hearts, will 
make them aſhamed of ſuch toyes, and remember that they 
are there as ſworn counſellors to their king, to give their 
beſt advice for the furtherance of his ſervice, and flouriſh- 
ing weale of this fate. 

4. And laſtly, to conſider the means how to bring all 
your labours to a good end, you muſt remember that you 
are aſſembled by your lawtul king, to give him your beſt 
advice in matters propoſed by him unto you, being of ſo 
þigh a nature as beforeſaid, wherein you ate gravely to de- 
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liberate; and upon your conſciences, plainly to. deter- 
mine how far thoſe things propounded do agree with the 
weale, both of your king and the country; whoſe: weals 
cannot be ſeparated. 


DBZ 
Ne XCIL. 
A further Diſcourſe on Epitaphs *. 
By Mr. CAMDEN. 


REAT hath been the care of burial} ever fince the 

firſt times, as you may ſee by the examples of Abra- 

Ham, Jacob, Joſeph, Jofua, the old prophet in Bethel, 
and Tobit; and alſo by that in Holy Seriptures, Martuo ne 
deneges gratiam. The Jews annointed the dead bodies, 
wrapped them in Sindon, and layed them in covered ſepul- 
chres hewed ont of ſtone: the Egyptians embalmed and filled 
them with odoriferous ſpices, reſerving them in glaſs or 
coffins; the Aſſyrians in wax and honey; the Scythians 
carried about the cleanfed carkaſes to the friends of the de- 
ceafed for forty daies with ſolemne banquets. And that 
we may not particulate, the Romans fo far exceed in fu- 
nerall Honours and ceremonies, with ointments, images, 
donfires of the moſt precious woods, ſacrifices, and ban- 
quets, burning their dead bodies until about the time of 
Theodoſius, that laws were enacted to reſtrain the exceſs. 
Neither have any negleRed burial, but ſome ſavage nations, 
as Bactrians (which caſt the dead to their dogs) ſome var- 
tet philoſophers, as Diogenes, which deſired to be devoured 


* At page 228 of this work is printed from the original MS. in the 
Hand writing of Mr. Camden, the diſcourſe on epitaphs, which was by 
Him read and delivered into the College or Society of Antiquaries, on the 


third November 1600; but as that learned author afterwards reviſed, and 


eonliderably enlarged that diſcourſe, the ſame for the further ſatisfaction 
ef the reader is here inſerted. 


.of 
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of fiſhes; ſome diſſolute courtiers, as Mecenas, who was 
wont to ſay, 


Nn tumulum euro, ſepelit natura relictes. 
As another ſaid, 


De terra in terram, & quævis terra ſepulchrum. 


Yea, ſome of eſpeciall note amongſt us neglecting the 
laſt duty either upon a ſparing or a precife humor, are 
content to commit to the earth their parents, wives, and 
the neareſt unto them in tenebris, with little better than 
Sepulchra aſinorum. As for thoſe which philoſophically 
diſlike monuments and memorialls after their death, and 
thoſe that affect them, I think as Plinie did, ſpeaking 
of Virginius and Apronius, that both of them do ambi- 
tiouſly march with like paces towards glory, but by divers 
waies, theſe openly, in that they deſire their due titles, 
thoſe other covertly, in that they would ſeem careleſly to 
contemne them. 

But among all funerall honours, epitaphes have alwaies 
been moſt reſpective, for in them love was ſhewed to the 
deceaſed, memory was continued to poſterity, friends 
were comforted, and the reader put in mind of human 
frailty. 

The invention of them proceeded from the preſage or 
forefeeling of immortality implanted in all men naturally, 
and is referred to the ſchollers of Linus, who firſt bewailed 
their maſter, when he was ſlain, in dolefull verſes, then 
called of him Zlinum, afterward Epitaþhia, for, that they 
were firſt ſung at burialls, after engraved upon the ſepul- 
chres. 

It were needleſs to ſet down here the laws of Plato, 
that an epitaph ſhould be compriſed in four verſes; or of 
the Lacedemonians, who reſerved this honour only ro mar- 
tiall men and chaſte women.; or how the moſt ancient 
(eſpecially Greeke) were written in elegiac verſe, after in 
proſe, | 

How 
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| How monuments were erected moſt uſually along the 
highway ſide, to put paſſengers in mind that they are, as 
thoſe were, mortall, 

How ſuch as violated ſepulchres were puniſhed with 
death, baniſhment, condemnation to the mines, loſs of 
members, according to circumſtance of fact and perſon, 
and how ſacred they were accounted. t 

In which regard I cannot but give you the words out of 
the Novelle leges Valentiniani Auguſti De ſepulchris, ti- 
tulo 5. which are worth reading : Scimus, nec vana fides, 
& ſolutas membris animas habere ſenſum, & in originem 
ſuam ſpiritum redire cœlęſtem, hoc libris veteris ſapientiæ, 
hoc religionis, quam veneramur & colimus, declaratur ar- 
canis. Et licet occaſus neceſſitatem mens divina non ſentiat, 
amant tamen anime ſedem corporum relictorum, & neſcio 
qua ſorte rationis occulte ſepulchri honore Iatentur : cujus 
tanta permaneat cura temporibus, ut videamus in hos uſus 
fumptu nimio pretizſa montium metalla transferri, operoſ- 
aſque moles cenſu Laborante componi. Quad prudentium 
certe intelligentia recuſaret, fi nihil crederet eſſe Peſt mor- 
tem. Nimis barbara eſt I veſana crudelitas, munus extre- 
mum luce carentibus invidere, & dirutis per inexpiabile 
crimen ſepulchris monſtrare cœlo eorum reliquias humatorum. 
Againſt which I cannot without grief remember, how bar- 
barouſly and unchriſtianly ſome not long ſince have offend- 
ed, yea, ſome Mingendo in patrios cineres, which yet we 
have ſecn ſtrangely revenged. 

I could here alſo call to your remembrance how the 
place of buriall was called by St. Paul Semanatio, in the 
reſpect of the aſſured hope of reſurrection, of the Greekes 
Cæmiterion, as a ſleeping place untill the reſurrection, and 
of the Hebrews, The Houſe of the Living, in the ſame re- 
ſpect, as the Germanes call church-yards untill this day 
God's aker, or God's field. And in the like ſence tombes were 
named Requietoria, Offuaria, Cineraria, Domus eterne, 
&c. as you may ſee in old inſcriptions at Rome and elſe- 
where, which Lucian ſcoffingly ter med Campes and Cottages 
of Car — 

Notorious 
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Notorious it is to all, how the ſame Lucian bringeth in 
Diogenes laughing and out- laughing king Mauſolus, for 
that he was ſo pittifully preſſed and cruſhed with an huge 
heapof ſtones under his ſtately monument, Mauſoleum, which 
for its magnificence was accounted among the worlds won- 
ders: but monuments anſwerable ta mens worth, ſtates, and 
places, have always been allowed ; yet ſtately ſepulchres 
for baſe fellows have alwales lien open to bitter jeſts, as 
that marble one of Licinus the barber, which one by way 
of compariſon thus derided, with a doubt thereon, whether 
God regarded men of worth, 


Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parva, 
Pompeius nullo. Credimus eſſæe Deos? 


Whereunto another replyed with an 8 that * 
doth regard worthy men, 


Saxa premunt Licinum, vehit altum fama Catonem, 
Pompeium tituli, Credimus eſſe Deos. 


As for ſuch as bury themſelves living, and ſay they live 
to themſelves, when they live neither to themſelves nor 
to others, but to their belly, eaſe, and pleaſure, well wor- 
thy are they to have while they live, that epitaph which 
Seneca deviſed for Vatia their fellow, to be inſcribed ypon 
his houſe, 


Hic ſitus eſt Vatia, 


and no memoriall at all when they are dead. 

It is not impertinent to note in one word, as the ancient 
Romans began epitaphs with D. M. for Diis Manibus, D. M. 
S. Diis manibus ſacrum, H. S. E. hic ſitus eſt Hoſpes, as ſpeak- 
ing to the reader: ſo we and other Chriſtians began 
them with, Hic deponitur, Hic jacet, Hic requis/cit, Hic 
tumulatur : in French, {cy gift, here lieth; and in latter 
time, according to the doctrine of the time, Ora pro, &c. 
of your charity, &c. And now after the ancient manner, 
D. O. M. for Deo Optimo Maximo: Poſteritati Sacrum; 
Memoriæ Sacrum ; Deo & pojeerts : Virtuti & Henari Sacrum, 
&c, 
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Likewiſe as our epitaphs were concluded with On uh 
foul, Cad have mercy, Cujus anime propietur Deus, God 
ſend him a joyfull reſurrection, &c. So theirs with Hac 
Monumentum poſuit vel ſecit, in theſe letters, M. P. M. F. 
in the behalf of him that made the monument, with Vale, 
Vale, & Salve anima, nos eo ordine, qua natura juſſerit, ſeque- 
mur, with H. M. H. N. S. for hoc monumentum heredes non 
fequitur, When they would not have their heirs entombed 
therein ; with Rogo per Deos ſuperos inferoſgue aſſa naſtra 
ne violes. And moſt commonly with Sit tibi terra levis, 
in theſe notes, 8. T. T. L. and ſometime with Pruetem 
F9fteri nen invideant- 

But omitting this diſcourfe, 1 will offer unto your view 
a number of choiſe epitaphs of our nation, for matter 
and conceit, ſome good, ſome bad, that you may ſee how 
learning ebbed and flowed, moſt of them recovered from 
the injurie of time by writers; and will begin with that 
at Rome, as moſt ancient, erected to the memory of a Bri- 
taine, who, after the manner of the time, took a Roman 
name. 


M. VL pIo WS TO o. sid. AVG. MILITAVIT. AN. 
XXV. VIXI Tr. XL. NATIONE BRIT To. FEC. 
. VLSIVS, RESPEC TVS VEH: AVG. AMICO Op- 
TIRO DE SE BENE MERENTI, 


Arthur, the valorous upholder of the ruinous ſtate of 
Britain againſt the Saxons, about the year 500, was bu- 
ried ſecretly at Glaſtenbury, left the enemie ſhould offer 
indignity to the dead body, and about 700 years after, when 
a grave was to be made in the church-yard, there a ſtone 


was found between two pyramides deep in the ground, 


with a croſs of lead infixed into the lower part thereof, and 
inſcribed in the inner ſide of the croſs in rude characters, 
which the Italians now call Gotiſh letters, 


HIC JACET SEPVLTVS INCLYTUS REX. ARTV- 
RIVS IN INSYLA AVELONIA. 
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Under which in a trough of oke were found his bones, 
which the monks tranſlated into the church and honoured 


them with a tombe, but diſhonoured him with theſe horn- 
pipe verſes, 


Hic jacet Arturus flos regum, gloria regni, 
Quem morum probitas commendat laude perenni. 


Auguſtine, the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury, who firſt 
preached Chriſt to the Engliſh nation, converted the Ken- 
tiſh men, and revived Chrittianity in this iſle, which flou- 
riſhed among the Britains many years before his coming, 
was buried at Canterbury in St, Peter's Porch, with this 
epitaph, ; 


Hic requieſcit dominus Auguſtinus Dorobernenſis Archie- 
Piſcopus primus, qui olim huc d beato Gregorio Romang ur- 
bis pontifice directus, & a Des operatione miraculorum ſuf- 
Fultus, Æthelbertum regem, ac gentem illius ab idolorum 
cultu ad Chriſti fidem perauxit, & completis in pace diebus 
officii ſui, defunctus eft ſeptimo Kalendas Funias, cedem rege 


regnante. 


In the ſame place were interred the fix ſucceeding arch- 
biſhops, for whom and Auguſtine making the feaventh 
were theſe verſes, as common to them all, written on, the 
wall with this title, as I finde them in Gervaſius Dorober- 
nenſis. 


Seßtem prime eccleſie Anglorum 
columng, 
Augnflinus, Laurentius, Mellitus, Juſtus, Honorius, 
Deus-dedit, Theodorus. 

Seßtem ſunt Anglit primates & protepatres, 
Septem rectores, cel ſeptemque triones, 
Septem ciſternæ vite, ſeptemque lucerne, 
Et ſeptem palmg regni, ſeptemque coronæ, 
Septem ſunt Stella quas bac tenet area tells, 
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But Theodore, the laſt of the ſeven, which firſt taught 


Greek in England, and died in the yeare 513, had this ſe- 
verally inſcribed upon his tombe, 


Scandens alma nove falix conſortia vitæ, 
i vibus Angelicts junctus in arce poll. 


Cedwall, king of the Welt Saxons, went to Rome in the 


: Year 689, and there being baptized, renounced the world, 


ended his life, and was buried, with this epitaph, 


Culmen, spes, ſobolem, pollentia regna, triumphot, 
Exuvias, proceres, mænia, caſtra, lares, 


Quõque pat rum virtus, & que congreſſerat ißſe, 
Cadwal armipotens liquit amore Dei. 


With ſome more, which you may ſee in Paulus Diaco- 
zus and Beda. 

King Edgar; ſurnamed the Peaceable, the great patron 
and\fayburer of monks, deſerved well, for his foundation 
of ſo many abbies, this epitaph, 


Autor opum, vindex ſcelerum, largitor honorum, 
Sceptriger Eadgarus regna ſuperna petit. 

Hic alter Salamon Legum pater, orbita pacis, 
Quad caruit bellis, claruit inde magis. 

Templa Deo, templis monachos, Ch dedit agros: 
Nequitie lapſum, juſtitizque locum. 

Myvit enim regno verum perquirere falſo; 
immenſum modico, Per petuumque hrevi. 


To the honour of king Alfred, a godly, wiſe, and 
warlike prince, and an eſpecial advancer of learning, was 
made this, better than that time commonly afforded : 

Novilitas tanata tibi probitatis honorem 
Armipotens Alfrede dedit, probitaſque laborem, 
Perpetuumquz labor nomen : cui mixta dolori 
Gaudlia ſemper erant : ſþes ſemper mixta timart, 
Si modo victor eras, ad craſtina bella pavebas ; 
Si modo victus eras, in craſtina bella parabas ; 
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Cui veſtes ſudore jugi, cui ſica cruore 

Tincta jugi, quantum ſit onus regnare probarunt, 
Non fuit immenſi quiſquam per climata mund, 
Cui tot in adverſis vel reſpirare liceret ; 

Nec tamen aut ferro contritus ponere ferrum, 
Aut gladio potuit vite fniſſe labores. 

Jam poſt tranſaftos vite regnique labores, 
Chriftus ei fit vera quiet, & vitæ perennis, 43 © 
It is mervellous how immediately after this time learning 
decayed in this kingdom, for John Erigena, alias Scotus, 
favoured of Charls the Bald, king of France, and the fore- 
ſaid king Alfred for his learning, when he was ſtabbed by 
his ſchollers at Malmeſbury, was buried with this rude, 

rough, and unlearned verſe : 


Clauditur in tumulo Sanctur Soþhifta Johannes, 
Qui ditatus erat, jam vivens dogmate miro. 
Martyrio tandem Chriſti conſcendere regnum 
Duo meritis, regnant ſancti per ſecula cuncti. 


On the tombe of St. Edward the Confeſſor, in Weſtmins 
ſter, is this epitaph, 


Omnibus inſignis virtutum laudibus heros 

Sanctus Edwardus Confeſſor, Rex venerandus, 

Quinto die Jani moriens ſuper æthera ſcandit. 
Surſum Corda, Moritur, 1062. 


This religious and good king died at Weſtminſter ; the 
chamber, wherein he died, yet remaineth cloſe to Sir Tho- 
mas Cotton's houſe. He built a goodly honſe in Eſſex, 
which he called Have-he-ring, as much to ſay as take the 
ring (for be in the Saxon, was the in our now Engliſh) ; in 
this place he took great delight, becauſe it was woody and 
ſolitary, fit for his private devotions. I cannot juſtifie 
that report, how when he was hindred and troubled in his 
praying by the multitude of ſinging dightingales, he earneſtly 
deſired of God their abſence, ſince which time never 
pightingale was heard to ſing in the parke, but withont 
the 
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the pales many numbers, as in other places; yet this is 
reported for a truth by the inhabitants at this day. 

Concerning that name of Havering, from taking the ring, 
the hiſtory is commonly known, which is, how king Ed- 
ward having no other thing to give an aged pilgrim, who 
demanded an almes of him here in England, took off the 
ring from his finger, and gave it him, which ring the ſaid 
pilgrim from Hieruſalem, or I wot not from whence, deli- 
vered to certain Engliſhmen, and willed them to deliver 
the ſame again unto their king, and to tell him it was St, 
John the Evangeliſt that he gave it unto, and who now 
ſent it again, withall to tell him upon ſuch a day he ſhould 
dye, which was the day above written, The credit of 
this ſtory I leave to the firſt author, and the legend; but 
if any time you goe through Weſtminſter Cloyſters into 
the Dean's Yard, you hall ſee the king and pilgrim cut in 
ſtone over the gate; but this by the way. 

And from this time learning ſo low ebbed in England, 
that between Thames and Trent there was ſcant one 
found which could underſtand Latin; and that you may 
perceive, when as Hugolin, treaſurer to king Edward the 
Confeſſor, had theſe moſt ſilly verſes ingraven upon his 
monument, in the old Chapter-houſe of Weſtmiaſter, 


Oui rams injuſte capit hie Hupoline tocus te, 
Laude pia clares, quia martyribus nece clares. 


But ſhortly after the Conqueſt learning revived, as ap- 
peareth by theſe that follow, which were caſt in a more 
learned mould than the former, 

King William, ſurnamed the Conquerour for his Con- 
queſt of England, was buried at Caen in Normandy, with 
this epitaph, diſcovered in the- late civill wars of France, 
but mentioned in Gemeticenſis. 

Qui rexit rigidos Normannos, atque Britannos 

| Audattor vicit, fartiter obtinuit : 
Et Cencmanenſes virtute contudit enſes, 
Imperiique fui legibus applicuit: 
Rex 
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Rex magnus parva jacet hic Gulielmus in urna * 
Sufficit & magno parva domus domino. 
Ter ſeptem gradibus ſe volverat atque duobus, 
Virginis in gramio Phebus, & hic obiit. 


Upon Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, degraded fox 
his intruſion and corruption, I finde this moſt viperous 
epitaph in an old manuſcript, which ſeemed to proceed 
from the malice of the Normans againſt him, 


Hic jacet Herodes Herode ferocior, hujus 
Inquinat infernum Spiritus, eſſa ſolum. 


William the Valiant, earl of Flanders, grandchild to this 
king William the Conquerour, ſon to Robert, who un- 
happy in his ſtate, loſing the hope of his kingdome of 
England, and dying of a wound in his hand, was not alto- 
gether unhappy in his poet, which made him this epitaph, 


Unicus ille ruit, cujus non terga ſagittam, 
Cujus noſſe pedes non potuere fugam. 
Nil niſi fulmen erat, quoties res ip/a movebat, 


Et ſi non fulmen, fulminis inſtar erat. 


King Henry the firſt, for his learning ſurnamed Beau- 
elerc, had this flattering, epitaph, as poets could flatger in 


all ages. 


Rex Henricus obit, decus olim, nunc dolor or bi is, 
Numina flent numen deperiife ſuuin. 

Mercurius miner eloquio, vi mentis Apollo, 
Jupiter imperio, Marſque vigore gemunt. 

Anglia que curd, que ſceprro Principis hiijus, 
Ardua ſplenduerat, jam tenebroſa-ruit. 

Hic cum rege ſuo, Normannia cum Duce mereces, 
Nutrit hæc puerum, perdidit illa virum. 


Whereas this dead king was ſo divided, that his heart 


and brains were buried in Normandy, and his body i ia 


England; theſe verſes were made by Arnulph of Lifizax. 


Henri i, 
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Henrici, cujus celebrat vox publica nomen, 
Hoc pro parte jacent membra ſepulta loco. 
Quem neque viventem capiebat terra, nec units 
Defunctum potuit conſepelire locus, 
In tria partitus, ſua jura quibuſque reſignat 
Partibus, illuſtrans ſic tria regna tribus. 
Spiritui cœlum : cardi cerebroque dicata gt 
Neuftria : quad dederat Anglia, corpus habet. 


Of him alſo another compoſed in reſpect of his peace- 
able government, and the troubles which enſued under 
king Stephen, both in England and Normandy, 


Anglia lugeat hinc, Normanica gens fleat illinc, 
Occidit Henricus modo Lux, nunc luctus utrique. 


Upon William, ſonne of king Henry the firſt, and heir 


apparent of this realm, drowned upon the coaſt of Nor- 


mandy. I have found this epitaph, 


Abſtulit hunc terre matri maris unda noverca 
Proh dolor ! occubuit Sol Anglicus, Anglia plora : 
Quæque prius fueras gemino radiata nitore, 
Extincio nato vivas contenta parente. 


But well it was with England in that he was ſo prevented, 


which threatned to make the Engliſh draw the plough as 
Oxen. 

Mawd, daughter to the foreſaid king, wife to Henry the 4th 
emperour, mother to K. Henry the ſecond, who intituled her- 
ſelf Empreſs and Auguſta, for that ſhe was thrice ſolemnly 
crowned at Rome, as R. de Diceto teſtifieth, and Anglorum 
Domina, becauſe ſhe was heir apparent to the crowne of 
England, was very happy in her poet, who in theſe two 


ſeverall verſes, contained her princely parentage, match, 
and iſſue, 


Magna ortu, majorque viro, ſed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, Sponſa, parens. 
Alberic Vere, grandfather to the firſt earl of Oxford, 
and his ſon William were buried together, anno 1088, 
wien 
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with this epitaph, at Colne, where he was founder and 


afterward monk, as it is in the annales of Abingdon 
Abbey. 


En puer, en ſenior, pater alter, filius alter, 
* Legem, fortunam, terram venere ſub unam : 


Which is not unlike to that of Conrad the emperour, at 
Spires in Germany, 


Filius hic, pater hic, avus hie, proavus jacet iſtic, 


Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſlain in 
Chriſt's Church at Canterbury at Chriſtmas, had theſe 
epitaphs expreſſing the cauſe, the time, and place of his 
death, made by his eſpecial favourer, 


Pro Chrifti ſponſa, Chriſti ſub tempore, Chriſti 
In templs, Chriſti verus amator obit. 
Quinta dies natalis erat, flos orbis ab orbe 
Carpitur, & fructus incipit eſſe poli. 
DPuis moritur © praſul. Cur ? pro grege, qualiter ? 
enſe : 


Quando? natali, quis locus? ara Dei. 


For Theobald of Bloys, earl of Champaine, nephew to 


king Henry the firſt, Giraldus Cambrenſis, biſhop of St. 
David's in Wales, made this, 


Ille comes, comes ille pius Theobaldus eras, quem 
Gaudit habere polus, terra carere dolet. 

Non hominem pofſum, non audeo aicere numen : 
Mors probat hunc hominem, vita fuiſſe Deum. 

Trans hominem, citraque Deum plus hoc, minus iſtud, 
Neſcio quis, neuter, inter utrumque fuit. 


Vitalis, abbot of Weſtminſter, who died in the time of 
the Conquerour, had this epitaph : 


Dui nomen traxit a vita, morte bocante, 
Abbas Vitalis tranfiit, hicque jacet. 
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And for Laurence, abbot of the ſame place, who died 
1176, was made this, ajluding to his name, 


Pro meritis vite dedit iſti Laurea nomen, 
Detur ei vitæ laurea pro meritis. 


Theſe two haply may finde as much favour with ſome, 
if one word do not prejudice, as that ancient one of Flo- 


ridus ſo highly commended, 


Quod vixi flos eft, ſervat lapis hic mibi nomen, 
Molo Deos manes, ſlos mihi pro titulo. 


Gervays de Bloys, baſe ſon to king Stephen, and abbot 
alſo of the ſame church, was buried with the foreſaid in 
the cloyſter with this, : 


De Regum genere pater hic Gervaſius ecce 
Monſtrat defunctus, mors rapit omne genus. 


William de Albeney, earl of Arundel, and butler to the 
king, was buried at Wimondham, which he founded with 
this, {£1 | 

Hunc Pincerna locum fundavit, & hic jacet, illa 

Pug dedit huic domui, jam fine fine tenet. 


That mighty monarch king Henry the ſecond, who 
by his own right adjoyned Anjoy, Maine, and Tourain, 
by his wife, Aquitain, Poyctou, and by conqueſt Ireland, 
to the crown of England, and commanded from the Py- 
rene Mountaines to the Orcades, was honoured with this 

diſtich while he lived, conteyning his princely praiſes, - 


Nec laudem, nec munus amat, nec honore ſuperbit, 
Nec læſus lædit nec dominando premit. 


1 


3 


And after his death with this epitaph, 


Rex Henricus eram, mihi plurima regna ſubegi, 
Multiplicigue modo Duxque Comeſque fui. 

Cui ſatis ad votum non eſſent omnia terre 
Climata, terra modo ſufficit octo pedum, 
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Qui legis hac, penſe diſcrimina mortis, & in me 
Humane ſpeculum conditionis habe. 


Suficit hic tumulus, cui non ſuffecerat orbis, 
Res brevis ampla mihi, cui fuit ampla brevis. 


Roſamond the Fair, his paramour, daughter to Walter 
lord Clifford, and mother to William Longſpee, the firſt 
earl of Saliſbury, eternized by Mr. Daniel's muſe, had this, 


nothing anſwerable to her beauty, 


Hlac jacet in tumba roſa mundi non nds 
Non redolet, ſed olet, qua redolere folet. 


William Longſpee, earl of Sarum, baſe ſon to king 
Henry the ſecond by this lady, had an epitaph. not unlike 
to that of his mother, 


Flos comitum MWillielmus cognomine Longus, 
Enſis vaginum cebit habere brevem. 


For Rhees ap Gruffith ap Rees ap Theodor, prince of 
South Wales, renowned in his time, theſe funerall verſes 
were made amongſt others, 


Nobile Cambrenſis cecidit diadema decoris, 
: Hoc eſt, Rheſus obut : Cambria tota gemit. 

Subtrahitur, ſed non moritur, quia ſemper habetur 
Iþfius egregium nomen in orbe novum. | 

Hic tegitur, fed detegitur, quia fama ßerennis 
Non ſinit illuſtrem voce latere ducem : 

Exceſſit probitate modum, ſenſu probitatem, 
Eloquio ſenſum, moribus eloquium. 


The glory of that magnanimous and lion-like prince 
king Richard the firſt, renowned for his conqueſt of Cy- 


prus, the king whereof he took and kept in fetters of 


filver, and for his great exployts in the Holy Land, ftirred 
up the wits of the beſt poets in that age, to honour him 


with theſe epitaphs which follow, when he was ſlain in 


2 the caſtle of Chaluz in Limoſin, 


SE -.- His © 
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Hic Richarde jaces, ſed mors fi cederit armis 
Vita timore tui, cederet ipſa tuis. 


Another alſo writ of him, 


Titus in morte permit formica lconem ; 
Proh dalor ! in tanti funere, mundus ovit. 


An Engliſh poet imitating the epitaph made of Pompey 
and his children, whoſe bodies were buried in divers 
countries, made theſe following of the glory of this one 
king, divided into three places, by his funerall, 


Viſcera Cariolum, Corpus fons ſervat Ebraudi, 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Richarde, tuum, 

In tria dividitur unus, qui plus fuit uno: 
Nen uno jaceat gloria tanta loco. 


At Font Everard, where his body was enterred with a 
gilt image, were theſe ſix excellent verſes written in golden 
letters, containing his greateſt and moſt glorions atchieve- 
ments: as his victory againſt the Sicilians, his conquering 
of Cyprus, the ſinking of the great galeaſſe of the Sara- 
cens, the taking of their convoy, which in the eaſt parts 
is called a Carvana, and the defending of Joppe in the 
Holy Land againſt them, 


— —ññ — 


Scribitur hac tumulo, Rex auree, Laus tua, tota 
Aurea, materiæ conveniente nota, | 

Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, Droma 
Tertia, Carvana quarta, ſuprema Jope. 

Suppreſſi Siculi, Cyprus pefſundata, Dromo 
Merſus, Car vana capta, retenta Jeße. 


But ſharpe and ſatyrical was that one verſe, which by 
alluding, noted his taking the chalices from churches for 
his ranſom and place of his death which was called Chaluz. 


Chriſte tui calicis prædo, fit preca Caluzis. 


Savaricus, biſhop of Bath and Wells, a ſtirring prelate, 
which laboured moſt for the redeeming king Richard when 
be 
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he was captive in Auſtria, and is famous in the decretals 


(lib. 3. tit. 90. novit ille) had this epitaph, for that he 


was alwayes gadding up and down the world, and had lit- 
tle reſt, 


Hoſpes erat mundo per mundum ſemper eunds : 
Sic ſußrema dies, jit ſibi prima quies. 


And the like in late years was engraven upon the monu- 


ment of Jacobus Trialcio, a military man of the ſame me- 
tal, as Lodovic Guicciardin reporteth, 


HIC MORTUUS REQUIESCIT SEMEL, 
QUI VIVUS REQUIEVIT NUNQUAM. 


But Similis, captain of the guard to Adrian the empe- 
rour, when he had paſſed a molt toyleſome life, after he 
had retired himſelf from ſervice, and lived privately ſeven 
years in the countrey, acknowledged that he had lived 


onely them ſeven years, as he cauſed to be inſcribed upon 
his monument thus, 


Hic jacet Similis cujus atas multorum annorum 


Fuit, þje ſeptem duntaxat 
annos vixit. 


It may be doubted whether Wulgrine the Organiſt was 
ſo good a muſician, as Hugh, archdeacon of York, was a 
poet, which made this epitaph for him, 


Te Wulgrine, cadente cadunt vox, organa, cantus, 
Et quicquid gratum gratia vocts habet. 

Voce, lyra, modulis Syrenes, Orphea, Phæbum 
Unus tres poteras aquiparare tribus. 

Si tamen illorum non fallet fama locorum, 
uod fueras nobis, hoc eris Elyfiis. 

Cantor eris, qui cantar eras, hic charus & illic. 
Orpheus alter eras, Orpheus alter eris, 


Upon one Peter, a religious man of this age, I found 
this, 


Petra 
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Petra capit Petri cineres, animam Petra, Chriſtus 
Sic tibi diviſit utraque petra Petram. 


Upon the death of Morgan, baſe ſon of king Henry 
the ſecond, was made this epitaph, alluding to his name in 


that alluding age, 


Larga, benigna, decens, jacet hic flirþs regia, morum 
Organa Morgano fracta jacente, ſilent, 


King John, a great prince, but unhappy, had theſe epi- 
taphs bewraying the hatred of the clergy toward him, 


Hor in ſarcophago ſepelitur Regis imago, 

Qui moriens multum ſedavit in orbe tumultum, 
Et cui connexa dum vixit probra manebant. 

Hunc mala poſt mortem timor eſt ne fata ſequantur, 

Qui legis hac metuens dum cernis te moriturum, 

Diſcito quid rerum pariat tibi meta dicrum. 


But this was moſt malicious, and proceeded from a vi- 
perous minde, | 


Anglia ficut adhuc ſordet fœtore Johannis, 
Sordida fedatur, fedante Johanne, gehenna. 


In the time of king Henry the third they began to 
make epitaphs, as they call it now, out of Propria gue ma- 
ribus, as ſome do in our age; but among them this was 
ſhort and good for William, earl of Pembroke, and mar- 
ſhall of England, buried in the Temple Church, 


1 Sum quem Saturnum ſibi ſenſit Hibernia, Solem | 
1 Anglia, Mercurium Normannia, Gallia Martem. 


And this was not bad for Richard de Clare, earl of 
Gloceſter and Hertford, which died anno 162. 


Hic puder Hippoliti, Paridis gena, ſenſus Un: wy 
nee pietas, Hectoris ira jacet. 


I doubt not but this time of Simon Monfort, earl of 
Leiceſter, ſlain at Eveſham, found favour in that age, as 
| the 
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the earl himſelf, who was ſo followed by the people, that 
he durſt not confront his ſoveraign king Henry the 3d. 
and as the epitaph doth imply, was the peerleſs man of 
that time for valour, perſonage, and wiſedome, 


Nunc dantur fato, caſuque cadunt iterato, 
Cimone ſublato, Mars, Paris, atque Cato. 


Upon a gentleman, as fome think, named None, buried 


at Wymondham, who gave nothing to the religious, there 
was made this, 


Hic fitus off Nullus, quia nullo nullior ifle; © 
Et quia nullus erat, de nullo nil tibi Chriſte, 


Excellent is this (which I found in the book of Wimond- 
ham) for pope Lucius, born at Luca, biſhop of Oſtia, pope 
of Rome, and dying at Verona, 


Luca dedit lucem tibi Luci, Pontificatum 
Oftia, Papatum Roma, Verona mori, 
Ino Verona dedit tibi vere vivere, Roma 

Exilium, curas Ofiia Luca mori. 


If you will ſee an old deane, named Hams Sol, reſembled 
to the twelve ſons of old father Annus, which had every 
one (as Cleobulus was wont to call them) thirty daugh- 
ters, ſome fair, ſome foul, all dying, and never dying, 
read this epitaph, 


Participat menſis dotes cujuſiibet Hamo, 
Circumſpectus erat ut anus, Crimina pugnans 
Ut Februus, veterana novans ut Martius ißſe, 
Semina producens ut Aprilis, flore coruſcans 
Ut Maius, facie plaudens ut Junius, intus 
Fervens ut Fulius, frugis maturus adulta 
Meſſor ut Auguſtus, fœcundans horrea more 
Septembris, replens vino cellaria more 
Oftobris, paſtor pecudum ſed ſpiritualis, 

More Novembris ; epulator dapſilis inſtar 
Omne Decembris habet, hiemali peſte quieſcens. 


Another 
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Another playing upon the name Hamon, made this for 
him, | 
| Olim piſcator hominum, quaſi piſcis ab hamo 


Mortis captus Hamo, celebrat convivia vitæ. 


But witty was this, whereas he died in a leap year upon 
the leap day, accounted ſo unhappy a day of the Romans, 


that Valentinian the emperour durſt not peep out in that 
day, 


Hamo Decane jaces, toto fugit exul ab anno 
Interitum Solis, auſa videre dies. 


Verily he was a man of ſome good note in that time, 
for I finde another of him alluding alſo to this leape day, 


Nulla dies anni niſi biſſextilis, & anni 
Judicio damnata ſui, nec ſubdita menſi, 

Sed noctis lux inſtar erat, lux neſcia lucis, 

Et lux exiſtens inter luces, quaſi bubo 

Inter aves, hujus poterat concludere vitam 
Solis, & humanum genus hac privare lucerna. 


Alexander Necham a great learned man of his age, as 
appeareth by his books De Diving ſapientiæ laudibus, was 
buried in the Cloiſter at Worceſter with this, but deferved 
a better, 


Eclipſim patitur ſapientia: Sol ſepelitur ; 
Qui dum vivebat, ſtudii genus omni vigebat: 
Solvitur in cineres Necham, cui ſi foret heres 
In terris unus, minus eſſet flebile funus. 


A merry mad maker, as they call poets now, was he 


which in the time of K. Henry the 3. made this for John 
Calfe, | 


O Deus omnipotens Vituli miſerere Joannis, 
Duem mars præueniens noluit effe bovem. 


Which in our time was thus paraphraſed by the tranſ- 
tor 3 : | 


All 


1 
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All Chriftian men in my behalf, 

Pray for the ſoul of Sir John Calf. 

O cruell death, as ſubtle as a fox, 

Who would not let this calf live till he had been an oxe, 

That he might have eaten both brambles and thorns, 

And when he came to his father's years, might have 
worn horns. 


Robert de Courtney was buried at Ford, as appeareth 
by the regiſter of that place 1242, under a ſtately Piramis, 
who, whether he was deſcended from the earls of Edeſſa, or 
from Peter the fon of Lewis the Groſs, king of France, 
had but this bad inſcription, which J infert more for the 
honour of the name, than the worth of the verſe, 


Hic jacet ingenui de Courtney gleba Roberti, 
Militis egregit, virtutum laude referti. 

Quem genuit Strenuus Reginaldus Courtenienſis, 
Qui procer eximius fuerat tune Devonien/:s. 


A monk of Dureſme buſied his brain in nicking out 
theſe nice verſes upon the death of W. de La- Varch, chan- 
cellor of England under king John. 


Culmina qui cupi Laudes pompaſque ſiti 
Eſt ſe data ſi Si me penſare veli 


Qui populos regi ir Memores ſuper omnia ſi 4s 
uod mors immi Non parcit honore poti 4785 
Jobis præ poſi Similis fueram bene ſci 

Prod ſum vos eri Ad me currendo vent 


William de Valentia, commonly called Valens earl of 
Pembroke, and half brother to king Henry the 3d. from 
whom the earls of Shrewſbury, Kent, and others are de- 
ſcended, is intombed at Weſtminſter, with theſe rank 
rimes, 


Anglia tota doles, moritur quia regia proles, 
Qua florere ſoles, quem continet infima moles : 
Guilelmus nomen inſigne Valentia præbet 
Celſum cognomen, nam tale dari ſibi debet. 
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Qui valuit validus, vincens virtute valore, 
Et placuit placido ſenſu ; morumque vigore. 


Robert Groſteſt, commonly called Robin Groſhead, 
biſhop of Lincoln, a moſt learned prelate, reported by Mat- 
thew Paris to be a ſevere reproover of the Pope, a favourer 
of learning, a ſearcher of ſcripture, a preacher of the word, 
and generally a man of great worth, commanded this onely 
to be engraven over his tomb, 


Onis ſim noſce cupis ? caro putrida, nil niſi vermis ; 
Duiſquis es, hoc de me ſit tibi ſcire ſatis. 


Hut upon his death this was written, 


Rex dolet, ac regnum gemet, & flet Anglia tofa, 
Plebs plangit, gemitus ingeminare juvat, 

Quißpe Croftedus ſbeculum virtutis, aſylum 
Juſtitiæ, Regis anchora morte jacet. 

Non poterit tamen ille mori, cui fama perorat, 
Laus tquitur, redolet fructus, abundat honor : 

Une d:lens triſtatur homo, canit Angelus inde, 
Unde ſcrenantur fidera- pallet humus. 


King Henry the third, a prince more pious than prudent, 
lyeth buried in Weſtminſter Church, which he newly re— 
builded, in a fair monument erected by the Monks, and 
inſcribed with theſe monkiſh rimes, N 


Jertius Henricus jacet hic pietatis amicus, 
Ecclęſiam iſtam ſiravit, quam þoft renovavit. 
Redaet ei manus qui regnat trinus et unis. 


Upon the tomb of D John Bekingale, ſometime biſhop of 
Chicheſter, this is engraven, which I ſet here for rare cor- 
reſpondency of the rime. 


Tu mods qualis eris ? quid mundi queris honores ? 
Crimina deplores, in me nunc te ſpeculeris : 

En mors ante fores, que clamitat omnibus adſum 
In penis paſſum, pra me te deprecor ores. 


Which 
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Which is the ſame in ſence with that at Geneva, 


VIXI UT VIVIS 
MORIERIS UT SUM MOR TUUS 
SIC VITA TRUDITUR, 


Lewes de Beaumont, that learned biſhop of Dureſme, 
who was preferred thereunto for his affinity unto the queen, 
although he could not with all his learning read this word 
metropolitice at his conſecration, but paſſed it over with 
foit pour dict; ſwearing by S. Lewes, that they were diſ- 
courteous which ſet down ſo many hard words in the or- 
dering of prieſts, had this upon this tombe in Dureime 
Church, where he was buried 1333, 


De Bello Monte jacet hic Ludovicus humatus, 
Nobilis ex fonte regum, Comitumque creatus, Oc, 


King Edward the firſt, a moſt worthy and mighty 
prince, the firſt eſtabliſner of the kingdome of England, 
had affixed at the Altar of St. Edward, near his tombe at 
Weſtminſter, a large epitaph in proſe, whereof I have found 
only this fragment, 
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. « Abavus autem & triavus ejus dilatantes imperia, 
ſubjecerant ſibi Ducatus & Comitatus, Edwardus vero pa- 
gernarum magnificentiarum amplius emulator exiſtens, Re- 
galeque ſolium perornans in clypeo & in haſta, principatum 
Malliæ truncatis ejus principibus Leolina & David, poten- 
tiſſime adguiſivit. Quinimo dominium Regni Scotiæ, primo 
magni induſtriæ conſilii, deinde virtute bellorum viclorio- 
ſiſſime eft adeptus. Nihilominus Comitatibus Cornubie G 
Northfolke ¶ diſponente eo ciijus eſt orbis terre & plenitudo 
eus) ad manus Edwardi mirabiliter devolutis, ſuts ſucceſſo- 
ribus amplifſimam reliquit materiam gloriandi. Ubicunque 
igitur Chriſtus habet nomen, inter pracellentiſſimos reges fi- 
delium habeat & Edwardus boncrem. 
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The famous king Edward the third, which had ſo great 


victories over the French, to the greater glory than good 


of England, as ſome ſay, is entombed at Weſtminſter with 
this, when he had raigned fifty years, 


Hic decus Anglorum, flos regum prateritorum, 
Fama futurorum, rex clemens, pax populorum, 
Tertius Edwardus, regum complens Jubilæum. 


King Richard the ſecond his grandchilde and ſucceſſor, 
who was depoſed of his kingdom by Henry the fourth, had 
for his kingdom a tomb erected at Weſtminſter by king 
Henry the fifth, with this rude gloſing epitaph, 


Prudens & mundus Richardus jure ſecundus, 
Per fatum victus, jacet hic ſub marmore pictus. 
Verax ſermone fuit, & plenus ratione : 

Corpore procerus, animo prudens ut Homerus. 

ö Eccleſiæ favit, elatos ſuppeditavit, 


= Quemvis proſtrauit regalia qui violavit, 


Obruit hareticcs, & eorum ſtravit amices : 
O clemens Chriſte, tibi devotus ſuit 1/te, 
Vatis Baptiſte ſalves quem protulit iſte. 


In his time Robert Hawley, a valiant eſquire, was mur- 
thered in Weſtminſter Church in ſervice time, where he 
had taken ſanctuary, and is there buried in the place where 
he was firſt aſſaulted, with theſe verſes, 


Me dolus, ira, furor, multorum militis atque. 

In hoc gladio celebri pietatis aſylo, 

Dum Levita Dei ſermones legit ad aram, 

Proh dolor ! iþſe mes Monachorum ſanguine vultus 
Aſberſi moriens, chorus ęſt mihi teſtis in æ vum, 

Et me nunc retinet ſacer hic locus Hawle Robertum, 


Hic quia peſtiferos male ſenſi primit us hoſtes. 


Famous is L. Siccinius Dentatus, who ſerved in an hun- 
dred and twenty battails. And glorious is Henry the 


fourth 
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fourth emperour, who fought fifty-two battails; and like- 
wiſe honourable ſhould the memory be of Sir Matthew 
Gourney our countryman, of whoſe houſe Sir H. Newton 
is deſcended, which commanded in battails, and was bu- 
ried at Stoke Hamden, in Sommerſetſhire, with this French 
memoriall now defaced, 


tcy gift le noble & valient Chevalir, Maheu de Gurnay, 

Jadis Seneſchall de Landes & Capitayn du Chaſtel 
q Aques pour noſtre Signior le Roy en la Duche de Guien, 
qui en ſa Vie fu a la battaile de Benemazin, & a la 
apres a la fiege de Algezir ſur les Sarazines & auxi a 
les battayles de Seleuſe, de Creſſy, de Ingeneſſe, de 
Poyters, de Nazara, &c. Obiit 96 atatis, 26 Sep- 
temb. 1406. 


King Henry the fifth, who, as Thomas Walſingham 
teſtifieth of him, was godly in heart, ſober in ſpeech, 
ſparing of words, reſolute in deeds, provident in counſel], 
prudent in judgement, modeſt in countenance, magnani- 
ous in action, conſtant in undertaking, a great almſgiver, 


devout to God-ward, a renowned ſoldier, fortunate in the 


field, from whence he never returned without victory, 
was buried at Weſtminſter, and his picture was covered 
with ſilver plate, which was facrilegiouſly ſtollen away, 
and his epitaph defaced, which was but theſe two filly 
verſes : 


Dux Normannorum, verus Conqueſior corum, 
Heres Francorum deceſſit, & Hector eorum. 


He that made this ſilly one for Sir John Woodcock, 
mercer, and major of London 1405, buried in St. Alban's 
in Wood-ſtreet, thought he obſerved both rime and reaſon, 


Hic jacet in requie Woodcock John vir generoſus, 
Major Londoniæ, Mercerus valde moroſus. 

Hic jacet Tom Shorthoſe 

Sine tomb, /ine ſheets, /ine riches, 

Qui vixit fine gown, 

Sine cloake, /ine ſhirt, ſine breeches. 


Thy 


Henry 
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Henry Chichely, although he was founder of All Soul's 


Colledge in Oxford, and an eſpeciall furtherer of learning, 
was but little honoured by this unlearned epitaph, 1443. 


Pauper eram natus, poſt primas hic relevatus, 


Jam ſum preſtratus, & vermibus eſca paratus, 
Ecce meum tumulum. 


His next ſucceſſour, one John Kempe, happened upon a 


better poet, who in one verſe comprehended all his dig- 
nites, which were great, 


Fohannes Kempe. E 
Bis Primas, ter praſul erat, his cardine functus. 


For he was biſhop of Rocheſter, Chicheſter, and Lon- 
don, archbiſhop of York, and then Canterbury, and car- 
dinall, firſt deacon, then prieſt. 

This that followeth is engraven about a faic tombe in a 
goodly chappell adjoyning to the quire of Saint Marie's 
Church in Warwick, being a worthy monument of ſo 


noble a perſon, ſince whoſe time, although but late, you 


may obſerve a great change both of the heirs of his houſe 
and the uſe of words in this epitaph, 


Pray devoutly for the ſoul whom God aſſoile, of one of the 
moſt worſhipfull knights in his daies of manhood and 
cunning, Richard Beauchamp, late carl of Warwick, lord 
Deſencer of Bergevenny, and of many other great lord- 
hips, whoſe body refteth here under this tomb in a ful 
Fair vault of ſione, ſet in the bare roche. The which 
viſited with long ſickneſs in the caſtle of Rohan, therein 
deceaſed full Chriſtianly the laſt day of April, in the 
year of cur Lord God 1439, he being at that time licu- 
tenant generall of France and the dutchy of Nor- 
mandie, by ſufficient authority of our ſoveraign lord 
king Henry the ſixt. The which body by great deli- 
beration, and worſhipfull conduct by ſea and by land, 
was brought to Warwick the ſourth of October, the 
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| year aboveſaid, and was laid with full folemne exequies 

in a fair cheſt made ſtone, afore the weſt dore of 
this chappell, according to his laſt will and teſtament, 
therein to reſt, till this chappell by him deviſed in his 
life were made, the which chappell founded on the roche, 
and all the members thereof, his executors, did fully 
make and apparail by the authority of his ſaid laſt will 
and teſtament. And thereafter, by the ſaid authority, 
they did tranſlate worſhipfully the ſaid body into the 

$ vault aforeſaid : honoured be God therefore. 


His daughter, the counteſſe of Shrewſbury, was buried 
in St. Faith's under St. Paul's at London, with this, 


Here before the image of Fheſu lyeth the worſhiþful and 
right noble lady Margaret, counteſs of Shrewſtury, 
late wife of the true and victoriaus knight, and re- 
doubted warriour John Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
which worſhipfully died in Gien for the right of this 
land, the firſt daughter, and one of the heirs of the 
right famous and renowned knight Richard Beau- 
champe, late earl of Warwick, which died in Roane, 
and of dame Elizabeth his wife, the which Elizabeth b 
was daughter and heir to Thomas, late lord Berkely, 
and on his fide, and of her mother”s fide, lady Liſle 
and Ties ; which counteſs paſſed from this world the 
X11I1I1I day of June, the year of our Lord 1468. On 
whoſe ſoul the Lord have mercy. 
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For that valorous earl her huſband, the terror of France, | 
I have elſewhere noted his epitaph and now inſtead there- 
of, I will give you to underſtand, that not long ſince his | 
ſword was found in the river of Dordon, and fold by a | 
peſant to an armourer of Burdeaux, with this inſcription, 
but pardon the Latine, for it was not his, but his camping | 
chaplain, | 1 


SVM TALBOTI M. LI. C. XLIII. 1 
PRO VINCERE INIMICOS MEOS, 
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This inſcription following is in the cathedrall church at 
Roan in Normandy, for John duke of Bedford, and governor 
of Normandy, fon to king Henry the fourth, buried in a fair 
plain monument ; which when a French gentleman adviſed 
Charls the eighth, the French king to deface, as being a 
monument of the Engliſh victories, he ſaid, let him reſt in 
peace now he is dead, whom we feared while he lived. 


Cy gift ſeu de noble memoire haut & puiſſant prince Jean, 
en ſon vivant regent du Royaume de France, Duc da 
Bethfort, pour leguel eft fonde une Meſſe eftre par 
chacun jour perpetuellement celebrée en ceſt autel par 

le Callege des Clementins incontinent apres prime : & 
t reſpaſſa le 13 Septembre 1435. Auquel 13 jour ſem- 
blablement eſt fonde pour luy un obit en cefte egliſe. 
Dieu face pardon d ſon ame. 


| Upon an ancient knight, Sir Jernegan, buried croſs- 
legged. at e in Suffolk, ſome hundred years ſince, is 


written, 


Jeſus Chrif beth God Ry man, 
Save thy ſervant Jer negan. 


Happy and prudent king Henry the 7. who ſtopped the 


ſtreams of civill bloud, which ſo long overflowed England, 


and left a moſt peaceable ſlate to his poſterity, hath his 
magnificall monument at Weſtminſter, inſcribed thus, 


Septimus hic ſitus eft Henricus, oloria regum 
Cuncterum ulius qui tempeſtate fuerunt, 
Ingenio atque opibus geſtarum nomine rerum: 
Acceſſere quibus naturæ dona benign, 
Frontis honos, facies auguſta, heroica forma : 

JFJunctaque ei ſuavis conjux perpuichra, pudica 

Et fæcunda fuit, falices prole parentes, 
Henricum quibus octavum terra Anglia debes. 

Hic jacet Henricus, hujus nominis vii. Anglia quondam 
Rex, Edmundi Richmundiæ Comitis filius, qui die 22. 
Aug. Rex creatus, ſiatim poſt apud Weſtmonaſterium 

4 30. 
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30 Oftob. coronatur anno Dom. 148 

" Xx1 April, anno etatis Liii. 
menſes viii minus uno die. 


moritur deinde 


This following I will note out of Hackney Church, that 
you may ſee that the clergie were not alwayes anticipating 
and griping many livings by this worthy man, which re- 
liaquiſhed great dignities, and refuſed greater, 


Chri ftophorus Urfwicus Regis Henrici Septimi Elemsſyna- 
rius, vir fua etate clarus, ſummatibus atque infimati- 


bus juxta charus. Ad exteres reges undecies pro patria 


legatus. Decanatum Eboracenſem, Archidiaconatum 
Richmundiæ, Decanatum Winſorie habitos vivens reli- 
quit, Epiſcopatum Meruicenſem oblatum recuſavit. 
| Magnos honores tota vita ſprevit, frugali vita conten- 
tus, hic vivere, hic mori voluit. Plenus annorum 
obut, ab omnibus deſideratus. Funeris pompam etiam 


teftamento vetuit. Hic ſepultus carnis reſurrectionem 
in adventum Chriſti exßectat. LR 


Obiit anno Chriſti incarnati 1521. Die 2 3. 
Martii. Anno etatis ſue 74. 


ed 
4 


This Teſtamentarie epitaph I have read in an old manu⸗ 
hn 


P 


Terram terra tegit, Demon peceata reſumat: 
Res habeat Mundus, ſpiritus alta petat. 


The name of this defunct as it were. enigmatically ex- 
preſſed i in this old epitaph, 


Bis Fuit hic natus, puer & bis; bis Juveniſque, 
Bis vir, biſque ſenex, bis doctor, biſque ſacerdos. 


la the cathedrall church of St. Paul's in London, a ſtone 
is inſcribed thus without name, | 


Non hominem aſpiciam ih. 
11296 22 5 oo GED | 
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egnavit annos xxli. 
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This man yet would not willingly have been forgotten, 
when he adjoyned his arms to continue his memory, not 
unlike to philofophers, who prefixed their names before 
their treatiſes of contemning glory, | 

Another likewiſe ſuppreſſing his name, for his epitaph 
did ſet down this goodly admonition, 


Look man before thee how thy death haſteth, 
Lock man bebinde thee how thy life waſteth ; 
Look on thy right fide how death thee deſireth, 
Lk on thy left fide how ſin thee beguileth - 
Look man above thee, joys that ever will laſt, 
Look man beneath thee, the pains without reſt. 


The abbot of St. Alban's, who lyeth buried there in 
the high quire, ſuppreſſed his name as modeſtly as any 
other in this, 

Hic quidem terra tegitur 

Peccato ſoluens debitum, 

Cujus nomen non iin poſitum, 

In Libro vitæ fit inſcriptum. 

In the cloiſter on the north fide of St. Paul's now 

ruinated, one had this inſcription upon his grave, without 


name, 
VIXI, PECCAVI, PENIT Ul. | 
NATURA CESSI. 


Which is as Chriſtian, as that was profane of the Romans, 


AMICI 
DUM VIVIMUS 
VIVAMUsS. 


King Henry the eighth, who ſubverted ſo many churches, 


monuments, and tombs, lyeth inglorious at Windſor, and 
never had the honour either of the tomb which he had 
prepared, or of any epitaph, that I now remember, 


Byt 
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But his brother-in-law, king James the fourth of Scor- 
land, lain at Flodden, though the place of his buriall is 
unknown, yet had this honourable epitaph: 


Fama orbem replet, mortem fors veculit : at tu 
Deſine ſcrutari quod tegat ofſa ſolum : 

Si mihi dent animo non impar fata ſepulchrum, 
Auguſia eſt tumulo terra Britanna mes. 


Queen Jane, who died in child-birth of king Edward 
the ſixth, and uſed for her device a þhwnix, being her 
paternal creaſt, had this thereunto alluding for her epi- 
taph, | 


Phoenix Jana Jacet, nato Phenice, delendum 
Sæcula Phenices nulla tuliſſe duos. 


The noble Henry earl of Surrey, father to Thomas, 
Jate duke of Norfolke, and the right honourable and nobly 
learned late earl of Northampton, in the time of king 
Henry the eighth, firſt refining our homely Engliſh poeſie, 
among many other, made this epitaph comparable with 
the beſt, for Thomas Clere, Eſq; his friend and follower, 
buried at Lambeth 1 545, 


Norfolk ſprang thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 

Clere of the county Cleremont though high 
Within the womb of Ormonds race thou bred 

And ſaweft thy coſin crowned in thy fight ; 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thau chaſe, 

Aye me, while life did laſt, that league was tender. 
Tracing whoſe fteps thou ſaweſt Kelſall blaze, 

Launderſey burnt, and battere d Bullen render, 
Att Muttrell gates Haßeleſſe of all recure, 

Thine earl half dead, gave in thy hand his will : 
Which cauſe did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere ſummers ſeuen times ſeven, thou coulgh ſuglill. 

Ah, Clere ! if laue had boated, care ar coſt ; 
Heaven had not wonne, nor earth /p timely Aal. 
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The duke of Suffolk and his brother, ſons of Charles 


Brandon, who died of the ſweat at Bugden, were buried 
| together with this, | 


Una fides vivos conjunxit, religio una, 
Ardor & in fludits unus, & unus amor, 
Abſtulit . hos ſimul una dies: duo corpora jungit 


Una urna, ac mentes unus Olympus habet. 


King Edward the. ſixth, although he had his father's 


fate in having no ſepulchre, yet he had the honour of a 
learned elegie compoſed by Sir John Cheek, too long to 
be here inſerted, and this diſtich, 


Rex, regis natus, regum decus, unica regni 
Speſyue ſaluſque ſui, conditur hoc tumulo. 


The earl of Devonſhire, Edward Courtney, honourably 


deſcended from one of the daughters of king Edward the 


fourth, is buried at Saint Anthonies in Padua with this, 
which I ſet down more for his honour, than the elegancy 
of the verſe: 


Anglia quem — Fueratque We patronum, 
Gorteneum celſa hec continet area Ducem ; 
Credita cauſa necis, regni affeftata cupido, | 
Regine optatum nunc quoque connubium. 
Cui regni proceres non conſenſere, Philipþo 
Reginam Regi jungere poſſe rati. 
Europam unde fuit juveni peregrare neceſſe 
Ex quo mors miſero contigit ante diem. 
Anglia ft plorat defuntto principe tanto, 
Nil mirum, Domino deficit illa pio. 
Sed jam Corteneus cel fruiturque beatis, 
Cum doleant Angli, cum ſine fine gemant : 
Eortenei probitas igitur, praftantia, nomen, 
Dum ſtabit hoc templum, vivida ſemper erunt : 
Angliaque hinc etiam ſtabit, ſtabuntque Britanni, 
Conjugii optati fama perennis erit, 
Inpreba nature Leges Libitina reſcindens, 
Ex equo juvenes præcipitatque ſenes 
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Walter Milles, who died for the profeſſion of his . 
as ſome ſay, made this epitaph for himſelf : 


Non prava impietas, aut actæ criminæ vite 
Armarunt hoftes in mea fata truces. 
| Sola fades Chriſti ſacris ſignata libellis, 
Pug vitæ cauſa eſt, eſt mihi cauſa necis. 


This man was not ſo godly, as he was impious, as it ſeem- 
eth, who was buried in the night without any CEFemony 
under the name of Menalcas, with this, 


Here lyeth Menalcas, as dead as a hgge, 
That lived like a divell, and died like a dogge 
Here 4 he lye, ſaid J? then ſay I lye, 

For from this place, he parted by and by. 
But here he made his deſcent into hell, 
Without either book, candle, or bell. 


This may ſeem too ſharpe, but happily it proceeded fi 
ſome exulcerated minde, as that of Don Pedro of Toledo, 
vicecoy of Naples, wickedly detorted out of the ſcrip- 
Lures, | | 

Hic eff, 


Qui propter nos & n falutem, deſcendit ad infos 


A merry and wealthy goldſmith of London in his life- 
time prepared this for his grave-ſtone, which is. ſeen at 
St. Leonard's, neer Foſter Lane, 


When the belt be merrily rung, 
And the maſs devautly ſung, 
And the meat merrily eaten : 


Then is Robert Traps, his wife and children quite 
foregotten. 


Wherefore Jheſu that of Mary ſprong, 
Set their ſouls the ſaints among ; #; 
Though it be undeſerved on their fide, 
Let them evermore thy mercy abide. 
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Of the Antiquity of Epitephs in England. 
Doctor Caius, a learned phylitian of Cambridge, and a 
co-founder of Gonwill and Caius e hath r on 
his monument there, 
FUI CAIUS. 


Which is as good as that of that great learned man of his 
profeſſion, Julius Scaliger, 


SCALIGERI QUOD RELIQUUM. 


But that which cardinal Pool appointed for himſelf, is 
better than both, as favoring of Chriſtian antiquity, 


Depoſutum Poli Cardinalis. 


This enſuing for Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the 
great ſeal, is worthy to be read, both for the honour of the 
perſon, who was a wiſe counſelor, and the rareneſs of 
jambigue verſes in epitaphs (albeir this our age doth delight 
auge) bur as he faith, Malos Fambus enetat, beat bonos. 


Hic Nicolaum ne Baconum conditum 
Exiflima ullum, tam diu Britannici 
Regni ſecundum columen : exitium malis, 


Bonis aſylum, cœca quem non extulit 
Ad hunc honorem fors ; ſed equitas, fides, 
Doctrina, Pietas, unica & prudentia, 


Non morte raptum orede, qui unica 
Vita perennis emerit duas : apit 
Vitam ſecundam celitus inter animos. 


Fama implet orbem, vite quæ illa tertia eff, 
Hac poſitum in arca eft corpus, olim animi domus: 
Arca dicatæ ſempiternæ memoriæ. 


The excellent poet George Buchanan, who is thought 
to have made this, beſtowed theſe four verſes upon Mr. 
Roger Aſcham, ſometime reader to queen Elizabeth, and 
her ſecretary for the Latin tongue, one of the firſt refiners 
of the Latin purity amongſt us. 


Aſchamum 
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Aſchamum extinctum patriæ, Graiæque Camenge, - 
Et Latiæ vera cum pietate dolent. 

Principibus vixit carus, jucundus amicis, 
Re modica, in mores dicere fama nequit 


He alſo compoſed this to the memory of that worthy 


prelate and champion of our church John Jewell, biſhop 
of Sariſbury : 


Juelle, mater quem tulit Devonia, 
Nutrixque fovit erudita Oxonia ; 

Dudam Maria ferro & igne patria expulit, 
Virtus reduxit, Præſulem fecit parent 
Elizabet ha docta doctarum artium, 

Pulvis puſillus te ſepulchri hic contegit. 
Qudm parva tellus nomen ingens occulit ? 


Mr. Lambe, a man which deſerved well of the city of 
London by divers charitable deeds, framed this for him- 
ſelf, 


As I was fo be ye, 

As Jam ye ſhall bee: 
That I gave, that I have, 
That 1 ſpent, that I had: 
Thus 1 end all my coff, 
That I left, that I loft. 


All which Claudius Secundus a Romane contained f in theſe 
four words: 


Hic MECUM HABEO OMNIA. 
Short and yet a ſufficient commendation of M, Sandes 
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was this, = | 

Margareta Sande: 1 

Digna hac luce diuturniore, [; 

t Ni quod tuce metiore digna. | | 
| | 
And anſwerable thereuno it this, for 8 geatkeman of the 1 
; ſame name, || 
| | 
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Of the Antiquity of Epitaphs in England. 
Who would live in others breath ? 

Fame deceives the dead man's truſt : 
When our names do change by death ; 

Sands I was, and now am duft. 


Sir Philip Sidney (to whoſe honour I will fay no more 
but that which Maro ſaid of Marcellus, nephew of Au guſtus, | 
Oftendunt terris hunc tanium fata, nec ultra eſſe ſinunt ; 
which alſo was anſwered by the Oracle to Claudius the 24. 
emperour, of his brother Quintilius) hath this moſt hap- 
pily imitated out of French out of Mons Bonivet, made 


by Joach. du Bellay, as it was noted by Sir George Buc 
in his Poetica, 


England, Netherland, the heavens, and the arts, 
The ſouldiers and the world hath made ſix parts 
Of noble Sidney : for who will ſuppoſe, 
That a ſmall heap of ſtones can Sidney encloſe ? 
England had his body, for ſhe it fed, 
Netherland his bloud in har defence ſhed : 
The heavens have his ſoul, the arts have his fame, 
The ſouldiers the grief, the world his good name. 


Upon the golden lyon rampant in Gules of the-houſe of 
Albenye, which the late earl H. Fitz-Alan bare in his armes, 


as receiving the earldome of Arundzll from the houſe of 
Albevye, one compoſed this epitaph, 


Aureus ille leo reliqui trepidate leones ) 
Non in ſanguineo nunc ſtat ut ante ſolo. - 
Nam leo de Iuda vicit, victogue pepercit, 
Et ſecum patris duxit ad uſque domos. 
Sic cadit ut ſurgat, fic victus vincit, & illum, 
Quem modo terra tulit, nunc Paradiſus habet. 


In the cloyſter of New Colledge i in Oxford this following 
is written with a coal for one Woodgate, who bequeathed 


- 200: pound to one, who would-not beſtow 'a FEM for his 
memorial, bee 
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Heus Peripatetice, 

Conde tibi tumulum, nec fide heredis amori 
Epitaphiumque compara : 

Mortuus eft, nec emit libris hæc verba ducentis. 


WOODGATUS HIC SEPULTUS EST. 


Therefore the counſaile of Diego de Valles is good, who 
made his own tomb at Rome with this inſcription, 


Certa dies nulli eft, mors certa. incerta ſequentum 
Cura: locet tumulum qui ſapit, ante ſibi. 


A gentleman falling off his horſe, brake his neck, which 
ſuddain hap gave occaſion of much ſpeech of his former 
life, and ſome in this judging world judged the worſt; in 
which reſpect a good friend made this good epitaph, re- 
membring that of St. Auguſtine, Miſericordia Domini inter 
pontem, & fontem, 


My friend judge not me, 

Thou ſeeſt I judge not thee : 
Betwixt the ſtirruß and the ground, 
Mercy J aſtt, mercy 1 found. 


To the honour of Sir Henry Goodyer of Poleſworth, a 
knight memorable for his virtues, an affectioned friend of 
his framed this tetraſtick, 


An ill year of a Goodyer us bereft, 

Who gone to God, much lack of him here left : 
Full of good gifts, of body and of minde, 

IWiſe, comely, learned, eloquent, and kinde. 


Short and ſufficient is this of a moſt worthy knight, 
who for his epitaph hath a whole colledge in Cambridge, 
and commanded no more to be inſcribed than this; 


Virtute non vi, 
Mors mihi lucrum. 
Hic zacet Gualterus Mildmay Miles, & uxor cus, 
Ißſe obiit ultimo die Maii, 1589. 
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Thja decimo Sexto Martii, 1576. 
Reliquerunt duos filios & tres filias. 
Fundavit Collegium Emanuelis Cantabrigiæ, 
Moritur Cuncellarius & ſubtheſaurarius Scaccarii, & 
Regie Majeſtati a conſiliis. 


Upon a young man of great hope, a ſtudent in Oxford, 
was made this, 


Short was toy life, 
Yet liveſt thou ever: 
Death hath his due, 
Yet dieſt thou never. 


Hitherto I have preſented to you amongſt others, all the 
epitaphs of the priaces of this realme which I have found ; 
and juſtly blame-worthy might I be, if I ſhould not do the 
ſame honour to the princes of our time, 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her ſex for 
her princely virtues, happy government, and long conti- 
nuance in the ſame, by which ſhe yet ſurviveth, and fo 
ſhall, indeared in the memory not onely of all that knew 
her, but alſo of ſucceeding poſteriiies, ended this tranſitory 
life at Richmond, the 24th of March 1602, the 45th year 
of her raign, and ſeventy of her age. 

Upon the remove of her body to the palace of White- 


hall by water, were written then theſe paſſionate dolefull 


lines, 


The queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 

At every ftroke the oars tears let fall: 

Mere clung about the barge, fiſh under water 

Wept out their eyes of pearl, and fwome blinde aſter, 
I think the varge-men might with eaſier thighs, 
Have towed hen thither in her peoples eyes. 

For how ſo ere, thus much my thoughts have ſcand, 
Sh'ad come by water, had ſbe come by land. 


Arother at that time honored her with this: H. Holland. 


Weep 
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Weep greateſt iſſe, and for thy miſtreſs death, 
Swim in a double ſea of brakiſh water: 

Weep little world for great Elizabeth, 
Daughter of War, for Mars himſelf begat her. 
Mother of peace, for ſbe brought ſorth the later; 
She was and is, what can there more be ſaid ? 
On earth the chief, in Heaven the ſecond maide. 


Another contrived this diſtich of her : 


Spain's rod, Rome's ruine, Netherland's reliefe, 
Earth's joy, England's gem, World's winder, Nature's 
chiefe. 


Another on queen Elizabeth, 


Kings, queens, mens judgements, eyes, 

See where your mirrour lyes ; 

In whom her friends hath ſeen, 

A king's ſlate, in a queen ; 

In whom her foes ſurvayd 

A man's heart, in a maid ; 

Whom, leaſt men, for her piety 

Should judge, to have been a Diety, 

Heaven ſince by death did ſummon, 

To ſhew ſhe was a woman. 


But upon the ſtately monument which king James 
erected to her memory, theſe inſcriptions are affixed. Ar 
her feet, 


MEMORIZ SACRUM. 


Religione ad primæ vam ſinceritatem reftaurata, pace fun- 
data, Moneta ad juſtum valorem redufta, rebellione 
domeſtica wvinaicata,. Gallia malis inteſtinis precipiti 
ſublevata, Belgio ſuſtentato, Hiſpanica claſſe profligata, 
Hibernia pulſis Hiſpanis, & rebellibus ad deditionem 
caactis, pacata : Reditibus utriuſque Academie lege 
annonaria plurimum adauttis, tota denigue Anglia 

. ditata, prudentiſiimegue Annos XLv. adminiftrata 

XX 2 Elizabetha 
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Elizabetha Regina, victrix, triumphatrix, pietatis 
ſtudigſiſima, fœliciſſima, þlacida morte ſeþtuagenaria 
foluta, mortales reliquias dum Chriſto jubente reſurgant 
immortales, in hac eccleſia celeberrima ab ißſa conſer- 


vata, & denuo fundata, depoſuit. 


At her head this : ; 
MEMORIZA ATERNEZ 


Elizabethz Angliæ, Franciæ, & Hiberniæ Reginæ, R. Hen- 
rici VIIL. Aliæ, R. Henrici vII. nepti, R. Edvardi 
illi. Pronepti, patriæ parenti, Religionis & bonarum 
artium altrici : plurimarum linguarum peritia, præ- 
claris tum animi, tum corporis dotibus, Regiiſque vir- 
tutibus ſupra ſexum. | 


Princiþi Incomparabili, 
Facobus Magne Britannia Franciæ & Hiberniæ 


Rex, virtutum, & Regnorum heres, bene merenti 
Pie poſuit. 


Her neareſt couſin Mary, queen of Scots, dowager of 
France, a princeſs alſo imcomparable for her princely en- 
dowments, after her lamentable death, was thus deſcribed ; 


Reg:bus orta, auxi Reges, Reginaque vixi: 
Ter nupta, & irivus orba viris, tria regna reliqui. 
Gallus es, Scotus cunas, habet Angla ſepulchrum. 


But the magnificent monument which the king erected 
when he tranſlated her body from Peterborough to Welt- 
minſter, is thus inſcribed, 


D. O. M. 
Bonz Memoriæ & 
Spei æternæ, 


Mariæ Stuartæ Scotorum Pegine, Franciæ Dotariæ, Ja- 
cobi v. Scotorum Regis filiæ & haredis unice, Henrici 
VII. Ang. Regis ex Margareta majori natu filia ¶ Ja- 
cobo 1111. Regt Scotorum mat rimonio copulata ) Pro- 
neßtis Edu. iv. Anglia Regis ex Elizabetha filiarum 

| nail 
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natu maxima abneptis. Franciſci 11. Gallorum Regis 
conjugis, Coronæ Angliæ, dum vixit certæ & indubi- 
tate haredis, & Jacobi Magnæ Britanniæ Monarchæ 
potentifſimi matrix. | 
Stirpe vere regia & antiguiſſima prognata erat, maxi- 
mis totius Europe principibus agnatione & cepnatione 
conjuncta, & exquiſitiſſimis animi & corporis dotibus 
& ornamentis cumulatiſſima verum ut ſunt variæ re- 
rum humanarum vices, poſtguam an nos plus minus vi- 
ginti in cilſtedia detenta fortiter & ſtrenuè ( ſed fruſtra) 
cum malevolorum obtrectationibus, timidorum ſuſþicio- 
nibus, & inimicorum capitalium inſidiis conflictata 
eſſet, tandem inaudito & infeſto Regibus exemple ſecuri 
percutitur. 
Et contempto mundo, devifta morte, laſſato carnifice, 
Chriſto ſervatori anime ſalutem, Facobo filio ſpem Regni 
& #ofteritatis & univerſis cædis infauſte ſpectatoribus 
exemplum patientiæ commendans pie, patienter, intre- 
bide cervicem Regiam ſecuri maledicta ſubjecit, & vitæ 
caducæ fortem cum cœlęſtis regni perennitate commu- 
tavit. | : 
Vi. 1dus Februarii, 
Anno Chriſti MDLxXXv11. 


Ftatis XXXXVI. 

Obruta frugifero ſenſim ſic ceſpite ſurgunt 
Semina, per multos que latuere dies. 
Sanguine ſancivit fedus cum plebe Jehova, 
Sanguine placabant numina ſancta patres : 
Sanguine conſperſi quos preterit ira Penates ; 
Sanguine ſignata eſt que modo cedit humus, 
Parce Deus, ſatis eſt, infandos ſiſte dolores, 
Inter funeſtos pervolet illa dies, 


Purpureo nunquam terra Britanna fluat. 
Exemplum pereat cæſæ cum vulnere Chriſte; 
Ingue malum praceþs author, & after eat. 
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Si meliore ſui poſt mortem parte iriumphet, 
Carnifices fileant, tormina, clauſtra, cruces. 
Quem dederant curſum ſuperi Regina peregit : 
Tempora lata Deus, tempora dura dedit. 
Edidit eximium fato properante Facobum, 
Quem Pallas, Muſe, Delia fata colunt. 
Magna viro, major natu, ſed maxima partu 
Conditur hic regum filia, ſponſa, parens. 
Det Deus ut nati & qui poſt naſcentur ab illa, 
Eternos videant hinc fine nube dies. 


H. N. gemens P. 


For prince Henry, her grandchild, of whoſe worth Eng- 
land ſeemeth unworthy, many excellent epitaphs were com- 
poſed every where extant, but this have 1 ſelected; 


Reader, wonder think it none, 
Though I ſpeak and am a flone, 
Here is ſbrinde celeſtiall duſt, 
And I keep it but in truſt. 
Should I not my treaſure tell, 
Wonder then you might as well, 

E 
How this ſtone could chooſe but break, 
If had not learnt to ſpeake. 
Hence amazed and aſhe not me, 
Whoſe theſe ſacred aſhes be. 
Purpoſely it is conceal'd, 
For if that ſhould be reveal d, 
All that reade would by and by, 
Melt themſelves to tears, and dy. 


Within this marble caſket lies 

A matchleſs jewell of rich prize, 
Whom Nature in the world's diſdaine 
But ſhewd, and then put up againe. 


On Queen Anne. 


March with his winde hath flruck a cedar tall, 
And weeping Aprill mourns that cedar's fall, 


And 
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And May intends no jlewers her month ſhall bring, 
Since ſhe muſt looſe the flower of all the ſpring. 
Thus Marches winde hath cauſed Aprill ſhowers, 
And yet ſad May muſt losfe her flower of flowers. 


Another on Queen Anne, 


Thee to invite, the great God ſent a ſtar, 
Whoſe neare/t friend and kinne, good princes are; 
Who, tho they run their race of men, and dye, 
Death ſerves but to refine their majeſtic : | 
So did our queen her cu, t from hence remove, 
And left this earth, to be enthron'd above. 
Then ſhe is chang d, not dead, no good prince dies, 
But like the ſun, doth onely ſet to riſe. 


On King James. 


He that hath eyes, nou wake and weep ; 
He whoſe waking was our fleeb, - 
Is fallen aſleep himſelf, and never 
Shall wake more, tiil wake for ever: 
Dea'h's iron hand hath clos'd thoſe eyes, 
That were at once, three kingdoms ſpies, 
Both to foreſee, an! to prevent 
Dangers, fo ſoon as they were meant. 
That head whoſe working brain alone 
Thought all mens quier, but his owns, 
Is fallen at reſt (oh! ) let him have 
The peace he lent us, to his grave, 
1f no Naboth, all his raigne 2, 
Mas for his fruitfull vineyard ſlaine, 
1/ no Uriah left his life, 
Becauſe he had too fayr a wife, 
Then let no Shemie's curſes wound 
His honour, or prophane this ground : 
Let no black mouthed breathed ranke cur, 
Peaceful James his aſhes ftur. 

Princes are geds (O) do not then 

Rake in their graves 2 prove them men. 
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Another on King James. 


For two and twenty years long care, 

For providing ſuch an heir, 

Which to the peace he had before, 

May add twice two and twenty more, 

For his days travel, and nights watches, 

For”'s craſie fleeþ ſtolen by ſnatches, 

For two fierce kingdoms wound in one, 

For all he did, and meent to have done, 
Do this for him, write 0're his duſt, 
James the peacefull, and the juſt. 


On the King of Sweden. 


Seek not, reader, here to finde, 


Entomb'd, the throne ſuch a minde, 

As did the brave Guſtavus fill, 

Nom neither time nor death can kill : 

Go and read all the Cæſars acts, 

The rage of Scithian cataracks. 

TVhat Epire, Greece, and Rome hath donc, 

What kingdomes Gothes and Vandals won. 

Reade all the worlds heroique ſtory, 

Ard learn but half this hero's glory. 

Theſe conquered living, but life flying, 

Reviv'd the foes, he conquer d dying. 

And Mars' hath offered at his fall 

An hecatomb of generals. 

The great comparer could not tell 

Whence to draw out his parellelle. 

Then do not hope to find him here, 

For whome earth was a narrow ſpheer. 
Nor by a ſearch in this ſmall marble roome, 
To finae a king fo far above a tombe. 


Another. 
Upon this place the great Guſtavus dy'd, 


IWhile victory lay weeping by his ſide, 


Upon 
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Upon the tomb of the heart of Henry the third, late 
king of France, flaine by a Jacobine Fryer 1589. 


IWhether thy choice, or chance, thee hither brings; 
Stay, paſſenger, and waile the hap of kings, 
This little tone a great king's heart doth hold, 
That rul d the fickle French, and Polacks bold, 
Whom, with a mighty warlick hoſt attended, 
With traiterous knife, a cowled monſter ended. 
So frayl are even the higheſt earthly things. 
Go, Paſſenger, and waile the fate of kings. 


Upon the Duke of Richmond and Lenox. 


Are all diſeaſes dead, or will Death ſay 
He might not hill this prince the common way? 
It was even thus, and Time with Death conſpired, 
To make his death, as was his life, admired, | 
The commons were not ſummon'd now, I ſee, 
Meerly to make laws, but to mourne for thee, 
No leſs than all the biſhops might ſuffice 
To wait upon ſo great a ſacrifice. 
The court the altar was, the waiters, peers, 
The mirrhe and franckincenſe, great Cæſar's tears, 
A funerall for greater pompe and ſtate, 
Nor time nor death could ever celebrate. 


Upon Sir Francis Vere. 


When Vere fought death, arm'd with his fword and ſhield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field : 

But when his weapons he had laid aſide, 

Death like a coward ftrook him, and he dy d. 
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| 354 Of the Antiquity of Epitaphs in England. 
| Upon Mr. Edmund Spencer the famous poet. 
At Delpho's ſhrine one did a doubt profound, 
Which by the oracle myſt be releaſed. 

| Whether of poets were the beſt renowned, 

| | Thoſe that ſurvive, or thoſe that be deceaſed ? 


The god made anſwer by divine ſuggeſtion, - 
While Spencer is alive, it is no queſtion. 
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